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PREFACE. 


Tliis edition of the Elements of Euclid, undertaken at the request of the prin- 
cipais of some of the leading Colleges and Schools of Ireland, Ls intended to 
supply a \vant much felt by teachers at the present day — the production of a 
work which, \vhile giving the unrivalled original in all its integrity, would also 
contain the modern conceptions and developments of the portion of Geometry 
over which the Elements extend. A cursory examination of the \vork \vill show 
tliat the Editor has gone much further in tliis latter direction than any of his 
predecessors, for it will be found to contain, not only more actual matter tlian 
is given in any of theirs with which he is acquainted, but also much of a special 
character, \vhich is not given, so far as he is a\vare, in any former \vork on the 
subject. The great extension of geometrical methods in recent times has made 
such a \vork a necessity for the student, to enable him not only to read \vith ad- 
vantage, but even to understand those mathematical writings of modern times 
which require an accurate kno\viedge of Elementary Geometry, and to which it 
is in reality the best introduction. 

In compiling his work the Editor has receiverl invaluable assistance frorn the 
late Rev. Professor To\vnsend, S.F.T.C.D. The book was re\vritten and con- 
siderably altered in accordance with his suggestions, and to that dLstinguished 
Geometer it is largely indebted for \vhatever merit it possesses. 

The Questions for Examination in the early part of the First Book are in- 
tendcd as specimens, \vhich the teacher ought to follo\v through the entire work. 
Every person \vho has had experience in tuition knows \vell the importance of 
such examinations in teaching Elementary Geometry. 

The Exercises, of \vhich there are over eight hundred, liave been all selected 
with great caie. Tliose in the body of eacli Book are intended as applications of 
Euclid's Propositions. Tliey are for the most part. of an elementary character, 
and may be regarded as connnon property, nearly every one of them having 
appeared alrearly in previous collections. The Exercises at the end of each 
Book aie more advanced; several are due to the late Professor Townsend, some 
are original, and a large number liave been taken from two important Frencli 
works — C atalan’s Théorèmes et Probtèmes de Géométrie Elémentaire, and 
the Traité de Géométrie , by ROUCHÉ and De COMliEROUSSE. 

The second edition has been thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. The 
ne\v matter includes several alternative proofs, important examination questions 
on each of the books, an explanation of the ratio of incommensurable quantities, 
the íìrst twenty-one propositions of Book XI., and an Appendix on the properties 
of the Prism, Pyramids, Cylinder, Sphere. and Cone. 

The present Edition has l>een very carefully read throughout, and it is hoped 
that few misprints liave escaped detection. 

The Editor is glad to find from the rapid sale of former editioiLS (eacli 3000 
copies) of his Book, and its general arloption in schools, tliat it is likely to 
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accomplish the double object with which it was written, viz. to supply students 
with a Manual that will impart a thorough knowledge of the immortal work 
of the great Cîreek Geometer, and introduce thein, at the same time, to some 
of the most important conceptions and developments of the Geometry of the 
present day. 


JOHN CASEY. 


86, SOIJTH ClRCULAR-ROAD. DUBLIN. 
Novembei\ 1885. 
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TIIE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Geoinetry is the Science of fignred Space. Fignred Space is of one, two, or three 
dimensions, according as it consists of lines, snrfaces, or solids. The boundaries 
of solids are surfaces; of surfaces, lines; and of lines, points. Thus it is the 
province of Geoinetry to investigate tlie properties of solids, of surfaces, and 
of the figures described on surfaces. The siinplest of all surfaces is the plane, 
and tliat departnient of Geometry which is occupied with the lines and curves 
drawn on a plane is called Plane Geometry ; that wliich demonstrates the proj>- 
erties of solids, of curved surfaces, and the figures described on curved surfaces, 
is Geomelry of Three Dimensiom. The simplest lines tliat can be drawn on a 
plane are the right line and circle, and the study of the properties of the point, 
the riglit line, and the circle, is the introduction to Geometry, of which it forms 
an extensive and important department. This Ls the part of Geometry on which 
the oldest Mathematical Book in existence, namely, Euclid’s Elemenls , is writ- 
ten, and is the subject of the present volume. The conic sections and other 
curves tliat can be described on a plane form special branches, and complete 
the divisions of this, the most comprehensive of all the Sciences. The student 
will fìnd in Chasles' Aperçu Historique a valuable history of the origin and the 
development of the methods of Geometry. 


In the following work, when figures are not drawn, the student should con- 
struct them from the given directions. The Propositions of Euclid will be printed 
in larger type, and will be referred to by Roman numerals enclosed in brackets. 
Thus [III. xxxii.] will denote the 32nd Proposition of the 3rd Book. The num- 
ber of the Book will be given only when different from tliat under which the 
reference occurs. The general and tlie particular enunciation of every Propo- 
sition will be given in one. By omitting the letters enclosed in parentheses we 
have the general enunciation, and by reading tliem, the particular. The anno- 
tations will be printed in smaller type. The following symbols will be used in 
them:— 


Circle 

will be denoted by 

o 

Tliangle 


A 

Parallelogram 


□ 

Parallel lines 


|| 

Perpendicular 


± 


In addition to these we shall employ the usual symbols , &c. of Algel>ra, 
and also the sign of congruence, namely =. ThLs symbol has been introduced 
by the illustrious (ïauss. 
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BOOK I. 


THEORY OF ANGLES. TRIANGLES. PARALLEL LINES. AND 

PARALLELOGRAMS. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Tiie Point. 

I. A point is that which has pasition but not dimeiLsions. 

A geometrical magnitude which has three dimensions, that is, length, breadth, and thiclc- 
ness, is a solid; that which has two diinensions, such as length and breadth, is a surface: and 
that which has but one dimension is a line. Btit a point is neither a solid, nor a surface, nor 
a line; hence it has no dimensions — that is, it has neither length, breatlth, nor thickness. 

TlIE LlNE. 

II. A line is length without brcadth. 

A line is space of one diinension. If it had any breadth, no matter how small, it would 
be space of two diinensions; and if in addition it had any thickness it would be space of three 
dimensions; lience a line has neither brea<Ith nor thickness. 

III. The intersections of lines and their extreinities are points. 

IV. A line which lies evenly between its extreme ^ g 

points is called a straight or right line, such as AD. 

If a point move without changing its direction it will describe a right line. The direction in 
which a point moves in called its “scnsc." If the moving point continually changes its direction 
it will describe a curve; hence it follows that only one right line can be drawn between two 
points. The following Illustration is due to Professor Henrici: "If we suspend a weight by a 
string, the string becomes stretched, aiul we say it is straight, by which we mean to express 
that it has assumed a peculiar definite shape. If we mentally abstract from this string all 
thickness, we obtain the notion of the simplest of all lines, which we call a straight line." 

The Plane. 

v. A surface is that which has length and breadth. 

A surface is space of two dimensions. It has no thickness, for if it had any, however small, 
it would be space of three dimensions. 

VI. When a surface is such that the right line joining any two arbitrary 
points in it lies wholly in the surface, it is calletl a plane. 

A plane is perfectly flat and even, like the surface of still water, or of a smooth floor. 

Newcomb. 
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FlGURES. 


vil. Any coinbination of points, of linas, or of points and lincs in a plane, is 
called a plane figure. If a figure be fonned of points only it is called a sliymatic 
figure; and if of riglit lines only, a rectilineal figure. 

VIII. Points which lie on the saine right line are callerl collinear points. A 
figure fonned of collinear points is called a row of points. 

The Angle. 

IX. The inclination of two right lines extending out from one point in different 
directions is called a rectilineal angle. 

X. The two lines are called the leg.% and the point the vertex of the angle. 

A light line dravvn from the vertex and turning about it 
in the plane of the angle, fron> the position of coincidence 
with one leg to that of coincidence with the other, is said to 
turn through the angle, and the angle is the greater as the 
quantity of turning is the greater. Again, since the line rnay 
turn from one position to the other in either of two ways, 
two angles are formed by two lines drawn from a point. 

Thus if AB, AG be the legs, a line may turn from the 
position AB to the position .4 <7 in the two ways indicated 
by the arrows. The smaller of the angles thus formed is to be 
understood as the angle contained by the lines. The larger, 
called a rc-entranl angle, seldorn occurs in the “Elements.” 

xi. Desiynation of Angles — A particular aiigle in a figure is denoted by 
three letters, as BAC, of which the middle one, .4. is at the vertex, and the 
otlier two along the legs. The angle Ls then read BAC. 





xil. The angle forined by joining two or more angles together is called 
their sum. Thus the sum of the two angles ABC, PQR is the angle AB'R, 
formed by applying the side QP to tlie side BC, 
so that tlie vertex Q shall fall on the vertex B. 
and the side Qfí on the opposite side of BC 
from BA. 

XIII. When the sum of two angles BAC, 

CAD is such that the legs BA. AD form one 
riglit line, they are called supplemenls of eacli 
other. 

Hence, when ane line stands on another, the two angles which it makes on the saine side 
of that on which it stands are supplements of each other. 
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xiv. Wlien one line stands on another, and 
makes the adjacent angles at both sides of itself 
equal, each of the angles is called a right angle, 
and the line which stands on the other is called a 
perpendictdar to it. 

Hence a right angle is equal to its supplement. 

XV. An acute angle is one which is less than 
a riglit angle, as A. 




XVI. An obtuse angle is one which is greater than a right angle, as DAC. 

The supplement of an acute angle is obtuse, and conversely, the supplement of an obtuse 
angle is acute. 

XVII. When the sum of two angles is a right angle, 
each is called the complement of the other. Thus, if 
the angle DAC be right, the angles DAD . DAC are 
complements of each other. 

CONCURRENT LlNES. 


XVIII. Three or more right lines passing tlirougli 
the same point are called concurrenl lines. 

XIX. A system of more tlian three concurrent lines is called a pencil of lines. 
Each line of a pencil is called a ray, and the conmion point through which the 
rays pass is called the vertex . 



The Triangle. 

XX. A triangle is a figure formed by three right lines joined end to end. Tlie 
three lines are called its sides. 

XXI. A triangle whose three sides are unequal is said to be scalene , as A; 
a triangle having two sides e<iual, to be isosceles , as D; and and having all its 
sides equal, to be equilateral , as C. 



XXII. A right-angled triangle is one that has one of its angles a right angle, 
as D. The side which subtends the right angle is calle<l the kyjiotenu.se. 
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xxiii. An obluse-angled triangle is one that has one of its angles obtuse, as 
E. 

XXIV. An acute-angled triangle is one that has its three angles acute. as F. 



XXV. An exterior angle of a triangle is one that is forined by any side and 
the continuation of another side. 

Hence a triangle has six exterior angles; and also each exterior angle is the supplement of 
the adjacent interior angle. 


TlIE POLYGON. 

xxvi. A reclilineai figure V>ounded by inore than three riglit lines is usually 
called a polygon. 

XXVII. A polygon is said to be convex when it has no re-entrant angle. 
XXVIII. A polygon of four sides is called a quadrilaleral 

XXIX. A quadrilateral \vhose four sides are etpial is called a lozenge. 

XXX. A lozenge which has a right angle is called a square. 

XXXI. A polygon which has five sides is called a pentagon; one which has six 
sides, a hexagon , and so on. 


The Circle. 

XXXII. A ciiale is a plane figure forined by a curved 
line called the circumjerence , and is such that all right 
lines drawn froin a certain point within the figure to the 
circumference are equal to one another. This point is 
called the cenlre. 

XXXIII. A radius of a circle is any right line drawn 
froin the centre to the circuinference, such as CD. 

xxxiv. A diameter of a circle Ls a right line drawn 
terminated l>ot.h ways by the circumference, such as AB. 

From the deiinition of a circle it folUnvs at once that the path of a movable point in a 
plane vvhich rernains at a constant distance from a Hxed point is a circle; also that any point 
P in the plane is inside, outside. or on the circumference of a circle according as its distance 
from the centre is less than, grcater than. or equal to, the radius. 

POSTULATES. 



Let it be granted that— 

i. A right, line may be drawn from any one point to any other point. 

When we consider a straight line contained betvveen t\\'o fixed points which are its ends, 
such a portion is called a jinite straight hne. 

II. A terminated right line may be produced to any length in a right line. 



Every ríght line may extend \vithout limit in either direction or in both. It is in these 
cases callcxi an indejinite line. By this postulate a fìnite right line inay be supposed to be 
produced, \vhenever we please, into an indefinite right line. 

III. A circle may be described from any centre, and with any distance from 
that centre as radins. 

If there be t\vo points A and B, and if with any instruments, 

such as a ruler and pen, we draw a line from A to B , this will A. 

evidently have some irregularities, and also soine breadth and 

thickness. Hence it will not be a geometrical line no matter ho\v nearly it may approach to 
one. This is the reason that Eudid postulates the drawing of a right line from one point to 
another. For if it could be accurately done there \vould be no need for his asking us to let it be 
grantcxl. Similar observations apply to the other postulates. It is also worthy of remark that 
Euclid never takes for grantcxl the doing of anything for which a geometrical construction, 
founded on other problems or on the foregoing postulates, can be given. 

Axioms. 

I. Things which are equal to the same, or to equals, are equal to each other. 

Thus, if there be three things, and if the first, and the second, be each equal to the third, 
\ve infer by this axioin that the first is equal to the second. This axiom rcílates to all kinds of 
magnitude. The same is true of Axioms II., III., IV., V., VI., VII., IX.; but VIII., X.. XI., XII., are 
strictly geometrical. 

II. If equals be added to equals the sums will be equal. 

III. If equals be taken from equals the remainders will be equal. 

IV. If equals be added to une<iuaLs the sums will be unequal. 

v. If equals be taken from unequaLs the remainders will be unequal. 

VI. The doubles of equal magnitudes are e<iual. 

vil. The halves of equal magnitudes are equal. 

VIII. Magnitudes that can be made to coincide are equal. 

The placing of one gcx>metrical magnitude on another, such as a line on a line, a triangle 
on a triangle, or a circle on a circle, &c., is callecl supcrj)osition. The supc?rposition employe'd 
in Cîeometry is only menta /, that is, we conceive one inagnitude placed on the other: and 
then, if we can prove tliat they coincide, we infer, by the present axiom, that they are equal. 
Superposition involves the following principle, of \vhich, \vithout explicitly stating it, Euclid 
makes frequent use: “Any figure may be transferred from one position to anot-her \vithout 
change of form or size." 

IX. The whole is greater thau its part. 

This axiom is included in the fol!owing, which is a fuller statement: 

ix'. The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. 

X. Two right lines caimot enclose a space. 

This is equivalent to the statement, “If two right- lines have two points common to both, 
tliey coincide in direction," that is, tliey form but one line, and this holds true even when one 
of the points is at infinity. 

XI. All right angles are equal to one another. 

Tliis can be proved as follo\vs: Let there be two right lines AB, ('D , and two perpendic- 
ulars to them, namely, EF, (ìH, then if AB, GD be inade to coincide by superposition, so 
that the point E will coincide with G; then since a right angle is equal to its supplement, the 
line EF inust coincide with C!H . Hence the angle AEF is equal to COH . 

XII. If two riglit lincs ( AB , CD) meet a third line (AC), so as to make the 
sum of the two interior angles (BAC, ACD) on the same side less tlian two 
right angles, these lines being produced sliall meet at some jinile distance. 
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This axiom is the converse of Prop. XVII., Book I. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 

Axioms . — “Elements of lmman reason," according to Dugald Stewart, are 
certain general propositions, the trnths of which are self-evident, and which are 
so fundamental, tliat they cannot be inferred froin any propositions which are 
more elementary; in other words, they are incapable of demonstration. "That 
two sides of a triangle are greater than the third" is, perhaps, self-evident; but 
it is not an axiom, inasmuch as it can be inferred by demonstration from otlier 
propositions; but we can give no proof of the proposition tliat “things which are 
equal to the same are equal to one another,” and, i»eing self-evident, it is an 
axiom. 

Proposilions which are not axioms aie properties of figures obtained by pro- 
cesses of reasoning. Thev are divided into theorems and problems. 

A Theorem is the formal statement of a property that may be demonstrated 
from known propositions. These propositioiLS may themselves be theorems or 
axioms. A theorem consists of two parts, the hypothesis , or that which is as- 
sumed, and the conclusion , or tliat which is asserted to follow therefrom. Thus, 
in the typical theorem, 

11' X is Y. then Z is W, (i.) 

the hypothesis is that X is Y , and the conclusion is that. Z is W. 

Converse Theorems . — Two theorems are said to l»e converse, cacli of the 
other, when the hypoth&sis of eitlier is the conclusion of the other. Thus the 
converse of the tlieorem (i.) is — 

If Z is W, then X is Y. (II.) 

FVom the two theoreiiLS (i.) and (il.) we may infer two others, calletl their 
contrapositives. Tlius the contrapositive 

of (I.) is, If Z is not W, then X is not. Y\ (m.) 

of (II.) is, If X is not Y, then Z is not W. (iv.) 

The theorem (IV.) is called the obverse of (i.), and (ill.) the obverse of (II.). 

A Problern is a proposition in which something is proposed to l»e done, such 
as a line to be drawn, or a figure to be constructed, under some given conditions. 
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Thc Solulion of a problem is the method of construction which accomplishes 
the required end. 

Thc DemonstraUon is the proof, in thc case of a theorem, that the conchision 
follows from the hypothesis; and in the case of a problem, tliat the construction 
accomplishes the object proposed. 

The Enunciation of a problem consists of two parts, namely, the data , or 
things supposed to be given, and the quaesita, or things requircd to be done. 

Postulates are the elements of geometrical construction, and occupy the same 
relation with respect to problems as axioms do to theorems. 

A Cotollary is an inference or deduction from a proposition. 

A Letnma is an auxiliary proposition re<iuire<l in the demonstration of a 
principal proposition. 

A Secant or Transversal is a line which cuts a system of lines, a circle, or 
any other geometrical ligure. 

Congnient figures are those that can be made to coincide by superposi- 
tion. They agree in shape and size, but differ in position. Hence it follows, 
by Axiom VIII., that corresponding parts or portions of congruent íigures are 
congruent, and that congruent íigures are equal in every respect. 

Rule of Identity . — Under tliis name the following principle will be sometimes 
referred to:- 'If there is but one X and one Y , tlien, from the fact that X is 
Y , it necessarily follows that Y is X'' — Syllabus. 


PROP. I. Problem. 

On a given Jinite righl line (AB) to construet an equilateral triangle. 


Sol. With A as centre, and AB 
as radius, describe the circle BCD 
(Post. III.). With B as centre, and BA 
as radius, describe the circle ACE , cut- 
ting the former circle in C. Join CA, 
CB (Post. I.). Then ABC is the equi- 
lateral tnangle irx/uired. 

Dem. Because A is the centre of 
the circle BCD, AC is equal to AB 
(Def. XXXII.). Again, because B is the 
centre of the circle ACE. BC is equal to 



BA. Hence we liave proved. 


and BC = AB. 

But things which are equal to the same are equal to one another (Axiom I.); 
therefore AC is equal to BC: tlierefore the three lines AB. BC , CA are equal 
to one another. Hence the triangle ABC is equilateral (Def. XXI.); and it is 
described on the given line AB , which ums required to he done. 
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Questions for Examination. 


1. What is the datum in this proposition? 

2. What is the quaesitum'! 

3. What is a finite right line? 

4. What is the opposite of finite? 

5. In what part of the construction is the third postulate quoted? and for what purpose? 
Where is the first postulate quoted? 

6. Where is the first axiom quoted? 

7. What use is rnade of the definition of a circle? What is a circle? 

8. \V T hat is an e<|uilatcral triangle? 


Exercises. 

The following exercises are to be solved when the pupil has mastered the First Book: 

1. If the lines AF, BF be joined, the figure ACBF is a lozenge. 

2. If AB be produced to D and E, the triangles CDF and CEF are equilateral. 

3. If <7-4, CB be produced to meet the circles again in C and H, the points C, F, H are 
collinear, and the triangle CCH is equilateral. 

4. If CF be joined, CF 2 = 3-4B 2 . 

5. Describe a circle in the space ACB, bouncled by the line AB and the two circles. 


PROP. II. PROBLEM. 


From a given point (-4) to draw a right line equal to a given finite right line 

( BC ). 


Sol. — Join AD (Post. I.); on AB de- 
scribe the equilateral triangle ABD [i.]. 
With B as centre, and BC as radius, de- 
scribe the circle ECH (Post III.). Pro- 
duce DB to meet the circle ECH in E 
(Post. II.). With D as centre, and DE as 
radius, describe the circle EFG (Post. III.). 
Produce DA to meet this circle in F. AF 
is equal to BC. 

Dem. Because D is the centre of 
the circle EFG , DF is equal to DE 
(Def. XXXII.). And because DAB is an 
equilateral triangle, DA is equal to DB 
(Def. XXI.). Hence we liave 



DF = DE , 

and DA = DB; 

and taking the latter from the fonner, the remainder AF is equal to the remain- 
der BE (Axiom III.). Again, because B is the centre of the circle ECH . BC is 
equal to BE; and we liave proved that AF is equal to BE; and things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another (Axiom I.). Hence AF 
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is equal to BC. Therefore from the given point A the line AF has been dramn 
equal to BC. 

It is usual vvith coinmentators on Euclid to say that he allovvs the use of the rule and 
compass. Were such the case this Proposition wou!d have been unnecessary. The fact is. 
Eudid's object was to teach Theoretical and not Practical Geometry, and the only things 
he postulates are the drawing of right lines and the describing of circles. If he allovved the 
mechanical use of the rule and compass he could give methods of solving many problems that 
go beyond the limits of the “geometry of the point, line, and circle." See Notes D, F at the 
end of this work. 


Exercises. 

1. Solve the problem when the point A is in the line BC itself. 

2. Inflect from a given point A to a given line BC a line equal to a given line. State the 
number of solutions. 


PROP. III. PROBLEM. 

Frorn the greater (AB) of two given right lines lo cut oJJ a part equal to (C) 

the less. 

Sol. From -4, one of the extremitÌGS of 
AB , draw the right line AD eqnal to C [n.]; 
and with A as centre. and AD as radius, de- 
scribe the circle EDF (Post. m.) cutting AB 
in E. AE shall be equal to C. 

Dem. Because A is the centre of the circle 
EDF, AE is equal to AD (Def. XXXII.), and 
C is equal to AD (const.); and things which 
are equal to the same are equal to one another 
(Axiom I.); therefore AE is eciual to C. Where- 
fore Jrom AB. the greater of the two given lines, a part, AE. has been out off 
equal to C, the less. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What previous problein is employed in the solution of this? 

2. What postulate? 

3. What axiom in the deinonstration? 

4. Show how to produce the less of two given lines until the whole produced line becomes 
equal to the greater. 


r 



PRDP. IV. Theorem. 

If two triangles ( BAC , EDF) have two sides (BA. AC) of one equal re- 
spectively to two sides (ED. DF) of the other, and have also the angles (A. D) 
induded by those sides equal . the triangles shall be equal in eveny respecl that 
is, their ba.ses or third sides ( BC , EF) shall be equal, and the angles (B. C) 
at the base of one shall be respectively equal to the angles (E, F) at the base of 
the other ; narnely, those shall be equal lo rohich the equal sides are opjxtsile. 
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Dem. Let. us conceive the triangle 
DAC to be applied to EDF , so that the 
point A shall coincide with D, and the 
line AD with DE, and that the point C 
shall be on the same side of DE as F: 
then because AD Ls equal to DE, the 
point D sliall coincide with E. Again. 
because the angle DAC is e<|ual to the 
angle EDF, the line AC shall coincide with DF: and since AC is e<iual to DF 
(hyp.), the point C shall coincide with F: and we have proved that the point D 
coincides with E. Hence two points of the line DC coincide with two points of 
the line EF: and since two right lines cannot enclose a space, DC must coincide 
with EF. Hence the triangles agree in every respect; therefore DC is equa.1 lo 
EF , the angle D is e-j/ual to the angle E. the angle C to the angle F. and the 
triangle DAC to the Iriangle EDF. 

Questions for Examination. 



1. How many parts in the hypothesis of this Proposition? /tns. Three. Name them. 

2. How n>any in the conclusion? Name them. 

3. What technical term is applied to figures which agree in everything but position? /4n.s. 
They are said to be congruent. 

4. What is meant by superposition? 

5. What axiorn is made íise of in superposition? 

6. How many parts in a triangle? /ln.s. Six; namely, three sidc® and three angles. 

7. When it is recjuired to prove that two triangles are congruent, how inany parts of one 
rnust be given equal to corresponding parts of the other? /Ins. In general, any three except 
the three angles. This \vi!I be established in Props. VIII. and XXVI., taken along with IV. 

8. What. property of two lines having t\\'o common points is quotecl in this Proposition? 
Tliey inust coincide. 


Exercises. 

1. The line tliat bisects the TCrticral angle of an isosceles triangle bisects the base perpen- 
dicularly. 

2. If two adjacent sides of a cjuadrilateral be equal, and the diagonal bisects the angle 
between them, their other sides are equal. 

3. If two lines be at right angles. and if each bisect the other, tlien any point in either is 
equally distant from the extremities of the other. 

4. If equilateral triangles be described on the sides of any triangle, the distances between 
tlie vertices of the original triangle and the opposite vertices of the equilateral triangles are 
equal. <This Proposition should be proved after the student lias read Prop. XXXII.) 


PROP. V. Theorem. 

The angles ( ADC , ACD) at the base (DC) of an isosceles triangle are equal 
to one anolher, and if the equal sides (AD. AC) be produeed. the external angles 
(DEC, ECD) below the base shall be equal. 
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Dem. In DD take aiiy point F, aml from 
AE , the greater, cut off AG equal to AF [m]. 

Join BG, CF (Past. I.). Because AF is equal to 
AG (const.), and AC is e<jual to AB (hyp.), the 
two triangles FAC, GAB liave the sides FA, 

AC in one respectively equal to the sides GA, 

AB in the other; and the included angle A Ls 
connnon to botli triangles. Hence [iv.] the l»ase 
FC is equal to GB, the angle AFC is equal to 
AGB, and the angle ACF is equal to the angle 
ABG. 

Again, because AF is equal to AG (const.), 
and AB to AC (hyp.), the remainder, BF, is equal to CG (Axiom m); and we 
have proved that FC is equal to GB, and the angle BFC equal to the angle 
CGB. Hence the two triangles BFC, CGB liave the two sides BF. FC in one 
equal to the two sides CG, GB in the other; and the angle BFC contained 
by the two sides of one equal to the angle CGB contained by the two sides 
of the other. Therefore [iv.] these triangles have the angle FBC equal to the 
angle GCB. and these are the angles below the base. Also the angle FCB equal 
to GBC; but the whole angle FCA has been proved ecpial to the \vhole angle 
GBA. Hence the remaining angle ACB is equal to the remaining angle ABC, 
and these are the angles al the base. 



Observation. The great. dilliculty which be- 
ginners find in this Proposition is due to the fact 
that the two triangles ACF, ABG overlap each 
other. The teacher should niake these triangles sep- 
arate, as in the annexed diagram, and point out the 
corresponding parts thus: 


AC = AB; 

angle FAC = angle GAB. 


A A 



Hence [iv.j. 


angle ACF = angle ABG. 


and 


angle AFC = angle AGB. 


The student should also be shown how to apply one of the triangles to tlie other, so as to 
bring them into coincidence. Similar Illustrations may be given of the triangles BFC, CGB. 

The following is a very easy proof of this Proposition. 

Conceive the A ACB to be turned, without alteration, ro«ind 
the line AC, until it falls on the other side. Let ACD be its 
new position: then the angle ADC of the displaced triangle 
is evidently equal to the angle ABC, with which it originally 
coincided. Again, the two As BAC, CAD have the sides 
BA, AC of one respectively equal to the sides AC, AD of 
the other, and the in< lucl«xl angles equal; therefore [iV.J the 
angle ACB opposite to the side AB is equal to the angle 
ADC opposite to the side AC; but the angle ADC is equal 
to ABC; therefore ACB is equal to ABC. 

Cor . — Every equilateral triaugle is equiaugular. 
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Def. A line in any figure, such as AC in Ihe preceding diagram, which is 
such Ihat, hy folding the plane of the figure round it, one part of the diagram 
will coincide with the olher, is called an AXIS OF SYMMETRY oj the figure. 

Exercises. 

1. Prove thai the angles at the base are equal \vithout producing the sides. Also by 
producing the sides through the vertex. 

2. Prove that the line joining the point A to the intersection of the lines CF and B(1 is 
an axis of symmetry of the figxire. 

3. If two isosceles triangles be on the same base. and be either at the saine or at opposite 
sides of it, the line joining their vertices is an axis of syinmetry of the figure forined by them. 

4. Show how to prove this Proposition by assuming as an axiom that every angle has a 
bisector. 

5. Each diagonal of a iozenge is an axis of symmetry of the lozenge. 

6. If three points be taken on the sides of an equilateral triangle, namely, one on each side, 
at equal distances from the angles, the lines joining them form a new equilateral triangle. 


PROP. VI. - Theorem. 

If two angles ( B , C) of a triangle be equal, the sides (AC, AB) opposite to 

them are also equal. 

Dem. If AB, AC are not equal, one must be greater 
tlian the otlier. Suppose AB is tlie greater, and that the 
part BD is eqnal to AC. Join CD (Post. I.). Then the 
two triangles DBC, ACB have BD equal to AC. and BC 
connnon to both. Therefore the two sides DB. BC in one 
are equal to the two sides AC, CB in the otlier; and the 
angle DBC in one is equal to the angle ACB in the other 
(hyp). Therefore [iv.] the triangle DBC is equal to the 
triangle ACB — the less to the greater, which is absurd; hence AC, AB are 
unequal, that is, they are equal, 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What is the hypothesis in this Proposition? 

2. What Proposition is this the converse of? 

3. What is the obverse of this Proposition? 

4. What is the obverse of Prop. V.? 

5. What is meant by an indirect proof? 

6. How does Euclid generally prove converse Propositions? 

7. What false assuinption is made in the deinonstration? 

8. What does this assuinption lead to? 



PROP. VII Theorem. 

If two tnangles (ACB. ADB) on the same base (AB) and on the sarne side 
of it have one pair of contenninous sides (AC, AD) equal to one another, the 
other pair of contenninous sides (BC, BD) must be unequal. 
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Dem. 1 . Let the vertex of eacli triangle be without 
the other. Join CD. Then because AD is equal to AC 
(hyp.), the triangle ACD is isosceles; therefore [v.] the 
angle ACD is eíjual to the angle ADC: but ADC is greater 
than DDC (Axiom IX.); therefore ACD is greater tlian 
DDC: much, inore is DCD greater than DDC. Now if the 
side DD were equal to DC, the angle DCD would be equal 
to DDC [v.]; but it has been proved to be greater. Hence 
DD is not equal t.o DC. 

2. Let the vertex of one triangle ADD 
fall within the other triangle ACD. Pro- 
duce the sides AC. AD to E and F. 

Tlien because AC is equal to AD (hyp.), 
the triangle ACD Ls isosceles, and [v.] 
the external angles ECD. FDC at the 
other side of the base CD are equal; but 
ECD is greater tlian DCD (Axiom IX.). 

Therefore FDC is greater than DCD: 
inuch inore is DDC greater than DCD: 
but il' DC were eíjual to DD. tlie angle DDC would be eípial to DCD [v.]; 
Iherefore DC cannot be equal lo DD. 

3. If the vertex D of the second triangle fall on the line DC, it is evident 
tliat DC and DD are unequal. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What use is made of Prop. VII.? -4ns. A s a lemma U> Prop. vill. 

2. In the demonstration of Prop. VII. the contrapositive of Prop. V. occurs; sho\v \vhere. 

3. Show that two circles can intersect each other only in one point on the same side of 
the line joining their centres, and hence that two cirdes cannot have more than two points of 
intersection. 




PROP. VIII. TlIEOREM. 


If two triangles ( ADC , DEF) have 
lwo sides (AD. AC) of one respectively 
(U[ual to two sides ( DE , DF ) of the 
other, and have also tlie base (DC) of 
one equal to the base (EF) of the other; 
then the lwo triangles shall be equal, and 
the angles of one shall be respectively 
equal to the angles of the other — namely, 
those shall be equal to which the equal si, 



B C E F 

's are opposite. 


Dem. Let. the triangle ADC be applied to DEF. so that the point D will 
coincide with E, and the line DC with the line EF: tlien because DC is equal 
to EF. the point C shall coincide with F. Tlien if the vertex A fall on the same 
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side of EF as the vertex D, the point A must coincide with D ; for if not. let 
it take a different position G; then \ve have EG equal to DA, and DA is equal 
to ED (hyp.). Hence (Axiom I.) EG is equal to ED: in like manner, FG is 
equal to FD, and tliis is impossible [vil.j. Hence the point A must coincide with 
D, and the triangle ADC agrees in every respect with the triangle DEF: and 
therefore the three angles of one are respectively equal to the three angles of the 
other —namely, A to D. D to E, and C lo F. and the two tríangles are equal. 

This Proposition is the converse of IV., and is the second case of the con- 
gruence of triangles in the Elements. 



G 


Philo ’a Proof. Let the cxjual ba.scs be applied as in the foregoing proof, but let the vert ices 
be on the opposite sides; then let BGC be the position which EDF takes. .loin AG. Then 
because BG = BA, the angle BAG = BGA. In Iike manner the angle CAG = CGA. Hence 
the who!e angle BAC = BGC ; but BGC = EDF therefore BAC = EDF. 


PROP. IX. PROBLEM. 

To biseet a giuen rectilineal angle ( DAC ). 


Sol. In AD take any point D, and cut off 
[iii.] AE equal to AD. Join DE (Post. i.), and 
upon it, on the side remote from A, describe the 
equilateral triangle DEF [i.] Join AF. AF bisects 
the given angle DAC. 

Dem. The triangles DAF . EAF have the 
side AD equal to AE (const.) and AF common; 
therefore the two sides DA, AF are respectively 
equal to EA, AF, and the base DF is equal to 
the base EF, because they are the sides of an 
equilateral triangle (Def. XXI.). Therefore [VIII.] 
the angle DAF is e<iual to the angle EAF; hence 
the angle DAC is bisected by the line AF. 



Cor. — The line AF is an axis of symmetry of the figure. 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. Why does Euclid describe ihe equilateral triangle on the side remote from .4? 

2. In what case wauld the construction fail, if the equilateral triangle were described on 
the other side of DE'i 

Exercises. 

1. Prove this Proposition without using Prop. VIII. 

2. Prove that AF is perpendicular to DE. 

3. Prove that any point in AF is equally distant from the points D and E. 

4. Prove that any point in AF is equally distant from the lines AD, AO. 

PROP. X. PROBLEM. 

To bisect a given finite right line (AB). 

Sol. Upon AB describe an equilateral triangle 
ACB [i.]. Bisect the angle ACB by the line CD [ix.], 
meeting AB in D, then AB is bisecled in D. 

Dem. The two triangles ACD. BCD, have the 
side AC equal to BC, being the sides of an equilateral 
triangle, and CD common. Therefore the two sides 
AC, CD in one are equal to the two sides BC,, CD 
in the other; and the angle ACD is equal to the angle 
BCD (const.). Therefore the base AD is equal to the 
base DB [iv.]. Hence AB is bisected in D. 

Exercises. 

1. Show how to bisect a finite right linc by describing two circles. 

2. Every point equally distant from the points >1. B is in the line CD. 

PROP. XI. Problem. 

From a given point ( C ) in 
a given right line ( AB ) to draiv 
a right line perpendictdar to the 
given line. 

Sol. In AC take any point 
D , and make CE equal to CD 
[m.]. Upon DE describe an e<jui- 
lateral triangle DFE [i.]. Join 
CF. Then CF shall be at right angles lo AB. 

Dem. The two triangles DCF, ECF have CD equal to CE (const.) and 
CF common; therefore the two sides CD, CF in one are respectively equal 
to the two sides CE, CF in the other, and the base DF is equal to the base 
EF, being the sides of an equilateral triangle (Def. xxi.); therefore [vm.] the 
angle DCE is equal to the angle ECF, and they are adjacent angles. Therefore 
(Def. xiii.) each of tliem is a right angle, and CF is perpendicular to AB at the 
point C. 
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Exercises. 


1. The diagonals of a lozenge bisect each other perpendicularly. 

2. Prove Prop. XI. without using Prop. VIII. 

3. Erect a line at right angles to a given line at one of its extremities without producing 
the line. 

'1. Find a point in a given line that shall be equally distant from two given points. 

5. Find a point in a given line such that, if it be joined to two given points on opposite 
sides of the line, the angle formed by the joining lines shall be bisected by the given line. 

6. Find a point that shall be equidistant from three given points. 


PROP. XII. Problem. 

To draui a perpendicular to a given indefinite right line ( AD ) from a given 

point ( C ) unthout it. 

Sol. Take any point D on the 
other side of AD, and describe 
(Post. m.) a cirele, with C as cen- 
tre, and CD as radius, meeting AD 
in the points F and G. Bisect FG 
in H [x.|. Join CH (Post. I.). CH 
shall be at right angles lo AD. 

Dem. — Join CF, CG. Then the 
two triangles FHC, GHC liave FH equal to GH 
mon; and the base CF equal to the base CG , being radii 
(Def. xxxii.). Therefore the angle CHF is equal to the angle CHG [vill.], 
and, being adjacent angles, they are right angles (Def. xin.). Therefore CH is 
perpendictdar to AD. 


C 



(const.), and HC com- 
of the circle FDG 


Exercises. 

1. Prove that the circle cannot meet AB in more than two points. 

2. If one angle of a triangle be equal to the suin of the other two, the triangle can be 
divided into the sum of two isosceles triangles, and the base is equal to twice the line from its 
middle point to the opposite angle. 


PROP. XIII. Theorbm. 

The adjacent angles ( ADC , ADD) which one right line (AD) standing on 
another (CD) mak.es with it are either both right angles, or their sum is equal 
Lo two right angles. 
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Dem. If AD is perpendicular to CD , as in lig. 1, the angles ADC, ADD 
are right angles. If not, draw DE perpendicular to CD [xi.]. Now the angle 
CDA is equal to the sum of the two angles CDE. EDA (Def. XI.). Hence, 
adding the angle ADD, the sum of the angles CBA, ADD is equal to the sum 
of the three angles CDE, EDA, ADD. In like manner, the sum of the angles 
CBE, EDD is eqnal to the sum of the three angles CDE, EDA, ADD. And 
things which are e<iual to the same are equal to one another. Therefore the sum 
of the angles CBA. ADD is equal to the sum of the angles CBE, EBD ; but 
CDE, EBD are right angles; Iherefore the sum of the angles CBA, ABD is 
two right angles. 

Ot thus: Denote the nngle EBA by 0; then evidently 
the angle CBA = right angle + 0: 

the angle ABD = right angle - 0: 

therefore CBA + ABD = two right angles. 

Cor. 1. The sum of two supplemental angles is two riglit angles. 

Cor. 2. Two right lines cannot have a conimon segment. 

Cor. 3. The bisector of any angle bisects the corresponding re-entrant angle. 

Cor. 4. The bisectors of two supplemental angles are at right angles to each 
other. 

Cor. 5. The angle EDA is half the difference of the angles CBA, ADD. 


PROP. XIV. Theorem. 

If al a point (B) in a right line (DA) two 
other right lines ( CD . DD) on opposite sides 
make the adjacent angtes ( CBA , ADD) to- 
gether equal to two right angles, these two 
right lines fortn one conlinuous line. 

Dem. If DD be not the continuation of 
CB, let. DE be its continuation. Now, since 
CBE is a right line, and DA stands on it, the 
sum of the angles CDA, ADE is two right 
angles (xm. ); and the sum of the angles CBA, ABD is two right angles (hyp.); 
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therefore the sum of the aiigles CBA, ABE is equal to the sum of the angles 
CBA , ABD. Reject the angle CBA, \vhich is common, and \ve have the angle 
ABE equal to the angle ABD — that is. a part equal to the \vhole — \vhich is 
absurd. Hence BD must be in the same right line with CB. 


PROP. XV. TlIEOREM. 

If lwo right lines (AB. CD ) intersect one another, the opposite angles are 
equal (CEA = DEB, and BEC = AED). 

Dem. Because the line AE stands on CD. 
the sum of the angles CEA. AED is two right 
angles [xill.]: and because the line CE stands on 
AB, the sum of the angles BEC, CEA is two 
right angles; therefore the sum of the angles CEA, 

AED is equal to the sum of the angles BEC, 

CEA. Reject the angle CEA, which is connnon, 
and \ve have the angle AED equal lo BEC. In 
like manner, the angle CEA is equal to DEB. 

The foregoing proof may be briefly given, by saying that opposite angles are 
equal because they liave a common supplement. 

Questions for Examination on Props. XIII., XIV., XV. 



1. What problem is required in Euclid’s prool of Prop. XIII.? 

2. What theorem? -4n.s. No theorem, only the axioms. 

3. If t\\ r o lines intersect, ho\v many pairs of supplemental angles do they make? 

4. What relation does Prop. xiv. bear to Prop. XIII.? 

5. What three linra in Prop. XIV. are concurrent? 

6. What caution is requiretl in the enunciation of Prop. XIV.? 

7. State the converse of Prop. XV. Prove it. 

8. What is the subject of Props. XIII.. XIV., XV.? -4n.s. Arifiles at a point. 


PRDP. XVI. TlIEOREM. - „ 

A. í 

If any side (BC) of a triangle (ABC) be pro- 
duced, the exterior angle (ACD) is greater than ei- 
ther of the inlerior non-adjacent angles. 

Dem. Bisect AC in E [x.]. Join BE (Post. I.). 

Produce it, and from thc produced part cut off EF 
equal to BE [m]. Join CF. No\v because EC is 
equal to EA (const.), and EF is equal to EB, the 
triangles CEF, AEB liave the sides CE . EF in one 
equal to the sides AE. EB in the other; and the 
angle CEF equal to AEB [xv.]. Therefore [iv.] the 
angle ECF is equal to EAB; but the angle ACD is greater than ECF; therefore 
the angle ACD is greater tlian EAB. 
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In like maniier it may be shown, if the side AC be produced, that the exterior 
angle BCG is greater than the angle ABC; but BCG is equal to ACD [xv.]. 
Hence ACD is greater than ABC. Therefore ACD is greater tlian either of the 
interior non-adjacent angles A or B of tlie triangle ABC. 

Cor. 1. -The sum of the three interior angles of the triangle BCF is equal 
to the sum of the three interior angles of the triangle ABC. 

Cor. 2 — The area of BCF Ls equal to the area of ABC. 

Cor. 3. — The lines BA and CF. if produced, cannot meet at any finite 
distance. For, if they met at any íinite point X , the triangle CAX would liave 
an exterior angle BAC equal to the interior angle ACX. 


PROP. XVII. Theorem. 

Any two angles (B. C) of a triangle (ABC) are togelher less than two right 

angles. 

Dem. Produce BC to D. then the exterior angle 
ACD is greater than ABC [XVI.]: to each add the 
angle ACB. and we have the sum of the angles ACD. 

ACB greater than the sum of the angles ABC, ACB: 
but the sum of tlie angles ACD, ACB is two right 
angles [xill.]. Therefore the sum of the angles ABC, 

ACB is tess than two right angles. 

In like manner we may show tliat the sum of the angles ^4, 
angles .4, C, is less than two riglit angles. 

Cor. 1 . Every triangle must have at least two acute angles. 

Cor. 2 — If two angles of a triangle be unequal, the lesser must be acute. 

Exercise. 

Prove Prop. XVII. without produciriR a side. 


A 



B , or of the 


PROP. XVIII. TlIEOREM. 


If in any triangle (ABC) one side (AC) be grmter than another (AB), the 
angle opposite lo the greater side is grater than the angle opposite to the less. 


Dem. From AC cut olf AD equal to AB 
[m]. Join BD (Post. I.). Now since AB is equal 
to AD, the triangle ABD is Lsosceles; there- 
fore [V.] the angle ADB is equal to ABD: but 
the angle ADB is greater than the angle ACB 
[xvi.]; therefore ABD is greater than ACB. 
Much more is the angle ABC greater than the 
angle ACB. 


A 
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A 


Or thus: From A as centre, with the lesser 
side AB as radius. describe the circle BED . 
cutting BC in E. Join AE. Now since AB is 
equal to AE , the angle AEB is equal to ABE ; 
but AEB is greater tlian ACB (xvi.); therefore 
ABE is greater than ACB. 



Exercises. 

1. If in the second method the circle cut the line CB prodiiced through B. prove the 
Proposition. 

2. This Proposition may be proved by producing the less side. 

3. If two of the opposite sides of a quadrilateral be respectively the greatest and least. the 
angles adjacent to the least are greater than their opposite angles. 

4. In any triangle, the perpendicular from the vertex opposite the side which is not less 
than either of the remaining sides falls within the triangle. 


PROP. XIX. TlIEOREM. 

If one angle (B) of a tnangle (ABC) be greater Ihan another angle (C), the 
side (AC) ivhich it opposite to the greater angle is greater than the side (AB) 
which is opposite to the less. 

Dem. If AC be not greater than AB. it must 
be eitlier equal to it or less than it. Let us examine 
each case: 

1. If AC were equal to AB , the triangle ACB 
would be isosceles, and then the angle B would 
be equal to C [v.]; but it is not by hypothesis; 
therefore AB is not equal to AC. 

2. If AC were less than AB , the angle B would 
be less than the angle C [XVIII.]: but it is not by hypothesis; therefore AC is 
not less than AB; and since AC is neither equal to AB nor less than it, it must 
be greater . 
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Exercises. 

1. Prove this Proposition by a direct demonstration. 

2. A line from the vertex of an isosceles triangle to any point in the base is less than either 
of the equal sides, but greater if the point be in the base produced. 

3. Three equal liru's could not be drawn frorn the sanre point to the same line. 

4. The perpendicular is the least line which can be drawn from a given point to a giv'en 
line; and of all others that may be drawn to it, that which is nearest to the perpendicular is 
less than any one more rernote. 

5. If in the lig., Prop. XVI., AB be the greatest side of the A ABC, BF is the greatest 
side of the A FBC, and the angle BFC is less than half the angle ABC. 

6. If ABC be a A having AB not greater than AC, a line AC, drawn from A to any point 
C in BC. is less than AC. For the angle ACB [XVUI.] is not greater than ABC: but ACC 
[XVI.] is greater than ABC; therefore ACC is greater than ACC. Hence AC is (frcater than 
AC. 
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PROP. XX. Theorem. 


The sum of any two sides (DA. AC) of a triangle ( ABC ) is greater than the 

third. 

Dem. Produce BA to D (Post. II.), 
and make .4D equal to AC [III.]. Join CD . 

Tlien because AD is equal to AC, the angle 
ACD is equal to ADC (v.); therefore the 
angle BCD is greater than the angle BDC: 
hence the side BD opposite to the greater 
angle is greater tlian BC opposite to the 
less [xix.]. Again, since AC is equal to AD, 
adding BA to both, we have the sum of the 
sides BA. AC eíjual to BD. Therefore the 
sum of BA, AC is greater than BC. 

Or thus: Bisect the aiifile BAC by AE [lX.] Tlien the angle 
but EAC = EAB (const.); therefore the angle BEA is greater than 
greater than BE [XIX.]. In like manner AC is greater than EC. Thercforc thc sum of BA. 
AC is greatcr than BC. 

Exercises. 

1. In any triangle, the difference l>etween any two sides is less than the third. 

2. If anv point within a triangle be joined to its angular points, the sum of the joining 
lines is greater than its seiniperimeter. 

3. If through the extremities of the base of a triangle, whose sides are unequal, lines 
be drawn to any point in the bisector of the vertical angle, their difference is less than the 
difference of the sides. 

4. If the lines be drawn to any point in the bisector of the external vertical angle, their 
suin is greater than the sum of the sides. 

5. Any side of any polygon is less than the suin of the remaining sides. 

6. The perimeter of any triangle is greater than that of any inscribed triangle, and less 
than that of any circumscribed triangle. 

7. The periineter of any polygon is greater than that of any inscribed, and less than that 
of any circumscribed, polygon of the same nuinber of sides. 

8. The perimeter of a quadrilateral is greater than the sum of its diagonals. 

Def. A tine draum from any anglc of a triangle to thc middlc point of thc opposite sidc 
is callcd a rncdian of the tnangle. 

9. The sum of the three medians of a triangle is less than its periineter. 

10. The sum of the diagonals of a quadrilateral is less than the sum of the lines which can 
be drawn to its angular points from any point except the intersection of the diagonals. 

PROP. XXI. Theorem. 

If two lines (BD, CD) be drawn to a point (D) within a triangle from the 
extremities of its base (BC), their sum is less Ihan Ihe surn of the remaining 
side.s (BA, CA), but they contain a greater angle. 
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Dem. 1. Produce DD (Post. II.) to meet 
AC in E. Then, in the triangle DAE , tlie sum 
of the sides DA, AE is greater than the side DE 
[xx.]: to each add EC, and we have the sum 
of DA . AC greater than the sum of DE, EC. 

Again, the sum of the sides DE, EC of the tri- 
angle DEC is greater tlian DC : to eacli add DD. 
and we get the sum of DE, EC greater tlian the 

sum of DD , DC: but it has been proved that the sum of DA, AC is 
than the sum of DE, EC. Therefore rnuch more is the sum of DA, AC greater 
than Ihe surn of DD, DC. 

2. The external angle DDC of the triangle DEC Ls greater than the internal 
angle DEC [XVI.], and the angle DEC, for a like reason, is greater than DAC. 
Thetefote tnuch rnore is DDC grealer than DAC. 

Part 2 may be proved without producing either of the sides DD, DC. Tlnis: 
join AD and produce it to meet DC in F: then the angle DDF is greater than 
the angle DAF [xvi.], and FDC is greater thaii FAC. Therefore the whole 
angle DDC is greater than DAC. 

Exercises. 

1. The sum of the lines dravvn from any point 
vvithin a triangle to its angular points is less than the 
perimeter. (Compare Ex. 2, last Prop.) 

2. If a convex polygonal line ABGD lie within 
a convex polygonal line AAIND terminating in the 
same extremities, the length of the former is less than 
that of the latter. 


PROP. XXII. Problem. 

To conslruct a triangle tvhose three sides shall be respectively equai to Ihree 
given lines (.4. D, C ). Ihe sum of every two of uihich is greater than the third. 

Sol. Take any riglit line DE, terminated at D. but unlimited towards E, 
and cut ofF [ni.] DF equal to A, FG equal to D, and GH equal to C. With F 
as centre, and FD as radius, describe the circle KDL (Post. III.); and with G 
as centre, and GH as radius, describe the circle KHL, intersecting the former 
circle in K. Join KF, KG. KFG is the triangle required. 
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Dem. — Since F is the centre of the circle KDL , FK Ls equal to FD ; but 
FD is equal to A (const.); therefore (Axiom I.) FK is equal to -4. In like 
manner GK is equal to C, and FG is equal to D (const.) Hence the. ihree sides 
uf Ihe triangle KFG are respectively equal to the three lines A, D. C. 

Questions for Examination. 


1. What is the reason for stating in the enunciation that the sum of every two of the RÌven 
lines must be greater than the third? 

2. Pro\'e that when that condition is fulfillcxi the two circles must intersect. 

3. Under what conditions would the circles not intersect? 

4. If the sum of two of the lines were equal to the third, woulc! the circles meet? Prove 
that the>" would not intersect. 


PROP. XXIII. — Problem. 

At a given point (A) in a given right line ( AD ) to make an angle equal to a 
given rectUineal angle ( DEF ). 



Sol. In the sides ED. EF of the given angle take any arbitrary points D 
and F. .Join DF, and construct (xxil.j the triangle DAC , whose sides, taken in 
order, shall be equal to those of DEF namely, AD equal to ED. AC equal to 
EF , and CD equal to FD: then the angle DAC will [vm.j be equal to DEF. 
Hence it is the retiuired angle. 
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Exercises. 


1. Construct a triangle, being given two sides and the angle between tliem. 

2. Construct a triangle. being given two angles and the side between tliem. 

3. Construct a triangle. being given two sides and the angle opposite to one of them. 

4. Construct a triangle, being given the base, one of the angles at the base, and the sum 

or difference of the sides. 

5. GÌTOn two points, one of which is in a given line, it is required to find another point in 
the given line, such that the sum or difference of its distances from the former points may be 
given. Show that two such points may be found in each case. 


PROP. XXIV. Theorem. 

If two triangles ( ABC , DEF) fuive two sides {AB, AC) of one respectiuely 
(U{ual to two sides ( DE . DF) of the other . but the contained angte ( BAC ) of 
one greater than the contained angle ( EDF ) of the other, the base of thal which 
has the greater angle is greater than the base of the olher. 

Dem. — Of the two sides AB, 

AC, let AB be the one which is not 
the greater, and with it make the 
angle BAG equal to EDF [xxill.]. 

Tlien because AB is not greater 
than AC , AG is less than AC [xix., 

Exer. 6]. Produce AG to II, and 
make AH equal to DF or AC [ill.]. 

Join BH, CH. 

In the triangles BAH, EDF, we 
have AB equal to DE (hyp.), AH 
equal to DF (const.). and the angle 
BAH equal to the angle EDF (const.); therefore the base [iv.] BH is equal to 
EF. Again, because AH is equal to AC (const.), the triangle ACH is Lsosceles; 
therefore the angle ACH is equal to AHC [v.]; but ACH is greater than BCH, 
therefore AHC is greater tlian BCH: niuch inore Ls the angle BHC greater than 
BCH . and the greater angle is subtended by the greater side [XIX.]. Therefore 
BC is greater tlian BH: but BII has been proved to be equal to EF: therefore 
BC is greater than EF. 

The concluding part of this Proposition may Im* proved without joining C H , thus: 

BG + GH > BII [xx.J, 

AG + GC> AC [xx.]; 

therefore BC + AH > BH + AC; 

but AH = AC (const.); 

thcrefore BC is > BH. 

Or thus: Bisect the angle CAH by AO. Join OH. Now in the As CAO, HAO we have 
the sides CA, AO in one equal to the sides AH , AO in the other, and the contained angles 
equal; therefore the base OC is equal to the base OH [iV.J: to each add BO , and we have BC 
equal to the sum of BO, OH; but the sum of BO , OH is greater than BH [xx.[. Thcrefore 
BC is greater than BH, that is, greater than EF. 
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Exercises. 


1. Prove this Proposition by making the angle ABH to the left of AB. 

2. Prove that the angle BCA is greater than EFD. 


PROP. XXV. Theorem. 

If two triangles ( ABC , DEF) have two sides ( AD . AC) of one respectiuely 
etptal to two sides ( DE , DF) of the other , but the base ( BC ) of one greater 
Ihan the base ( EF ) of the other, the. angle (,4) contained by the sides of that 
which has the greater base is grealer them the angle ( D ) conlained by the sides 
of the other. 

Dem. If the angle A be not 
greater than D . it must be either 
equal to it or less tlian it. We 
shall examine each case: — 

1. If A were equal to D. the 
triangles ADC. DEF would liave 
the two sides AD, AC of one re- 
spectively equal to the two sides 
DE , DF of the other, and the an- 
gle A contained by the two sides 
of one equal to the angle D contained by the two sides of the other. Hence [iv.] 
DC would be equal to EF; but DC is, bv hypothesis, greater tlian EF: hence 
the angle A is not equal to the angle D. 

2. If .4 were less than D, tlien D would be greater tlian A. and the triangles 
DEF, ADC would have the two sides DE. DF of one respectively equal to the 
two sides AD. AC of the other, and the angle D contained by the two sides of 
one greater than the angle .4 contained by the two sides of the other. Hence 
[XXIV.] EF would be greater than DC; but EF (hyp.) is not greater than BC. 
Therefore A is not less tlian D. and we liave proved that it is not equal to it; 
therefore it must be greater. 

Or thus, directly: Construct 
the triangle ACC, whose three 
sides AG, GC , CA shall be re- 
spectively equal to the three sides 
DE , EF , FD of the triangle 
DEF [xxii.]. Join BG. Then 
because BC is greater tlian EF. 

BC is greater than CG. Hence 
[XVIII.] the angle BGC is greater 
than GBC ; and make (xxill.) 

the angle BGH equal to GBH, and join AH. Then [vi.] DII is equal to 
GH. Therefore the triangles ADH, AGH liave the sides AB, AH of one equal 
to the sides AG, AH of the other, and the base DH equal to GH. Therefore 
[vill.] the angle DAH is equal to GAH . Hence the angle DAC is greater than 
CAG, and therefore greater than EDF. 
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Exercise. 


Demonstrate this Proposition directly by cutting off froni BC a part equal to EF. 


PROP. XXVI. -Theorem. 

If two triangles ( ABC , DEF) have lwo angles (B. C) of one equal tespec- 
lively to lwo angles (E, F) of the other, and a side of one equal to a side 
similarly placed with respect to the equal angles of the olher , the triangles are 
equal in every respect. 

Dem. This Proposition breaks up into two according as thc sides given to 
be equal are the sides adjacent to the equal angles, nainely BC and EF. or 
those opposite equal angles. 

1. Let tlie equal sides be BC and EF; 
then if DE l»e not equal to AB, suppose GE 
to be equal to it. Join GF; then the triangles 
ABC, GEF have the sides AB. BC of one 
respectively equal to the sides GE, EF of the 
other, and the angle ABC equal to the angle 
GEF (hyp.); therefore [iv.] the angle ACB is 
equal to the angle GFE ; but the angle ACB 
is (hyp.) equal to DFE; hence GFE is equal 
to DFE — a part equal to the whole, which is absurd; therefore AB and DE are 
not unequal, tliat is, tliey are equal. Consequently thc triangles ABC , DEF 
have the sides AB. BC of one respectively equal to the sides DE, EF of the 
other; and the contained angles ABC and DEF equal; therefore [iv.] AC is 
equal to DF, and the angle BAC is equal to the angle EDF. 

2. Let the sides given to be equal be 
AB and DE: it is required to prove tliat 
BC is equal to EF , and AC to DF. If 
BC be not equal to EF, suppose BG to 
be equal to it. Join AG. Then the trian- 
gles ABG, DEF have the two sides AB, 

BG of one respectively equal to the two 
sides DE, EF of the other, and the angle 
ABG equal to the angle DEF: therefore 
[iv.] the angle AGB is equal to DFE; but the angle ACB is equal to DFE 
(hyp.). Hence (Axiom I.) the angle AGB is equal to ACB, that is, the exterior 
angle of the triangle ACG is equal to the interior and non-adjacent angle, which 
[xvi.] is impossible. Hence BC must be equal to EF, and the satne as in 1. AC, 
is equal to DF. and the angle BAC is equal lo the angle EDF. 

This Proposition. together with IV. and VIII., includes all the cases of the congruence of 
two triangles. Part I. may be proved iminediately by superix>sit ion. For it is evident if ABC 
be applied to DEF, so that the point B shall coincide with E, and the line BC with EF, 
since BC is equal to EF, the point C shall coincide with F\ and since the angles B, C are 
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respectively equal to the angles E, F, the lines BA, CA shall coincide with ED and FD. 
Hence thc tr/angles arc congruent. 


Def. If every point on a geometrical figure salisfies an assigned condition, 
that figure is called the locus of the point salisfying the condition . Tlius, for 
example, a eircle is the locus of a point whose distaiice from tlie centre Ls equal 
to its radius. 


Exercises. 

1. The extremities of the base of an isosceles triangle are equally distant froin any point 
in the perpendicular from the vertical angle on the base. 

2. If the line which bisects tlie vertical angle of a triangle also bisects the biise, the triangle 
is isosceles. 

3. The locus of a point which is equally distant from two fixed lines is the pair of lines 
which bisect the angles made by the fixed lines. 

4. In a given right line find a point such that the perpendiculars from it on two given lines 
may be ecjual. State also the number of solutions. 

5. If two right-angled triangles have equal hypotenuses, and an acute angle of one equal 
to an acute angle of the otlier, they are congruent. 

6. If two right-angled triangles have equal hypotenuses, ancl a side of one equal to a side 
of the other, tliey are congruent. 

7. The bisectors of the three internal angles of a triangle are concurrent. 

8. The bisectors of two external angles and the bisector of the third internal angle are 
concurrent. 

9. Through a given point <lraw a right line, such that perpendiculars on it from two gi\ , en 
points on opposite sides may be equal to each other. 

10. Through a given point draw a right line intersecting two given lines. and forming an 
isosceles triangle with them. 


Parallel Lines. 

Def. i. If two right lines in the same plane he such that, when produced 
indejinitely, they do not meet at any finite dislance, they are said to ìm: PARAL- 
LEL. 

Def. ii. A parallelogmm is a quadrilateral, both pairs of who.se opposite 
sides are parallel. 

Def. iii. The right line joining eitlier pair of opposite angles of a quadri- 
lateral is called a diagonal. 

Def. IV. — If both pairs of opposite sides of a quadrilateral be produced to 
meet, the right line joining their points of intersection is called its third diagonal. 

Def. V.- A quadrilateral which has one pair of opposite sides parallel is 
called a trapeziurn. 

Def. VI. If from the extremities of one right 
line perpendiculars be drawn to another, tlie inter- 
cept between their feet is calletl the projection of the 
first line on the second. 

Def. vii. — W hen a right line intersects two 
other right lines in two distinct points it makes 
with tliem eight angles, which have received spe- 
cial names in relation to one another. Tlnus, in the 
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figure — 1, 2; 7, 8 are called exterior augles; 3, 4; 5, fi, intenor augles. Again, 
4; 6; 3, 5 are called allernate angles; lastly, 1, 5; 2, 6; 3, 8; 4, 7 are called 
corresponding angles. 


PROP. XXVII. Theorem. 

Ifa right line (EF) intersecting two right lines ( AD , CD) mahes the alternate 
angles (AEF, EFD) equal to each other, these lines an parallel. 

Dem. If AD and CD are not 
lel tliey must meet, if produced, at some 
finite distance: if possible let thein meet 
in G\ then the figure EGF is a triangle, 
and tlie angle AEF is an exterior angle, 
and EFD a non-adjacent interior angle. 

Hence [XVI.] AEF is greater than EFD: 
but it is also eíjual to it (hyp.), that is, both equal and 
Hence AB and CD are parallel. 

Or thus: Bisect EF in O: turn tlie whole figure round O a s a centre, so that 
EF shall fall on itself; then because OE = OF, the point. E sliall fa.ll on F: and 
because the angle AEF is equal to the angle EFD, the line EA will occupy 
the place of FD, and the line FD the place of EA: therefore the lines AB, CD 
interchange places, and the figure is symmetrical with respect to the point O. 
Hence, if AB, CD meet on one side of O, tliey must also ineet on the otlier 
side; but two right lines cannot enclose a space (Axiom X.); therefore they do 
not meet at either side. Hence they are parallel. 
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greater, which is absurd. 


PRDP. XXVIII. Theorem. 

If a right line (EF) intersecting two righl lines (AB, CD) mahes the exterior 
angle (EGB) et/ual lo its corresponding interior angle (GIID), or mahes two 
interior angles (BGH, GHD) on the same side equat to two right angles, the 
two right lines are parallel. 

Dem. 1. Since the lines AB. EF inter- 
sect, the angle AGH is equal to EGB [xv.]; 
but EGB is equal to GHD (hyp.); therefore 
AGH is e<iual to GHD. and tliey are alternate 
angles. Hence [xxvil.] AB is paraUel lo CD. 

2. Since AGH and BGH are adjacent an- 
gles, their sum is eíiual to two riglit angles 
[xill.]; but the sum of BGH aiid GHD is two 
riglit angles (hyp. ); therefore rejecting the angle BGH we have AGH equal 
GIID, and they are alternate angles; therefore AB is parallel to CD [XXVII.]. 
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PROP. XXIX. Theorem. 


If a right line ( EF ) intersect two parallel right lines (AD. CD), it mahes- 

1. the altemate angles ( AGH.GHD ) equal lo one another; 2. the exterior angte 
(EGB) equal to the corresponding inlerior angle (GHD); 3. the two interior 
angles ( BGH , GH D) on the same side equal to two right angles. 

Dem. If the angle AGH be not equal to 
GH D , one must be greater than the other. Let. 

AGH l»e the greater; to each add BGH , and 
we liave the sum of the angles AGH , BGH 
greater tlian the sum of the angles BGH, 

GHD ; but the sum of AGIí. BGH is two right 
angles; therefore the sum of BGH , GH D is 
less tlian two right angles, and therefore (Ax- 

iom xil.) the lines AB, CD, if produced, will meet at some ÍTnite distance: but 
since they are parallel (liyp.) they cannot meet at any finite distance. Hence 
the angle AGH is not unequal to GHD—lhat is, it is equal to it. 

2. Since the angle EGB is equal to AGH [xv.], and GHD is equal to AGH 
(1), EGB is equal to GHD (Axiom I.). 

3. Since AGH is equal to GHD (1), add HGB to eacli, and we liave the sum 
of the angles AGH. HGB equal to the sum of the angles GHD. HGB: but the 
sum of the angles AGH . HGB [xill.] is two right angles; therefore the sum of 
Ihe angles BGIí. GHD is two right angles. 
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Exercises. 


1. Demonstrate both parts of Prop. XXVIII. without using Prop. XXVII. 

2. The parts of all perpendiculars to two parallel lines interceptcxl bet\\ r een them are equal. 

3. If ACD , BCD be acijacent angles, any parallel to AB will meet the bisectors of these 
angles in points equally distant from \vhere it meets CD. 

4. If through the middle point O of any right line terminated by two parallel right lines 
any other secant be dra\vn, the intercept on this line made by the parallels is bisected in O. 

5. Two right lines passing through a point equidistant from two parallels intercept equal 
portions on the parallels. 

6. The perimeter of the parallelogram, formed by drawing parallels to two sides of an 
equilateral triangle from any point in the third side, is equal to twice the side. 

7. If the opposite sides of a hexagon be equal and parallel, its diagonals are concurrent. 

8. If two intersecting right lines be respecti\ r ely parallel to t\vo others, the angle between 
the former is cxjual to the angle bet\veen the latter. For if AB, AC be respectively parallel to 
DE, DF, and if AC, DE meet in C, the angles A, D are each equal to C [XXIX.]. 


PROP. XXX. THEOREM. 

If two right lines (AB, CD) be parallel to the same righl line (EF), they are 

parallel to one another. 
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Dem. Draw any secaiit GHK. Theii since 
AD aud EF are parallel, the aiigle AGH is etjual 
to GHF [xxix.]. In like maimer the angle GHF 
is equal to HKD [XXIX.]. Therefore the angle 
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Hence [xxvil.] AD is parallel lo CD. 
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PROP. XXXI. Problem. 





Through a given point (C) to draw a right line parallel to a given righl line. 


Sol. Take any point D in AD. Join CD 
(Post. i.), and make tiie angle DCE equal to the 
angle ADC [xxill.]. The line CE is parallel to 
AD [xxvii.]. 

Exercises. 

1. Given the altitude of a triangle and the base angles, construct it. 

2. From a given point draw to a given line a line making with it an angle equal to a given 
angle. Show that there will be two solutions. 

3. Prove the following construction for trisecting a given line AB: On AB describe an 
equilateral A ABC. Bisect the angles A, B by the lines AD. BD , meeting in D: through D 
draw parallels to AC, BC, meeting AB in E , F: E, F are the points of trisection of AB. 

J í. Inscribe a square in a given equilateral triangle, having its base on a given side of the 
triangle. 

5. Draw a line parallel to the base of a triangle so that it may be — 1. equal to the intercept 
it makes on one of the sides from the extremity of the base: 2. equal to the suin of the two 
intercepts on the sides from the extremities of the base; 3. equal to their difference. Show 
that there are two solutions in each case. 

6. Through two given points in two parallel lines draw two lines forming a lozenge with 
the given parallels. 

7. Between two lines given in position place a line of given length which shall be parallel 
to a given line. Show that there are two solutions. 



PROP. XXXII. THEOREM. 


If any side (AD) of a Iriangle ( ADC ) be 
pioduced ( to D), the external angle (CDD) 
is equal to the surn of the lwo internal non- 
adjacent angles (A, C), and the sum of the 
Ihree intemal angles is ei/ual to two right an- 
gles. 

Dem. Dravv DE parallel to AC [XXXI.]. 

No\v since DC intersects tlie parallels DE. 

AC, the alternate angles EDC, ACD are 

equal [XXIX.]. Again, since AD intersects the parallels DE, AC, the angle 
EDD is equal to DAC [XXIX.]; heuce the \vhole aiigle CDD is equal to the sum 
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of the t\vo angles ACB. BAC : to ead» of these add the angle ABC and \ve 
have the sum of CBD, ABC equal to the sum of the three angles ACB , BAC, 
ABC: but the sum of CBD , ABC is two right angles fxill.]; hence Ihe sum of 
the Ihree angles ACB, BAC , ABC is two right angles. 

Cor. 1. If a right-angled triangle be isosceles, eacl» base angle is iialf a right 
angle. 

Cor. 2. — If t\vo triangles liave two angles in one respectively equal to two 
angles in the other, their remaining angles are equal. 

Cor. 3. — Since a quadrilateral can be divided into two triangles, the sum of 
its anglas is equal to four right anglas. 

Cor. 4. If a fignre of n sides be divided into triangles by drawing diagonals 
from any one of its angles tliere will be (n — 2) trianglas; hence the sum of its 
angles is equal 2(n — 2) right angles. 

Cor. 5. If all the sides of any convex polygon be produced, the sum of the 
external anglas is equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 6. Each angle of an equilateral triangle is two-thirds of a right angle. 

Cor. 7. If one angle of a triangle l>e equal to the sum of the other two, it 
is a right angle. 

Cor. 8. — ■ Every right-angled triangle can be divided into t\vo isosceles trian- 
gles by a line drawn from the right angle to the hypotenuse. 

Exercises. 


1. TVisec’i a right anglc. 

2. Any angle of a triangle is obtuse, right, or acute, according as the opposite side is 
greater than, equal to, or less than, twice the mcdian drawn from that angle. 

3. If the sides of a polygon of n sides be produced, the sum of the angles between each 
alternate pair is equal to 2(n — I) right angles. 

4. If the line which bisects the external vertical angle be pnrallel to the biise, the triangle 
is isosceles. 

5. If tiTO right-angled As ABC, ABD be on the sanie hypotenuse AB. and the vertices 
C and D be joined, the pair of angles subtended by any side of the quadrilateral thus formed 
are equal. 

6. The three perpendiculars of a triangle are concurrent. 

7. The bisectors of t\\x> adjacent angles of a parallelogram are at right angles. 

8. The bisectors of the external angles of a quadrilateral forni a circumscribed quadrilat- 
eral, the suni of whose opposite angles is equal to two right angles. 

9. If the three sides of one triangle be respectively perpendicular t« those of another 
triangle, the triangles are equiangular. 

10. Construct a right-angled triangle, being given the hypotenuse and the sum or difference 
of the sides. 

11. The angles niade with the base of an isosceles triangle by perpendiculars from its 
extremities on the equal sides are eacli cxjual to half the vertical angle. 

12. The angle included between the internal bisector of one base angle of a triangle and 
the external bisector of the other base angle is ec|ual to half the vertical angle. 

13. In the construction of Prop. XVIII. prove that the angle DBC is equal to half the 
difference of the base angles. 

14. If .4, B , C denote the angles of a A, pro\x* that ^(A + B ), ^(B + C ), ^(C + A) will 
be the angles of a A formed by any side and the bisectors of the external angles between that 
side and the other sides produced. 
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PROP. XXXIII. Theorem. 


The right lines (AC. DD) uihichjoin the adjacent extremities of two equal and 
parallel righl lines ( AB , CD ) are equal aiul parallel. 

Dem. Join BC . Now since AB is paral- 
lel to CD. and BC intersects them, the an- 
gle ABC is eípial to the alternate angle DCB 
[xxix.]. Again, since AB is ecpial to CD. and 
BC connnon, the triangles ABC. DCB have 
the sides AB, BC in one respectively ecpial to 
the sides DC. CB in the other, and the angles 
ABC. DCB contained by those sides ecjual; 
therefore [iv.] tiie base AC is eqnal to the base 
BD. and the angle ACB is ecpial to the angle CBD ; but these are alternate 
angles; hence [XXVII.] AC is parallel to BD. and it has been proved eqnal to it. 
Therefore AC is both equal and parallel to BD. 

Exercises. 

1. If two right lines AB, B(' be respectively equal and parallel to two other right lincs 
DE, EF , the right line AC joining the extremities of the former pair is equal to the right line 
DF joining the extremities of the latter. 

2. Right lines that are equal and parallel have equal projections on any other right line; 
and conversely, parallel right lines that have e'qual projections on another right line are equal. 

3. E<)iial right lines tliat have equal projections on another right line are parallel. 

4. The right lines which join transversely the extremities of two equal and parallel right 
lines bisect each other. 



PROP. XXXIV. — THEOREM. 

The opposite sides (AB. CD: AC , BD) and the opposite angles (A, D: 
B, C) of a parallelogram are equal to one another, and either diagonal bisects 
the parallelogram. 

Dem. Joi» BC. Sincc AB is parallel to 
CD. and BC intersects them, the angle ABC 
is equal to the angle BCD [XXIX.]. Again, 
since BC intersects the parallels AC, BD. the 
angle ACB is equal to the angle CBD: hence 
the triangles ABC, DCB have the two angles 
ABC, ACB in one respectively equal to the 
two angles BCD, CBD in the other, and the 
side BC common. Therefore [xxvi.] AB is equal lo CD, and AC to 
angle BAC lo the angle BDC, and Ihe triangle ABC to the triangle BDC. 

Again, because the angle ACB is equal to CBD. and DCB equal to ABC, 
Ihe ivhole angle ACD is equal to the whole angle ABD. 

Cor. 1. If one angle of a parallelogram be a right angle, all its angles are 
right angles. 
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Cor. 2. 11' t\vo adjacent sides of a parallelogram be equal, it is a lozenge. 

Cor. 3. If both pairs of opposite sides of a quadrilateral be equal, it is a 
parallelogram. 

Cor. 4. If botli pairs of opposite angles of a quadrilateral be equal, it Ls a 
parallelogram. 

Cor. 5. If the diagonals of a quadrilateral blsect each other, it is a paral- 
lelogram. 

Cor. 6. If both diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect the quadrilateral, it is a 
parallelogram. 

Cor. 7. If the adjacent sides of a parallelogram be equal, its diagonals bisect 
its angles. 

Cor. 8.— If the adjacent sides of a parallelogram be equal, its diagonals 
intersect at right angles. 

Cor. 9. In a right-angled parallelogram the diagonals are equal. 

Cor. 10. If the diagonals of a parallelogram be perpendicular to each other, 
it is a lozenge. 

Cor. 11.- If a diagonal of a parallelogram bisect the angles whose vertices 
it joins, the parallelogram is a lozenge. 

Exercises. 


1. The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

2. If the diagonals of a parallelogram be equal, all its angles are right angles. 

3. Divide a right line into any number of equal parts. 

J i. The right lines joining the adjacent extremities of two unequal parallel right lines %vill 
meet, if produced, on the side of the sliorter parallel. 

5. If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral be parallel but not equal, and the otlier pair 
equal but not parallel. its opposite angles are supplemental. 

6. Construct a triangle, being given the middle points of its three sides. 

7. The area of a quadrilateral is equal to the area of a triangie, having two sides equal to 
its diagonals, and the contained angle equal to that between the diagonals. 


PROP. XXXV. Theorem. 

Parallelograms on the same base ( BC ) and betmeen Ihe same parallels are 

equal. 

Dem. 1 . Lct the sides AD. DF 
of the parallelograms AC, BF op- 
posite to the common base BC ter- 
rninate in the same point D, then 
[xxxiv.] each parallelogram is dou- 
ble of the triangle BCD. Hence they 
aie equal to one another. 

2. Let the sides AD, EF (figures 
(a), (/?)) opposite to BC not 



terminate in the same point. 
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Then because ABCD is a parallelogram, AD is equal to BC [XXXIV.]; and 
since BCEF is a parallelogram, EF is equal to BC\ therefore (see lig. (a)) 
take away ED, and in fig. (8) add ED. and we have in each case AE equal to 
DF , and BA is equal to CD [xxxiv.]. Hence the triangles BAE , CDF liave 
the two sides BA, AE in one respectively equal to tlie two sides CD, DF in 
the other, and the angle BAE [XXIX.] equal to the angle CDF; hence [iv.] the 
triangle BAE is e<iual to the triangle CDF: and taking each of these triangles 
in succession from the quadrilateral BAFC, there mill remain Ihe parallelogmm 
BCFE equal to the paraUelogram BCDA. 

Or thus: The triangles ABE, DCF have [XXXIV.] the sides AB, BE in 
one respectively equal to the sides DC, CF in the other, and the angle ABE 
equal to the angle DCF [XXIX., Ex. 8]. Hence the triangle ABE is equal to the 
triangle DCF ; and, taking each away from the quadrilateral BAFC, there wiU 
remain the parallelogram BCFE equal to the pamllelogram BCDA. 

Observation. By the second method of proof the subdivision of the demonstration into 
cases is avoided. It is easy to see that. either of the t\vo parallelograms ABGD, EBCF can be 
divided into parts and rearranged so as to make it. congruent with the other. This Proposition 
affords the first instance in the Eiements in which equality which is not crongruence occurs. 
This equality is expressed algebraically by the symbol =, while congruence is denoted by =, 
calhxi also the symbol of identity. Figures tliat are congruent are said to be idenlically cqual. 


PROP. XXXVI. Theorem. 

Pamllelograms {BD. FH) on a/ual bases ( BC , FG) and beluieen the same 

parallels are equal. 

Dem. Join BE, CH . Now 
since FII is a parallelogram, FG 
is e<iual to EH [xxxiv.]; but BC 
is equal to FG (hyp.); therefore 
BC is equal to EH (Axiom I.). 

Hence BE, CH, which join their 
adjacent extremities, are equal 
and parallel; therefore BH is a 

parallelogram. Again, since the parallelograms BD. BII are on the same base 
BC, and between the same parallels BC, AH . tliey are equal [xxxv.]. In like 
manner, since the parallelograms HB. HF are on the same base EH , and be- 
tween the same parallels EII . BG, tliey are equal. Hence BD and FH are eacli 
equal to BH . Therefore (Axiom I.) BD is equal to FH. 
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Exercise. Prove this Proposition without joining BE, OH. 


PROP. XXXVII. THBOREM. 

Trìangles (ABC, DBC) on the same base (BC) and between Ihe same 
parallels ( AD . BC) are eqital 

Dem. Produce AD botli 
ways. Draw BE parallel to 
AC, and CF parallel to BD 
[xxxi.] Then the figures AEBC , 

DBCF are parallelograms; and 
since they are on the same base 
BC, and between the same par- 
allels BC, EF they are equal 
[XXXV.]. Again, the triangle ABC is half 
because the diagonal AB bisects it. In like manner the triangle DBC is half 
the parallelogram DBCF, because the diagonal DC bisects it, and halves of 
equal things are equal (Axiom vil.). Therefore the Iriangle ABC is equal lo the 
triangle DBC. 



Exercises. 


1. If two equal triungles be on the same base, but on opposite sides, the right line joining 
tlieir vertices is bisected by the base. 

2. Construct a triangle equal in area to a given quadrilateral figure. 

3. Construct a triangle equal in area to a given rectilineal figure. 

4. Construct a lozenge equal to a given parallelogram, and having a given side of the 
parallelogram for base. 

5. Given the base and the area of a triangle, find the locus of the vertex. 

6. If through a point O, in the production of the diagonal .4(7 of a parallelogram ABOD, 
any right line be drawn cutting the sides AB. BO in the points E, F, and ED , FD be joined, 
the triangle EFD is less than half the parallelogram. 


PROP. XXXVIII. Theorem. 

Ttvo triangles on (Ujual bases and between the sarne parallels are equal. 

Dem. By a coiìstructiou similar to thc last, we see that the triangles are 
the halves of parallelograms, on equal bases, and between the same parallels. 
Hence tliey are the halves of equal parallelograms [XXXVI.]. Therefore they are 
exjiial to one another. 


Exercises. 

1. Every median of a triangle bisects the triangle. 

2. If two triangles have two sides of one respectively equal to two sides of the ot-her, and 
the contained angles supplemental, tlieir areas are equal. 
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3. If the base of a triangle be divided into any number of equal parts, right lines drawn 
froin the vertex to the points of division will divide the whole triangle into as many equal 
parts. 

-1. R.ight lines from any point in the diagonal of a parallelogram to the angular points 
through which the diagonal does not pass, and the diagonal, divide the parallelogram into 
four triangh's which are equal, tiio by two. 

5. If one diagonal of a quadrilateral bisects the other, it also bisects the quadrilateral. and 
conversely. 

6. If two As ABC, ABD be on the same base AB, and between the same parallels, and 
if a parallel to AB meet the sides AC, BC in the point E, F; and the sides AD, BD in the 
point G, II; then EF = Gll. 

7. If instead of triangles on the same base we have triangles on equal bases and between 
the same parallels, the intercepts made by the sides of the triangles on any parallel to the 
bases are equal. 

8. If the middle points of any two sides of a triangle be joined, the triangle so formed with 
the two half sides is one-fourth of the whole. 

9. The triangle whose vertices are the iniddle points of tiio sides, and any point in the 
base of another triangle, is one-fourth of that triangle. 

10. Bisect a given triangle by a right line drawn from a given point in one of the sides. 

11. Trisect a given triangle by three right lines drawn from a given point within it. 

12. Prove that any right line through the intersection of the diagonals of a parallelograni 
bisects the parallelogram. 

13. The triangle formed by joining the middle point of one of the non-parallel sides of a 
trapexium to the extremities of the opposite side is equal to half the trapezium. 


PROP. XXXIX. Theorem. 

Equal triangles ( BAC , BDC) on the same base (BC) and on the same side of 
it are betiveen the same parallels. 

Dem. — Join AD. Then if AD be not par- 
allel to BC, let AE be parallel to it, and let 
it cut BD in E. Join EC. Now since the tri- 
angles BEC . BAC are on the same base BC, 
and between the same parallels BC, AE , they 
are equal [xxxvil.]; but the triangle BAC is 
equal to the triangle BDC (hyp.). Therefore 
(Axioni i.) the triangle BEC is equal to the 
triangle BDC — that is, a part equal to the whole which is absurd. Hence AD 
must be parallel to BC. 



B C 


PROP. XL. Theorem. 

Equal triangles ( ABC , DEF) on equal bases ( BC , EF) which form parts 
of the same right line , and on Ihe same side of the line, are between the same 
parallels. 
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Dem. — Join AD. If AD be not 
parallel to DF , let AG be parallel 
to it. Join GF. Now since the tri- 
angles GEF and ABC are on equal 
bases BC , EF, and between the same 
parallels BF, AG , they are equal 
[xxxvill.]; but the triangle DEF is 
equal to the triangle ABC (hyp.). Hence GEF is equal to DEF (Axiom i.)— 
tliat is, a part equal to the whole, which is absurd. Therefore AD must be 
parallel to BF. 

Def. Thc altitude of a triangle is the perpendicular from the vertex on the 
base. 

Exercises. 

1. IViangles and parallelograms of equal bases and altitudes are respectively equal. 

2. The right line joining the middle points of two sides of a triangle is parallel to the 
third; for the medians from the extremities of the base to these points will each bisect the 
original triangle. Hence the two triangles whose base is the third side and whose vertices are 
the points of bisection are equal. 

3. The parallel to any side of a triangle through the middle point of another bisects the 
third. 

'1. The lines of connexion of the middle points of the sides of a triangle divide it into four 
congruent triangles. 

5. The line of connexion of the middle points of two sides of a triangle is equal to half the 
third side. 

6. The middle points of the four sides of a convex quadrilateral, taken in order, are the 
angular points of a parallelogram whose area is equal to half the area of the quadrilateral. 

7. The sum of the two parallel sides of a trapezium is double the line joining the iniddle 
points of the two remaining sides. 

8. The parallelogram formed by the line of connexion of the middle points of two sides of 
a triangle, and any pair of parallels drawn through the same points t-o meet the third side, is 
equal to half the triangle. 

9. The right line joining the middle points of opposite sides of a quadrilateral, and the 
right line joining the middle points of its diagonals, are concurrent. 

PROP. XLI. Theorem. 

If a itarallelogram (ABCD) and a triangle (EBC) be on the same base (BC) 
and bettveen the same parallels, the parallelogmm is double of Uie triangle. 

Dem. Join AC. Thc parallelogram 
ABCD is double of thc trianglc ABC [XXXIV.]; 
but the triangle ABC is equal to the trian- 
gle EBC [XXXVII.]. Therefore the parallelogram 
ABCD is double of the triangle EBC. 

Cor. 1. -If a triangle and a parallelogram 
have equal altitudes, and if the base of the tri- 
angle be dotible of the base of the parallelogram, 
the areas are equal. 
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Cor. 2. The sum of the triangles whose bases are two opposite sides of 
a parallelogram, and which have any point between tliese sides as a common 
vertex, is ecpial to half the parallelograin. 

PROP. XLII. Problem. 

To cumtruct a parallelogram equal lo a given Iriangle (ABC), and having an 
angle equal lo a given angle ( D ). 


Sol. Bisect AB in E. Join EC. Make the angle BEF [xxm.] equal to D. 
Draw CG parallel to AB [XXXI.], and BG parallel to EF . EG is a parallelogram 
fulJUling the required conditions. 

Dem. Because AE is equal to EB (const.), the triangle AEC is equal 
to the triangle EBC [XXXVIII.], therefore the triangle ABC is double of the 
triangle EBC ; but the parallelogram EG is also double of the triangle EBC 
[xli.]. becamse they are on the same base EB. and between the same parallels 
EB and CG. Therefore the parallelogram EG is equal to the triangle ABC, 
and it has (const.) the angle BEF e<iual to D. Hence EG is a parallelogmm 
fulfUling the required conditions. 

PROP. XLIII. TlIEOREM. 

The paralleïs ( EF , GH) through any 
point (K) in one of the diagonals (-4C) of 
a panitlelogjum divide U into four parallelo- 
grams, of which the lwo ( BK . KD) thj'ouyh 
which the diagonal does not pass, and xvhich 
aje called the complements of the other 
lwo, are equal. 

Dem. Because the diagonal bisects the 
parallelograms AC, AK , KC we have 
triangle ABC, the triangle AHK 
to the triangle KGC. Hence, subtracting the sums of the two last equalities 
from the first, we get the parallelograin DK equal to the parallelogram KB. 

Cor. 1 . If through a point K within a parallelogram ABCD lines drawn 
parallel to the sides make the parallelograms DK, KB equal, K is a point in 
the diagonal AC. 

Cor. 2. The parallelogram BH is equal to AF, and BF to HC. 

Oor. 2. stipplies an easy «lemonstration of a fundamental Proposition in Statics. 
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[xxxiv.] the triangle ADC ecpial to the 
equal to AEK, and the triangle KFC equal 
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Exercises. 


1. // EF, GH bc paiallcls ta the adja- 
cent sides of a parallelogiam ABGD, thc di- 
aganals EH , GF of two of the four i i s into 
ivhich thci/ dimdc it and one of thc diagonats 
of ABC D are concurrent. 

Dein. Let EH. GF meet in M; 
through M draw MP , MJ parallel to AB, 

BC. Produce AD, GH, BC to meet MP. 
and AB, EF, DC to meet MJ. Now the 
compleinent OF — FJ : to each add the 

□ FL, and we get the figure OFL — □ CJ. 

Again, the complement PH = H I< [XLIII.J: 
to each add the □ OC, and we get the 

□ PC = fifiure OFL. Hence the □ PC = CJ. Therefore they are about the saine di- 
agonal [\LIIL, Cor. 1]. Hence AC praduccd will pass through M. 

2. Thc middle points of thc three diagonals AC. BD. EF of a quadmlatcral ABCD are 
callinear. 




Deni. Oomplete the □ AEBG. Draw DH, CI parallel to AG, BG. Join ///. and 
produce; then AB, CD, IH are concurrent (Ex. 1); therefore IH will pa&s through F. .loin 
EI, EH. Now [xi., Ex. 2, 3] the middle points of EI, EH, EF are collinear, but [XXXIV., 
Ex. 1] the middle points of EI, EH are the middle points of AC, BD. Iience the middlc 
points of AC, BD, EF arc callinear. 


PROP. XLIV. Problem. 

To a given, right line ( AB ) to appty a parallelogram which shall be equal to 
a given triangle ( C ), and have one of iLs angles eqtial to a given angle ( D ). 
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Sol. — Coiistruct the parallelogram DEFG [xlii.] equal to the given triangle 
C, and having the angle D equal to the given angle D, and so that its side DE 
shall be in the same right line with AD. Through .4 draw Alí parallel to DG 
[XXXI.], and produce FG to meet it in H. Join HD. Then because HA and FE 
are parallels, and HF intersects them, the sum of the angles AHF, HFE is two 
right angles [XXIX.]; therefore the sum of the angles DHF, HFE is less than 
two riglit angles; and therefore (Axiom XII.) the lines HD. FE, if produced, 
will meet as at K. Through K draw KL parallel to AD [xxxi.], and produce 
H A and GD to meet it in the points L and M. Then AM is a paraUelogram 
fuljUling the required conditions. 

Dem. The parallelogram AM is equal to GE [xuil.]; but GE is equal to 
the triangle C (const.); therefore AM is equal to the triangle C. Again, the 
angle ADM is equal to EDG [xv.], and EDG is equal to D (const.); therefore 
the angle ADM is equal to D; and AM is constructed on the given line; therefore 
it is the parallelogram requiied. 


PROP. XLV.- Problem. 

To construct a parallelogram equal to a given rectiUneal Jigure (ADCD), and 
having an angle equal to a given reclilineal angle (X). 



Sol. Join DD. Construct a parallelogram EG [xlii.] equal to the triangle 
ADD, and liaving the angle E equal to the given angle X; and to the right line 
GH apply the parallelogram /// equal to the triangle DCD, and having the 
angle GHK equal to X [XLIV.], and so on for additional triangles if there be 
any. Then EI is a paraUelogram fulfUling the required conditions. 
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Dem. — Because the angles GHK , FEH are eacli equal to X (const.), tliey 
are equal to one another: to each add the angle GHE , and we have tlie sum 
of the angles GHK , GHE equal to the sum of the angles FEH. GHE; but 
since HG is parallel to EF, and EII intersects them, the sum of FEH. GHE 
is two right angles [XXIX.]. Hence the sum of GHK. GHE is two right angles; 
therefore EH . HK are in the same right line [xiv.]. 

Again, because GH intersects the parallels FG, EK. the alternate angles 
FGH, GHI< are equal [XXIX.]: to eacli add the angle HGI, and we have the 
suin of the angles FGH . HGI equal to the sum of the angles GHK. HGI ; but 
since GI is parallel to II I\. and GH intersects them, the sum of the angles 
GHK, HGI is equal to two right angles [xxix.]. Hence the sum of the angles 
FGH . HGI is two right angles; therefore FG and GI are in tlie same right line 
[XIV.]. 

Again, because EG and HI are parallelograms, EF and KI are eacli parallel 
to GH; hence [xxx.] EF is parallel to KI. and the opposite sides EI< and FI 
are parallel; therefore EI is a parallelogram; and because the parallelogram EG 
(const.) is equal to the triangle ADD, and III to the triangle DCD, tiie whole 
parallelogram EI is equal to the rectilineal figure ADCD, and it has the angle 
E equal to the given angle X. Hence EI is a parallelogram fuljìlling the required 
conditions. 

It wouId simplify Problems XLIV'., XLV'., if they were stated jis the constructing of rectan- 
gles, and in this special forrn they would be better understood by the student, since r«x:tangles 
are the simplest areas to which others are referred. 


Exercises. 

1. Construct a rectjrngle equal to the sum of two or any number of rectilineal figures. 

2. Construct a rectangle equal to the difference of two given figures. 


PROP. XLVI. Problem. 

On a given righl line (AD) to describe a square. 

Sol. Erect AD at right angles to AD [xi.], and make 
it equal to AD [ill.]. Through D draw DC parallel to AD 
[XXXI.], and through D draw DC parallel to AD; tfien 
AC is the sifuare required. 

Dem. Because AC is a parallelogram, AD is equal 
to CD [XXXIV.]; but AD is equal to AD (const.); there- 
fore AD is equal to CD. and AD is equal to DC [xxxiv.]. 

Hence the four sides are equal; therefore AC is a lozenge, 
and the angle A is a right. angle. Therefore AC is a 
square (Def. XXX.). 
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Exercises. 


1. The squarcs on equal lines are equal; and, conversely, the sides of equal squares are 
equal. 

2. The parallelograms about the diagonal of a squnre are squares. 

3. If on the four sides of a square, or on the sides produced, points be taken equidistant 
froin the four angles, they will be the angular points of another square, and similarly for a 
regular pentagon, hexagon, &c. 

4. Divide a given square into five equal parts; namely, four right-angled triangles, and a 
square. 


PROP. XLVII. Theorem. 

In a right-angled triangle (ABC) the square on the hypotenuse (AB) is equal 
to the surn of the squares on the other two sides (AC, BC). 

Dem.-On the sides AB, BC , 

CA describe squares [xlvi.]. Draw 
CL parallel to AG. Join CG, BK. 

Then because the angle ACB is right. 

(hyp.), and ACH is right, being the 
angle of a square, the siun of tlie an- 
gles ACB, ACH is two right. angles; 
therefore BC, CH are in the same 
right line [xiv.]. Iu like nianner AC , 

CD are in the saine right. line. Again, 
because BAG is the angle of a square 
it is a right angle: in like inanner 
CAK is a right angle. Hence BAG 
is equal to CAK: to each add BAC, 
and we get the angle CAG equal to 
KAB. Again, since BG and CK are squares, 

AK. Hence the two triangles CAG, KAB liave the sides CA, AG in one respec- 
tively equal to the sides KA, AB in the other, and the contained angles CAG, 
KAB also equal. Therefore [iv.] the triangles are equal; but the parallelograin 
AL is double of the triangle CAG [xli.], because they are on the same base AG, 
and between the same parallels AG and CL. In like manner the parallelogram 
AH is double of the triangle KAB. because they are on the same base AK. and 
between the same paiallels AK and BIí: and since doubles of equal things are 
equal (Axiom VI.), the parallelogram AL is equal to AH. Iu like manner it can 
be proved that the parallelogram BL is equal to BD. Henee. the ivhole square 
AF is equal to the sum of the txvo squares AH and BD. 
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Ot thus: Let all the squares be niade in reversed di- 
rections. Join CG, BK, ancl through C draw OL parallel 
to AG. Now, taking the ZBAC from the right Zs BAG, 

CAK, the remaining Zs CAG, BAK are equal. Hence the 
As CAG, BAK liave the side CA = AK, and AG = AB, 
nnd the Z.CAG = BAK\ therefore [iv.j they are equal; and 
since [XLI.j the Os AL, Atì are respectively the doubles of 

tlu?se triangles, they are equal. In like manner the I |s BL, 

BD are equal; hence the whole square AF is equal to the 
sum of the two squares Atì , BD. 

This proof is shorter than the usual one, since it is not 
necessary to prove that AC, CD are in one right line. In a 
similar vvay the Proposition may be proved by taking any of 
the eight figures forined by turning the squares in all possible 
directions. Another simplification of the proof would be got 

by considering that the point A is such that one of the As CAG, BAK can be turned round 
it in its own plane until it coincides with the other; and hence that they are congruent. 

Exercises. 

1. The square on AC is equal to the rectangle AB . AO, and the square on BC = AB . BO. 

2. The square on CO = AO . OB. 

3. AC 2 - BC 2 = AO 2 - BO 2 . 

'1. Find a line whose square shall be equal to the sum of tvvo given squares. 

5. Giv'en the base of a triangle and the difference of the squares of its sides, the locus of 
its vertex is a right line perpendicular to the base. 

6. The transv'erse lines BK , CG are perpendicular to each other. 

7. If EG be joined, its square is equal to AC 2 + 4 BC 2 . 

8. The square described on the sum of the sides of a right-angled triangle exceeds the 
square on the hypotenuse by four times the area of the triangle (see fig., XLVI., Ex. 3). More 
generally, if the vertical angle of a triangle be equal to the angle of a regular polygon of n 
sides, then the regular polygon of n sides, described on a line equal to the surn of its sides, 
exceeds the area of the regular polygon of n sides described on the base by n times the area 
of the triangle. 

9. If AC and BK intersect in P, and through P a line be dravvn parallel to BC, meeting 
AB in Q: then CP is equal to PQ. 

10. Each of the triangles AGK and BEF, formed by joining adjacent corners of the 
squares, is equal to the right-angled triangle ABC. 

11. Find a line whose square shall be equal to the difference of the squares on two lines. 

12. The square on the difference of the sides AC, CB is less than the square on the 
hypotenuse by four times the area of the triangle. 

13. If AE be joined, the lines AE, BK, CL, are concurrent. 

14. In an equilateral triangle, three times the square on any side is equal to four times the 
square on the perpendicular to it froin the opposite vertex. 

15. On BE. a part of the side BC of a square ABCD, is described the square BEFG, 
hav'ing its side BG in the continuation of AB\ it is required to divide the figure AGFECD 
into three paits vvhich will form a square. 

16. Four times the suin of the squares on the medians which bisect the sides of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to five times the square on the hypotenuse. 

17. If perpendiculars be let fall on the sides of a polygon froin any point, dividing each 
side into two segments, the sum of the squares on one set of alternate segments is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the remaining set. 

18. The sum of the squarcs on lines dravvn from any point to one pair of opposite angles 
of a rectangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the lines from the saine point to the 
remaining pair. 

19. Divide the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle into tv\ r o parts, such that the difference 
betvveen their squai’es shall be equal to the square on one of the sides. 
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20. From the extremities of the bnse of a triangle perpendiculars are let fall on the opposite 
sides; prore that the sum of the rectangles contained by the sides and their lower segments is 
equal to the square on the base. 


PR.OP. XLVIII. — THEOREM. 

If the square on one side (AB) of a Iriangle be equal to the sum of the squares 
on the remaining sides ( AC , CB), the angle (C) opposite to that side is a right 
angle. 

Dem. Erect CD at right angles to CB [xi.] . and 
make C'D equal to CA [m.]. Join BD. Then because 
AC is equal to CD , tlie square on AC is equal to the 
square on CD : to each add the square on CB, and 
we have the sum of the squares on AC, CB equal 
to the sum of the squares on CD , CB ; but the sum 
of the squares on AC, CB is equal to the square on 
AB (hyp.), and the sum of the squares on CD, CB 
is equal to the square on BD [xLVll.]. Therefore the 
square on AB is equal to the square on BD. Hence 
Ex. 1]. Again, because AC is equal to CD (const.) 
two triangles ACB, DCB, and the base AB equal to the base DB, the angle 
ACB is equal to the angle DCB: but the angle DCB is a right angle (const.). 
Hence the angle ACB is a right angle. 

Tluî foregoing proof forins an exception to Euclid’s 
demonstrations of converse propositions. for it is direct. 

The follcnving is an indirect proof: If CB be not at right 
angles to AC, let CD be perpendicular to it. Make CD = 

CB. Join AD. Then, as before, it can be proved that AD 
is equal to AB , and CD is equal to CB (const.). This is 
contrary to Prop. VII. IJence the angle ACB is a right 
angle. 

Questions for Examination on Book I. 

1. What is CJeometry? 

2. What is geometric inagnitude? Ans. That. which has extension in space. 

3. Name the prímary concepts of geometry. A ns. Points, lines, surfaces, and solids. 

4. How may lines be divided? Ans. Into straight and curred. 

5. How is a straight line gc?nerated? /4ns. By the motion of a point which has the same 
direction throughout. 

6. How is a curved line generated? Ans. By the motion of a point which continually 
changes its direction. 

7. How may surfaces be divided? /In.s. Into planes and curved surfacres. 

8. How may a plane surfacre be generated. /lns. By the motion of a right line which crosses 
another right line, and moves along it without changing its direction. 

9. Why has a point no dimensions? 

10. Why has a line neither breadth nor thickness? 

11. How many dimensions has a surface? 

12. What is Plane Geometry? 
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13. What portion of plane geometry forrns the subject of the “First Six Books of Euclid's 
Elements"? >1 ns. The geometry of the point, line , and circle. 

14. What is the subject-matter of Book I.? 

15. How many condit ions are necessary to fix the position of a point in a plane? Ans. Two: 
for it must be the intersection of two lines, straight or curved. 

16. Cîive examples taken from Book I. 

17. In order to construct a line, how many conditions must Im 1 given? Ans. Two; as, for 
instance, two points through which it must pass; or one point through which it must pass and 
a line to which it must be parallel or perpendicular, ts.c. 

18. What problems on tlie drawing of lines occur in Book I.? i4n.s. II., IX.. XI., XII., XXIII., 
XXXI., in each of which, except Problem 2, tliere are t\vo conditions. The direction in Problem 
2 is indeterminate. 

19. How inany conditions are required in order to describe a circle? Ans. Three: as, for 
instance, the position of the centre (which depends on two conditions) and the length of the 
radius (compare Post. in.). 

20. How is a proposition proved indirectly? Ans. By proving that its contradictory is false. 

21. What is ineant by the obverse of a proposition? 

22. What propositions in Book I. are the obverse respectively of Propositions IV., V., VI., 
XXVII.? 

23. What proposition is an instance of the rule of identity ? 

24. What are congruent figures? 

25. What other name is applied to them? ylns. They are said to be identically equal. 

26. Mention all the instances of equality which are not congruence that occur in Book I. 

27. What is the difference between the symbols denoting congruence and identity? 

28. Classify the properties of triangles and parallelograms proved in Book I. 

29. What proposition is the converse of Prop. XXVI., Part I.? 

30. Define adjacent, extenor. mter'/or, altemate angles respectively. 

31. What is meant by the projection of one line on anot-her? 

32. What are meant by the medians of a triangle? 

33. What is meant by the third diagonal of a quadrilateral? 

34. Mention some propositions in Book I. which are particular cases of more general ones 
that follow. 

35. What is the suin of all the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure equal to? 

36. How inany conditions must be given in order to construct a triangle? Ans. Three; 
such as the three sides, or two sides and an angle, &c. 

Exercises on Book I. 

1. Any triangle is cxjual to the fourth part of that which is fc»rmed by drawing through 
each vertex a line parallel to its opposite side. 

2. The three perpendiculars of the first triangle in question 1 are the pc?rpencliculars at 
thc? middle points of the sides of thc? second triangle. 

3. Through a given point draw a Iine so that the portion intercepted by the legs of a gi\ , en 
angle may l»e bisected in the point. 

4. The three medians of a triangle are concurrent. 

5. The inedians of a triangle divide each other in the ratio of 2 : 1. 

6. Construct a triangle, being given two sides and the median of the third side. 

7. In every triangle the suin of the inedians is less than the perimetc?r, and greater than 
thrcx'-fourths of the perimeter. 

8. Construct a triangle, being given a side and the two medians of the remaining sides. 

9. Construct a triangie, being given the three medians. 

10. The angle included bet\veen the perpendicular from the vertical angle of a triangle 
on the base, and the bisector of the vert ic:al angle, is ecjual to half the difference of the base 
angles. 

11. Find in t\vo parallels two points which shall be equidistant from a given point, and 
whose line of connexion shall be parallel to a given line. 

12. Construct a parallelogram, being given two diagonals and a side. 
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13. The smallest median of a triangle corresponds to the greatest side. 

14. Find in two paiallels two points subtending a right angle at a given point and eqnally 
distant from it. 

15. The sum of the distances of any point in the base of an isosceles triangle frorn the 
equal sides is (xjual to the distance of either extremity of the base from the opposite side. 

16. The three perpendiculars at the middle points of the sides of a triangle are concurrent. 
Hence prove that perpendiculars from the vertices on the opposite sides are coneurrent [see 
Ex. 2]. 

17. Inscribe a lozenge in a triangle having for an angle one angle of the triangle. 

18. Inscribe a square in a triangle having its base on a side of the triangle. 

1!). Find the locus of a point. the sum or the difference of whose distance from two fixed 
lines is equal to a given length. 

20. The surn of the perpendiculars from anv point in the interior of an equilateral triangle 
is equal to the perpendicular from any vertex on the opposite side. 

21. The distance of the foot of the perpendicular from either extremity of the base of a 
triangle on the bisector of the vertical angle, from the middle point of the base, is equal to 
half the difference of the sides. 

22. In the same case, if the bisector of the external vertical angle be taken, the distance 
will be equal to haif the sum of the sides. 

23. Find a point in one of the sides of a triangle such that the sum of the intercepts made 
by the other sides, on parallels drawn from the same point to these sides, may be equal to a 
given length. 

24. If two angles have their legs respectively parallel, their bisectors are either parallel or 
perpend ic u lar . 

25. If lines be drawn from the extremities of the base of a triangle to the feet of perpen- 
diculars let fall from the same points on either bisector of the vertical angle, these lines meet 
on the other bisector of the vertical angle. 

26. The perpendiculars of a triangle are the bisectors of the angles of the triangle whose 
vertices are the feet of these perpendiculars. 

27. Inscribe in a given triangle a parallelogram whose diagonals shall intersect in a given 
point. 

28. Construct a quadrilateral, the four sides being given in magnitude, and the middle 
points of two opposite sides being given in position. 

29. The bases of two or inore triangles having a common \ , ertex are given, both in mag- 
nitude and position, and the sum of the areas is given; prove that the locus of the vertex is a 
right line. 

30. If the sum of the perpendiculars let fall from a given point on the sides of a giv'en 
rectilineal figure be giren, the locus of the point is a right line. 

31. ABC is an isosceles triangle whose equal sides are AB. AC'. B’C' is any secant cutting 
the equal sides in B' , C , so that AB' + AC' = AB + AC: prove that B'C is greater than 
BC. 

32. j4, B are two gi\ , en points, and P is a point in a given line L: prove that the difference 
of AP and PB is a maximum when L bisects the angle APB ; and that their sum is a minimum 
if it bisects the supplement. 

33. Bisect a quadrilateral by a right line drawn from one of its angular points. 

34. AD and BC are two parallel lines cut obliquely by AB. and perpendicularly by AC: 
and between these lines we draw BED, cutting AC in E, such that ED — 2AB: prove that 
the angle DBC is one-tliird of ABC. 

35. If O be the point of concurrence of the bisectors of the angles of the triangle ABC, 
and if AO produced meet BC in D, and from O , OE be drawn perpendicular to BC; prove 
that the angle BOD is equal to the angle COE. 

36. If the exterior angles of a triangle l>e bisected, the three external triangles formed on 
the sides of the original triangle are equiangular. 

37. The angle made by the bisectors of two consecutive angles of a convex quadrilateral 
is equal to half the sum of the remaining angles: and the angle made by the bisectors of two 
opposite angles is ixjual to half the difference of the tvvo other angles. 
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38. If in ihe construction of the figure, Proposition XLVII., EF, KG be joined, 

EF 2 + KG 2 = 5 AB 2 . 

39. (ïiven the middle points of the sides of a convex polygon of an odd number of sides, 
construct the polygon. 

'10. Trisect a quadrilateral by lines drawn from one of its angles. 

41. Given the base of a triangle in magnitude and position and the sum of the sides: prove 
that the perpendicular at either extremity of the base to the adjacent side, and the extemal 
bisector of the vertical angle, meet on a given line perpendicular to the base. 

42. The bisectors of the angles of a convex quadrilateral form a quadrilateral whose op- 
posite angles are supplemental. If the first quadrilateral be a parallelogram, the second is a 
rectangle; if the first be a rectangle, the second is a square. 

43. The middle points of the sides AB, BC , CA of a triangle are respectively D. E, F; DG 
is drawn parallel to BF to meet EF; prove that the sides of the triangle DCG are respectively 
equal to the three medians of the triangle ABC. 

44. Find the path of a billiard ball started from a given point which, after being reflected 
from the four sides of the table, will pass through another given point. 

45. If two lines bisecting two angles of a triangle and terminated by the opposite sides be 
equal, the triangle is isosceles. 

46. State and prove the Proposition corresponding to Exercise 41, when the base and 
difference of the sides are given. 

47. If a square be inscribed in a triangle, the rectangle under its side and the sum of the 
base and altitude is equal to twice the area of the triangle. 

48. If AB, AC be equal sides of an isosceles triangle, and if BD be a perpendicular on 
AC; prove that BC 2 = 2AC . CD. 

49. The sum of the equilateral triangles described on the legs of a right-angle<I triangle is 
equal to the equilateral triangle described on the hypotenuse. 

50. Given the base of a triangle, the difference of the base angles, and the sum or difference 
of the sides; construct it. 

51. Given the base of a triangle, the median that bisects the base, and the area; construct 
it. 

52. If the diagonals AC, BD of a quadrilateral ABCD intersect in E, and be bisected in 
the points F, G , then 

4 A EFG = (AEB + ECD) - (AED + EBC). 

53. If squares be described on the sides of any triangle, the lines of connexion of the adja- 
cent corners are respectively — (1) the doubles of the medians of the triangle; (2) perpendicular 
to them. 
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BOOK II. 

THEORY OF RECTANGLES 


Every Proposition in the Second Book has either a scjuare or a rectangle in 
its enunciation. Before coininencing it the student should read the following 
preliminary explanations: by their assistance it will be seen tliat this Book, 
which is usually considered difficult, will be rendered not only easy, but almost 
intuitively evident. 

1. As the linear \mit is that by which we express all linear measures, so the square unit is 
that to which all superiicial measures are referred. Again, as there are «lilferent linear units 
in use, such as in this country, inches, feet, yards, miles, fcc. , and in France, metres, and their 
multiples or sub-multiples, so different square units are employed. 

2. A square unit is the square described on a line whose length is the linear unit. Thus 
a square inch is the square described on a line whose length is an inch; a square foot is the 
square described on a line whose length is a foot, &c. 

3. If we take a linear foot, describe a square on it, divide two adjacent sides each into 
twelve equal parts, and draw parallels to the sides, we evidently divide the square foot into 
square inches; and as there will manifestly be 12 rectangular paiallelograms, each containing 
12 square inches, the square foot contains 144 square inches. 

In the same manner it can be shown that a square yard contains 9 square feet; and so in 
general the square describcxl on any line contains n 2 times the square described on the n f/l 
part of the line. Thus, as a simple case, the square on a line is four times the square on its 
half. ()n account of this property the second powc?r of a quantity is cralled its sc|uare: and, 
conversely, the square on a line AB is expressed syrnbolically by AB~ . 

4. If a rectangular parallelogram be such that two adjacent sides contain respectively in 
and n linear units, by dividing one side into m and the other into n equal parts, and drawing 
parallels to the sides. the whole area is evidently divided into mn square units. Hence the area 
of the parallelogram is found by multiplying its length by its breadth, and this explains why 
we say (scc Def. IV.) a rectangle is contained by any two adjacrent sides; for if we multiply the 
length of one by thc? length of the other we have the area. Thus, if AB. AD be two adjacent 
sides of a rectangle, the rectangle is expressed by AB . AD. 


DEFINITIONS. 


I. If a point C be taken in a line AD , the 
parts AC, CD are called seffments , and C a point 
of division. 

II. If C be taken in the line AD pioduced, « 
AC, CD are still called the segments of the _ 
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line AD; but C is called a point of external division. 

III. A parallelogram whose angles are right angles is called a i'ectanffle. 

IV. A rectangle is said to be contained by 
any two adjacent sides. TIuls the rectangle 
ADCD is said to be contained by AD. AD, or 
by AD, DC, kc. 

V. The rectangle contained by two sepa- 
rate lines such as AD and CD is the parallel- 
ogram formed by erecting a perpendicular to 




AB , at A, equal to CD, aud drawing parallels: 
the area of the rectangle will be AB . CD. 
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VI. In any parallelogram the fígure which 
is composed of either of the parallelograms 
about a diagonal and the two complements 
[see I., XLIII.] is called a gnomon. Thus, if we 
take away either of the parallelograms AO, 
OC from the parallelogram AC, the remain- 
der is callerl a gnomon . 


PROP. I. THEOREM. 

If there be lwo lines ( A . BC), one of which is divided into any number of 
parts (BD. DE, EC), the rectangle contained by the lwo lines (A. BC), is 
equal to the sum of the reclangles contained by the undivided line (-4) and the 
several parts of the divided line. 

Dem. — Erect BF at right an- 
gles to BC (I., XI.] and make it i 
equal to A. Complete the parallel- 
ogram BK (Def. v.). Through D. 

E draw DG, EH parallel to BF. ^ 

Because the angles at B. D , E are 
right angles, each of the quadrilat- 
erals BG, DH . EK is a rectangle. 

Again, since A is equal to BF (const.), the rectangle contained by A and BC 
is the rectangle contained by BF aiul BC (Def. V.); but BK is the rectangle 
contained by BF and BC. Hence the rectangle contained by A and BC Ls BK. 
In like manner the rectangle contained by A and BD is BG. Again, since A is 
equal to BF (const.), and BF is equal to DG [I. xxxiv.], A is equal to DG. 
Hence the rectangle contained by A and DE is the figure DH (Def. v.). In like 
manner the rectangle contained by .4 and EC is the figure EK. Hence we liave 
the following identities:— 

Rectangle contained by A and BD = BG. 

„ „ A „ DE = DH. 

„ „ A „ EC = EK. 

„ „ A „ BC = BK. 

But BI< is equal to the sum of BG , DIí. EI< (I., Axiom IX.). Theirjoir. the 
rectangle contained by A arul BC is equal to the sum of the rectangles conlained 
by A and BD. A and DE, A and EC. 

If we denate the lines DD, DE, E ( 7 by a, b, c, the Proposition asserts that the rectangle 
contained by .4, and a + 6 + c is equal to the sum of the rectangles contained by .4 and a, >1 
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and 6, A and c, or, as it may be written, -4(a + b + c) = Aa + Ab + Ac. This crorresponds to 
the distributive law in multiplication, and shows that rectanglc* in (îeoinetry, and products 
in Arithmetic and Algebra, are subjcxrt to the saine rules. 

Illustration. Suppose A to be 6 inches; BD, 5 inches; DE , 4 inches; EO, 3 inches; then 
BC will l»e 12 inches; and the rectangles will have the follcnving \-alues: 

Rectangle A . BC = 6 x 12 = 72 square inches. 

„ .4 . BD = 6 x 5 = 30 

„ A.DE = 6 x 4 = 24 
„ A . EC = 6 x 3 = 18 

Now the sum of the three last rectangles, viz. 30, 24, 18, is 72. Hence the rectangle 
A.BC = A. BD + A.DE + A. EC. 

The Second Book is occupied with the relations between the segments of a 
line divided in various ways. All these can be proved in the most simple man- 
ner by Algebraic Multiplication. We recommend the student to make himself 
acquainted with the proofs by this method as well as with those of Euclid. He 
will thiLS better understand the meaning of each Proposition. 

Cor. l.—Th< rectangle conlained by a lïne and the difference of two others 
is equal to the diffei'ence of the rectangles contained by the line and each of the 
others. 

Cor. 2. — The area of a triangle is equal to half the rectangle contained by its 
base and perpendicular. 

Dem. From the vertex C let fall the per- 
pendicular CD. Draw EF parallel to AD. and 
AE , DF eacli parallel to CD. Then AF is the 
rectangle contained by AD and DF: but DF is 
equal to CD. Hence AF = AD . CD: but [I. XLI.] 
the triangle ADC is = half tlie parallelogram AF. 

Theiefore the triangle ADC is = ^AD . CD. 

PROP. II. -Theorem. 

If a line (AD) be divided into any two parts ( at C), the squaie on the whole 
line is equal to the sum of the rectangles contained by the whole and each of the 
segments ( AC , CD). 

Dem. — On AD describe the square ADDF 
[I. XLVI.], and through C draw CE parallel to AF 
[I. XXXI.]. Now, since AD is equal to AF, the rectan- 
gle contained by AD and AC is equal to the rectangle 
contained by AF and AC: but AE is the rectangle 
contained by AF and AC. Hence the. rectangle con- 
tained by AD and AC is equal to AE. In like manner 
the rectangle contained bu AD and CD is equal to the 
figuir. CD. Therefore the sum of the two reclangles 
AD .AC, AD .CD is equal to the square on AD. 

Or thns: AB = AC + CB, 

AB = AB. 

AB 2 = AB .AC + AB. CB. 




and 

Hence, multiplying, we get 
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This Proposition is the particular case of i. when the divided and undivided lines are 
equal, hence it does not require a separate Demonstration. 


PROP. III. Theorem. 

If a line ( AB ) be divided into two aegmentn ( at C), Ihe rectangle conlained 
btj the ivhole line and eilher segrnent {CB) is equal to the square on thal segrnent 
together with the rectangle conlained by the segments. 

Dem. — On BC describe tlie square BCDE jy 

[I. XLVI.]. Through A draw AF paiallel to CD: _ 

produce ED to meet -4F iu F. Now since CB 
Ls equal to CD , the rectaugle contained by AC , 

CB is equal to the rectangle contained by AC, 

CD : but the rectangle contained by AC, CD is ^ 

the figure AD. Hence the rectangle AC . CB is equal to the figure AD, and 
square on CB is the figure CE. Hence the rectangle AC . CB. together with 
the square on CB , Ls eíjual to the figure AE. 

Again, since CB is erjual to BE, the rectangle AB.CB Ls equal to the 
rectangle AB . BE: but the rectangle AB . BE is eíjual to the figure AE. Hence 
the rectangle AB . CB is equal to the figure AE. And since tliings which are 
equal to the samc are equal to one another. the rectangle AC . CB. together with 
the square onCB, is equal to the rectangle AB .CB. 

Or thua: AB = AC + CB, 

CB = CB. 

Hcnce AB .CB = AC.CB + CB 1 . 

Prop. III. is the particular case of Prop. I., when the undivided line is equal to a segment 
of the divided line. 



PRDP. IV. Theorem. 

If a line [AB) be divided into any two parts (at C), the squar'e on the whole 
line i.s equal to the sum of the squares on the parts (AC, CB), together wilh 
lwice their rectangle. 

Dem. — On AB describe a square ABDE. Join 
EB: through C draw CF parallel to AE, intersecting 
BE in G: and through G draw HI parallel to AB. 

Now since AE is equal to AB, the angle ABE 
is equal to AEB [I. V.]; but since BE intersects the 
paraìlels AE, CF , tlie angle AEB is equal to CGB 
[I. XXIX.]. Hence the angle CBG is equal to CGB. 
and therefore [I. VI.] CG is equal to CB: but CG is 
equal to BI and CB to GI. Hence the figure CBIG 
is a lozenge, and the angle CBI is right. Hence (I., Def. XXX.) it is a square. 
In like manner the figure EFGH is a square. 
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Again. since CB Ls equal to CG , the rectangle AC.CB is equal to the 
rectangle AC . CG; but AC.CG is the figure AG (Def. IV.). Therefore the 
rectangie AC.CB is equal to the figure AG. Now tlie figures AG, GD are 
equal [I. xliii.], being the complements about the diagonal of the parallelogram 
AD. Hence the parallelograms AG, GD are together equal to twice the rectangle 
AC . CB. Again, the figure II F is the square on HG, and HG Ls equal to AC. 
Therefore HF is equal to the square on AC, and CI is the square on CB ; but 
the whole figure AD, which is the square on AB, is the sum of the four figures 
HF, CI, AG, GD. Therefore the nquare on AB ts equal lo the sum of the 
squares on AC , CB. and tivice the rectangle AC . CB. 

Or thus: On AB describe the square ABDE, and cut off 
AH, EG, DF each equal to CB. .Join CF , FG, GH, HC. Now 
the four As ACH, CBF, FDG, GEH are evidently equal; 
therefore their surn is equal to four times the ÈiACH'. but the 
AACH is half the rectangle AC . AH (i. Cor. 2)--that is, equal 
to half the rectangle AC . CB. Therefore the sum of the four 
triangles is cx|iral to 2 AC .CB. 

Again, the figure CFGH is a square [I. XI.VI., Cor. 3), and 
equal to AC 2 + AH 2 [I. XLVH.J— that is, equal to AC 2 + CB 2 . 

Hence the xvholc Jigurc ABDE = AC 2 + CB 2 + 2 AC.CB. 



Or thvs: 
Squaring, \\ r e get 


AB = AC + CB. 

AB 2 =AC 2 + 2AC . CB + CB 2 . 


Cor. 1. — The parallelogmms about the diagonal of a square are 
Cor. 2. — The square on a line is equal to four ^ 

times the square on its half. 

For let AB = 2 AC, then AB 2 = 4 AC 2 . 

This Cor. may be prove<l by the First Book 
thus: Erect CD at riglit angles to AB, and make 
CD = AC or CB. Join AD. DB. 


squares. 



Then AD 2 = AC 2 + CD 2 = 2 AC 2 

In like manner, DB 2 = 2 CB 2 ; 

therefore AD 2 + DB 2 = 2 AC 2 + 2 CB 2 = 4AC 2 . 

But. since the angle ADB is right, AD 2 + DB 2 = AB 2 : 
therefore AB 2 = 4AC 2 . 

Cor. 3. If a line be. diuided into any nurnber of parts, the square on the 
whole is ejjual to the sum of the squares on all the parts, together unth twice the 
surn of the reclangles contained by the several distinct pairs of parts. 
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Exercises. 


1. Prove Proposition IV. by using Propositions II. and III. 

2. IF froin the vertical angle of a right-angled triangle a perpendicular I»e let fall on the 
hypotenuse, its square is equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of the hypotenuse. 

3. From the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle portions are cut off cqual to the adjacent 
sides; prove that the square on the middle segment is equal to t\vice the rectangle contained 
by the extreme segments. 

4. In any right-angled triangle the square on the sum of the hypotenuse and perpendicular, 
froin the right angle on the hypotenuse, exceeds the square on the sum of the sides by the 
square on the perpendicular. 

5. The square on the perimeter of a right-angled triangle is equal to twice the rectangle 
contained by the sum of the hypotenuse and one side, an<l the sum of the hypotenuse and the 
other side. 


PROP. V,- Theorem. 

If a line (AB) be divided into two equal parts ( at C), and also inlo two 
unequal parts ( at D), the rectangle (AD .DB) contained by the unequal parls. 
logether xoith the square on the part (CD) between the poinls of section, is equal 
lo the square on half the line. 

Dem. — On CB describe the square 
CBEF [I. XLVI.]. Join BF . Through D 
draw DG parallel to CF, meeting BF in 
H. Through H draw KM parallel to AB. 
and through A draw AK parallel to CL 

[I. XXXI.]. 

The parallelogram CM is equal to DE 
[I. XLIII., Cor. 2]; but AL is equal to CM [I. 

bases AC, CB, and l>etween the same parallels; therefore AL is equal to 
to each add CH , and we get the parallelogram AH equal to the gnomon CMG; 
but AH is e<|ual to the rectangle AD . DII , and therefore eqnal to the rectangle 
AD . DB, since DH Ls equal to DB [iv., Cor. 1]; therefore the rectangle AD . DB 
is equal to the gnomon CMG, and the square on CD is equal to the figure LG. 
Hence Ihe rectangle AD . DB. together urith the square on CD, is equal to the 
uihole Jigure CBEF that is , to Uie square on CB. 
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XXXVI.], because they are on eqtial 

DE: 


Or tlms: 


therefore 

Hence 


AD = AC + CD = BC + CD; 

DB = BC - CD; 

AD.BD = (BC + CD)(BC - CD) = BC 2 - CD 2 . 
AD.BD + CD 2 = BC 2 . 


Cor. 1. The rectangle AD . DB is the rectangle contained by the snm of the 
lines AC, CD and their difFerence; and we liave proved it equal to the difference 
between the square on AC and the square on CD. Hence the difference of the 
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squares on two lines is equal lo Ihe rectangle contained by their surn and their 
difference. 

Cor. 2. The perimeter of the rectangle Atì is equal to 2AB, and is therefore 
independent of the position of the point D on the line AB ; and the area of the 
same rectangle is less than the square on lialf the line by the square on the 
segment between D and the middle point of the line: therefore, when D is the 
rniddle point, the rectangle will have the maximum area. Hence, of all rectangles 
having the same perimeter, the square has the greatesl area. 

Exercises. 

1. Divide a given line so that the rectangle contained by its parts may have a maximum 
area. 

2. Divide a given line so that the rectangle contained by its segments inay be equal to a 
given square, not. exceeding the square on half the given line. 

3. The rectangle contained by the suin and the difference of two sich's of a triangle is equal 
to the rectangle contained by the base and the difference of the segments of the base. made 
by the perpendicular from the vertex. 

4. The difference of the sides of a triangle is less than the difference of the segments of 
the base, made by the perpendicular from tlie vertex. 

5. The difference between the square on one of the equal sides of an isosceles triangle, and 
the square on any line drawn from the vertex to a point in the ba.se. is equal t« the rectangle 
contained by the seginents of the base. 

6. The square on either side of a right-angled triangle is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the sum and the difference of the hypotenuse and the other side. 


PROP. VI. Tiieorem. 

If a line (AB) be bisccted ( at C), and divided externally in any point (D). 
Uie rectangle (AD . BD) eontained by the segments made by the exlemal point, 
logether xvith the square on half the line, is equal to the square on the segment 
between Uie middle point and the point of e-xlerncd division. 

Dem. — On CD describe the square 
CDFE [I. xlvi.], and join DE\ through 
B draw BtìG parallel to CE [I. XXXI.], 
meeting DE in H ; through II draw KLM 
parallcl to AD: aud through A draw AK 
parallel to CL. Then because AC is equal 
to CB, the rectaugle AL is equal to CH 
[I. xxxvi.]; but the complements CH. II F 
are equal [I. XLIII.]; therefore AL is equal 
to IIF. To eacli of these equals add CM and LG, and we get AM and LG 
equal to the square CDFE ; but AM is eíjual to the rectangle AD . DM , and 
therefore e<iual to the rectangle AD . DB. since DB is equal to DM ; also LG 
is equal to the square on CB, and CDFE is the square on CD. Hence the 
reclangle AD.DB. together with the square on CB, it equal lo the square on 
CD. 
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Or thus: 


Dem. — On CB describe the square 
CBEF [I. XLVI.]. Join BF. Through D 
dra\v DG parallel to CF , meeting FB pro- 
duced in Ií. Through H dra\v KM paiallel 
to AB. Through A dra\v AK parallel A to 
CL [I. XXXI.]. 

The parallelogram CM is equal to DE 
[I. XLIII.]; but AL is equal to CM (I. XXXVI.], 
because they ai*e on equal bases AC, CB, and 
bet\veen the same parallels; therefore AL is eíjual to DE. To eacli add CH , and 
we get the parallelogram AH eíjnal to the gnomon CMG: bnt AH is equal 
to the rectangle AD . DH , and therefore equal to the rectangle AD . DB . since 
DH is equal to DB (iv., Cor. 1]; therefore the rectangle AD . DB is equal to 
the gnomon CMG, and the square on CB is the ligure CE. Therefore the 
reclangle AD . DB. togelher with the square on CB. is equal to the whole figure 
LHGF that is, equal to the square on LH or to the square on CD. 



Or thus: 


Hence 

therefore 


AD = AC + CD = CD + CB: 

BD = CD - CB. 

AD.DB = (CD + CB)(CD - CB) = CD 2 - CB 2 : 
AD.DB + CB 2 = CD 2 . 


Exercises. 

1. Sho\v that Proposition VI. is reduced to Proposition V. by producing the line in the 
opposite direction. 

2. Div'ide a RÎven line externally, so that the rectangle contained by its segments may be 
equal to the square on a given line. 

3. Given the dilference of t\vo lines and the rectangle contained by them; find the lines. 

4. The rectangle contained by any two lines is equal to the square on half the sum. minus 
the square on half the difference. 

5. Given the sum or the dilference of t\vo lines and the dilference of their squares; lind the 
lines. 

6. If from the vertex C of an isosceles triangle a line O D be dravvn to any point in the 
base produced, prove that OD 2 — CB 2 = AD . DB. 

7. Give a common enunciation \vhich will include Propositions V. and VI. 


PR.OP. VII. TlIEOREM. 

If a right line (AB) be divided into any two parts (at C), the sum of the 
squares on the whole line (AB) and either segment (CB) is equal to lwiee the 
rectangle (2 AB .CB) contained by the whole line and that segment , together 
wilh the square on the olher segment. 
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Dem. — On AB describe the square ABDE. Join 
BE. Through C draw CG parallel to AE , intersecting 
BE in F. Through F dra\v HK parallel to AB. 

Now the square AD is equal to the three íigures AK, 

FD. and GH : to each add the square CI\ . and we have 
the sum of the squares AD. CK equal to the sum of the 
three figures AK, CD, GH: but CD is equal to AK; 
therefore the sum of the squares AD, CK is equal to 
twice the figure AK, together with the figure GH. Now AK is the rectangle 
AB.BI \ ; but BK is equal to BC; therefore AK is equal to tlie rectangle 
AB . BC, and AD is the square on AB: CK the square on CB; and GH is the 
square on HF, and therefore equal to the square on AC. Hence the sum of the 
squares on AB and BC is equal to twice the rectangle AB . BC. together with 
the square on AC. 


Or thus: On AO clescribe ihe square ACDE. Produce 
the sides CD, DE, EA, and make each produced part 
equal to CD. Join BF, FC, CH, HB. Then the figure 
BFCH is a square (I. XLVI., Ex. 3], and it is equal to the 
square on .4 <7, together with the four equal triangles H AB, 
BCF, FDC, GEH. Now [I. XLVII.], the figure BFCH is 
equal to the sum of the squares on AB, AH that is, equal 
to the sum of the squares on AB, BC; aiul the sum of the 
four triangles is equal to twice the rectangle AB . BC, for 
each triangle is equal to half the rectangle AB . BC. Hence 
the sum of the squares on AB, BC is equal to Ivnce the 
r 'ectangle AB . BC, togcthcr urith thc square on AC. 

Or thus: AC = AB - BC; 



therefore 

therefore 


AC 2 = AB 2 - 2 AB . BC + BC 2 ; 
AC 2 + 2AB . BC = AB 2 + BC 2 . 


Comparison of IV. and VII. 

By IV., sqtiare on sum = sum of squares + twice rectangle. 

By vil., square on difference = sum of squares-twice rectangle. 

Cors. from IV. and VII. 

1. Sqnare on the sum, the sum of the squares, and the square on the difference 
of any two lines, aie in aritlnnetical progression. 

2. Square on the sum + square on the difference of any two lines = twice 
the sum of the squares on the lines (Props. ix. and x.). 

3. The square on the sum — the square on the difference of any two lines = 
four tiines the rectangle under lines (Prop. vm.). 


PROP. VIII. THEOREM. 

// a line ( AD ) be divided into lwo parls {at C), the square on the sum of the 
whole line (AD) and either segmenl ( BC ) is equal to four limes the rectangle 
contained by the whole line ( AB ) and that segrnent, together with the square on 
the other segment (AC). 
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Dem. Produce AB to D. Make BD equal to 
BC. On AD describe the square AEFD [I. XLVI.]. 

Join DE. Through C, B dra\v CH. BL parallel to 
AE [I. xxxi.], and through K. I draw MN, PO P 
parallel to AD. 

Since CO is the square on CD. and CK the 
square on CB, and CB is the lialf of CD , CO is 

equal to four times CK [iv., Cor. 1]. Again, since E H L P 

CG , GI are tiie sides of equal squares, they are e<iual [I. XLVI., Cor. 1]. Hence 
the paiallelogram AG is equal to MI [I. XXXVI.]. In like manner IL is equal 
to JF\ but MI is equal to IL [I. xliii.]. Therefore the four fìgures AG, MI. 
IL, JF are all equal; hence tlieir sum is equal to four times AG: and the square 
CO has been proved to be equal to four times CK. Hence the gnomon AOH is 
equal to four times the rectangle AK — that is, equal to four times the rectangle 
AB . BC , since BC is equal to BK. 

Again, the figure PH is the square on PI , and therefore equal to the square 
on AC. Hence the \vhole figure AF, tliat is, the square on AD, is equal lo four 
times Ihe reclangle AB . BC, logelher mith the square on AC . 

Or thus: Produce DA to D , and make AD = BC. On DD 
describe thesquare DBEF. Gut oIF BG, El , FL each equal to 
BC. Through A and / draw lines parallel to DF, and through 
C and L , lines parallel to AB. 

Now it is evident that the four rectangles. AC, CI . / L, 

LA are all equal; but AG is the rectangle AB . BC or AB . BC. 

Thetefore the sum of the four rectangles is equal to 4AB . BC. 

Again, the figure .\'P is evidently equal to the square on AC. 

Hence the whole figure, v.hich is the square on BD, or the 
square on the sum of AB and BC, is equal to 4AB . BC + AC 2 . 

Or thus: AB + BC = AC + 2 BC; 

therefore (AB + BC ) 2 = AC 2 + 4AC . CB + 4BC 2 

= AC 2 + 4(AC + CB) . CB 
= AC 2 + 4AB . BC. 

Direct sequence from V. or VI. 

Since by V. or VI. the rectangle contaiued by any two lines is = the square 
on half their sum — the square on half their difference; therefore four times the 
rectangle contained by any two lines = the square on their sum — the square 
on their difference. 

Direct sequence of VIII. from IV. and VII. 

By IV., the square on the sum = the sum of the squares + twice the rectangle. 

By VII. , the square on the difference = the sum of the squares — t\vice the 
rectangle. Therefore, by subtraction, the square on the sum — the square on 
the difference = four times the rectangle. 


D A C B 



F I E 
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Exercises. 


1. In the figure [I. XLVII.] if EF , GI< l>e joined, prove EF 2 - CO 2 = { AB + BO ) 2 . 

2. Prove C,K 2 - £7F 2 = \\AB(AO - BO ). 

3. * Given the difference of two iines = R, and their rectangle = 4R 2 : find the lines. 


PROP. IX. TlIEOREM. 

If a line (AB) be bisected ( at C ) and divided into two unequal parta ( at D). 
the sutn of the squares on the unequal parts ( AD . DD) is doubte the sum of the 
squares on half Ihe line ( AC ), and on the segment (CD) belmeen the poinls of 
section. 

Dem. Erect CE at right angles to AD. 
and make it equal to AC or CB. Join AE , 

ED. Draw DF parallel to CE. and FG 
parallel to CD. Join AF. 

Because AC is equal to CE. and the an- 
gle ACE is right, the angle CEA is half 
a right angle. In like manner the angles 
CED. CBE are half right angles; therefore 
the whole angle AEF is right. Again, be- 
cause GF Ls parallel to CD. and CE intersects them, the angle EGF is equal to 
ECD: but ECB is right (const.); therefore EGF is right; and GEF has been 
proved to be half a right. angle; therefore the angle GFE is half a right angle [I. 
XXXII.]. Therefore [I. VI.] GE is equal to GF. In like manner FD is ecpial to 
DB. 

Again. since AC is equal to CE. AC 2 is equal to CE 2 : but AE 2 is equal to 
AC 2 + CE 2 [I. xlvii.]. Therefore AE 2 is equal to 2 AC 2 . In like manner EF 2 is 
equal to 2 GF 2 or 2 CD 2 . Therefore AE 2 + EF 2 is ecjual to 2 AC 2 + 2 CD 2 : but 
AE 2 + EF 2 is ecjual to AF 2 [I. XLVII.]. Therefore AF 2 is ecjual to 2AC 2 + 2CD 2 . 

Again, since DF is equal to DB. DF 2 is equal to DD 2 : to eacli add AD 2 . 
and we get AD 2 + DF 2 eciual to AD 2 + DB 2 : but AD 2 + DF 2 Ls equal to 
AF 2 : therefore AF 2 is equal to AD 2 + DB 2 : and we liave proved AF 2 ecpial to 
2AC 2 + 2 CD 2 . Therefore AD 2 + DD 2 is equal to 2 AC 2 + 2 CD 2 . 


E 



Or Ihus: AD = AC + CD: DB = AC - CD. 

Square and add, and we get AD 2 + DB 2 = 2AC 2 + 2 CD 2 . 


*Ex. 3 occurs in the solution of the problem of the inscription of a regíilar polygon of 
seventeen sides in a circle. Sec note O. 
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Exercises. 


1. The sum of ihe squares on the segments of a line of given length is a minimum when 
it is bisected. 

2. Divide a given line internally. so that the sum of the squares on the parts may be equal 
to a given square, and state the limitation to its possibility. 

3. If a line AB be bisected in Í7 and divided unequally in D, 

AD 2 + DB 2 = 2AD . DB + ACD 2 . 

'1. Twice the square on the line joining any point in the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
isosceles triangle to the vertex is cxpial to the surn of the squares on the segments of the 
hypotenuse. 

5. If a line be divided into any nurnber of parts, the continued product of all the parts is 
a maximum, and the sum of their scjuarcís is a minimum when all the parts are equal. 


PROP. X. Tiieorem. 

If a line (AD) be bisected ( at C) and divided extemally ( al D). the sum of 
the squares on the segments ( AD . DD) made by the exlemal point is equal to 
livice the square on half the line, and iuiice Ihe square on the segment between 
the points of section. 

Dem. — Erect CE at right an- 
gles to AD. and make it equal to 
AC or CD. Join AE, ED. Dratv 
DF parallel to CE. and produce 
ED. Now since DF is parallel to 
EC , the angle DDF is = to DCE 
[I. xxix.]. and [I. xv.] the angle 
DDF is = to EDC; but the sum of 
the angles DCE, EDC is less than 
two right angles [I. XVII.]; therefore 
the suin of tlie angles DDF. DDF 
is less than two right angles, and therefore [I., Axiom XII.] the lines ED. DF, 
if produced, will meet. Let tliem meet in F. Through F draw FG parallel to 
AD. and produce EC to meet it in G. Join AF. 

Because AC is equal to CE, and the angle ACE is right, the angle CEA is 
half a right angle. In like maimer the angles CED, CDE are lialf right angles; 
therefore the whole angle AEF is right. Again, because GF is parallel to CD, 
and GE intersects them, tlie angle EGF is equal to ECD [I. XXIX.]; but ECD 
is right (const.); therefore EGF is riglit, and GEF has been proved to be half 
a right angle; therefore [I. XXXII.] GFE is half a riglit angle, and therefore [I. 
VI.] GE is equal to GF. In like manner FD is equal to DD. 

Again, since AC is equal to CE, AC 2 is equal to CE 2 : but AE 2 is equal to 
AC 2 + CE 2 [I. XLVII.]; therefore AE 2 Ls equal to 2 AC 2 . In like manner EF 2 is 
equal to 2 GF 2 or 2 CD 2 : therefore AE 2 + EF 2 is e<iual to 2 AC 2 + 2 CD 2 : but 
AE 2 + EF 2 is e<iual to AF 2 [I. xlvii.]. Therefore AF 2 is equal to 2AC 2 + 2CD 2 . 

Again, since DF is eípial to DD, DF 2 is equal to DD 2 : to each add AD 2 , 
and we get AD 2 + DF 2 e<iual to AD 2 + DD 2 : but AD 2 + DF 2 is equal to 
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AF 2 ; therefore AF 2 is equal to AD 2 + DB 2 ; and AF 2 has been proved equal 
to 2AC 2 + 2 CD 3 . Therefore AD 2 + DB 2 is equal to 2AC 2 + 2 CD 2 . 


Or thus: AD = CD + AC, 

BD = CD — AC. 

Square and add, and we get AD 2 + BD 2 = 2 CD 2 + 2 AC 2 . 

Tho following enunciations include Propositions IX. and x.: 

1. The square on the sum of any two lines plus the square on their difference 
equal tvrice the sxtm of their squares. 

2. The sum of Uie squares on any two lines it cqual to butice the square on 
half the sum plus lwice the square on half the difference of Ihe lines. 

3. // « line be cut into txuo unequal parts, and also into two equal parts, the 
sum of the sqxtares on the two unequal parts exceeds the sum of the squares on 
the lwo eiiual parls by the sum of the squax'es of the two dijjerences between the 
eqxtal and uneqxtal parls. 


Exercises 


1. Given the sum or the difference of any two lines, and the surn of their squares; find the 
lines. 

2. The sum of the squares on two sides AC, CB of a triangle is equal to twice the square 
on half the base AB, and twice the square on the median which bisects AB. 

3. If the base of a triangle be given both in magnitude and position, and the sum of the 
squares on the sides in magnitude, the locus of the vertex is a cirde. 

A. If in the A ABC a point D in the base BC be such that 


prove that the middle point of AD is equally distant from B and C. 

5. The suin of the squares on the sides of a parallelogram is <?qual to the sum of the squares 
on its diagonals. 


PROP. XI. Problem. 


To divide a given Jinite line {AB) into two segments 
(m H). so that. the rectangle { AB . BH ) contained by the 
whole line and one segment may be eqxtal to the squax'e 
on the other segment. 

Sol.— On AB describe the square ABDC |I. XLVI.]. 
Bisect AC in E. Join BE. Produce EA to F. and make 
EF equal to EB. On AF describe the square AFGII. 
H is the point r'cquired. 

Dem. — -Produce GH to K. Tlien because CA is 
bisected in E , and divided externally in F. the rectangle 
CF .AF, together with the square on EA, is equal to 
the square on EF [vi.]; but EF is equal to EB (const.); 
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therefore the rectangle CF .AF, together witlì EA 2 , is equal to EB 2 — tliat is 
[I. XLVII.] equal to EA 2 + AB 2 . Rejecting EA 2 , which is common, we get the 
rectangle CF . AF equal to AB 2 . Again, since AF is equal to FG, being the 
sides of a square, the rectangle CF .AF is equal to CF .FG — that is, to the 
figure CG; and AB 2 is equal to the figure AD ; therefore CG is equal to AD. 
Reject the part AK, which is common, and we get the figure F II oqual to the 
figure II D: but HD is equal to the rectangle AB . BH . because BD is equal to 
AB. and FH is the square on AII. Therefore the rectangle AB . BH is equal lo 
the square on AIi. 

Def. A line divided as in this Proposition is said to be divided in “ extreme 
and mean ratio ” 

Cor. 1. The line CF is divided in “extreme and mean ratio” at A. 

Cor. 2. If from the greater segment CA of CF we take a segment equal to 
AF. it is evident that, CA will be divided into parts respectively e<iual to AH . 
HB. Hence. if a line be divided in extreme and mean ratio, the greater segment 
will be cut in the same manner by taking on it a part equal to the less; and the 
less will be similarly divided by taking on it a part equal to the difference, and 
so on, &c. 

Cor. 3. — Let AB be divided in “extreme . 

and mean ratio” in C , then it is evident ( Cor. . i i ? 

2) that AC is greater than CB. Cut off CD = 

CB: then ( Cor. 2) AC is cut in “extreme and mean ratio” at D, and CD is 
greater than AD. Next, cut ofr DE equal to AD. and in the same manner we 
have DE greater than EC, and so on. Now since CD is greater than AD. it 
is evident that CD is not a cominon measure of AC and CB, and therefore 
not a comrnon measure of AB and AC. In like manner AD is not a common 
measnre of AC and CD, and therefore not a common measure of AB and AC. 
Hence, no matter how far we proceed we cannot arrive at any remainder which 
will be a common measure of AB and AC. Hence, the parts of a line divided ìn 
u extreme and mean ratio " are incommensurable. 

Exercises. 

1. Cut a line externally in '“extreme and mean ratio.” 

2. The difference between the squares on the segments of a line divided in "extreme and 
mean ratio" is equal to their rectangle. 

3. In a right-angled triangle, if the square on one side be txjual to the rectangle contained 
by the hypotenuse and the other side, the hypotenuse is cut in "extreme and mean ratio’’ by 
the perpendicular on it frorn the right angle. 

4. If AB be cut in "extreme and mean ratio’’ at (7, prove that 

(1) AB 2 + BC 2 = 3 AC 2 . 

(2) (AB + BC ) 2 = 5AC 2 . 

5. The three lines joining the pairs of points Í7, B; F , D; A, K , in the construction of 
Proposition XI., are parallel. 

6. If CH intersect BE in O, AO is perpendicular to CH. 

7. If CH be produced, it meots BF at right angles. 

8. ABC is a right-angle<I triangle having AB = 2AC; if AH be made equal to the difference 
between BC and AC, AB is divided in "extreme and mean ratio" at H . 
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PROP. XII. Theorem. 


In an obtuse-angled triangle ( ABC ), the square on the side ( AB ) subtending 
the obtuse angle exceeds the sum of the squares on the sides ( BC , CA) conlain - 
ing the obluse angle, bg turice the rectangle contained by either of them ( BC) . 
and its continualion ( CD ) to meet a perjtendicitlar (AD) on itfrom the opjtosite 
angle. 

Dem. — Because DD is divided into two 
parts in C , \ve have 

BD 2 = BC 2 + CD 2 + 2 BC . CD [iv.J 
and AD 2 = AD 2 . 

Hence, adding, since [I. XLVII.] BD 2 + AD 2 = 

AB 2 , and CD 2 + AD 2 = CA 2 , we get 

AB 2 = BC 2 + CA 2 + 2BC . CD. 

Therefore AB 2 is greater than BC 2 + CA 2 by 2 BC.CD. 

Thc foreRoing proof differs froni Euclid’s only in 
the use of symbols. I have found by experience that 
pupils more rearlily understand it than any other 
method. 

Or thus: By the First Book: Describe squares 
on the three sides. Draw AE, BF, CC perpendic- 
ular to the sides of the squares. Then it can be 
proved exactly as in the demonstration of [I. XI.Vll.j , 
that the rectangle BC is equal to BE, AC to AF , 
and CE to CF . Hencc thc sum of the two squarcs 
on AC , CB is tess than the squarc on AB by tuÁce 
the rectangle CE: that is. by twice the rectangle 
BC.CD. 

Cor. 1. If perpendiculars from A and B to the 
opposite sides meet them in // and D, the rectangle 
AC . CH is cqual to the rectangle BC . CD. 

Exercises. 

1. If the angle ACB of a triangle be equal to twice the angle of an equilateral triangle, 
AB 2 = BC 2 + CA 2 + BC . CA. 

2. ABCD is a quadrilateral whose opposite angles B and D are right, and AD, BC 
produced rneet in E; prove AE . DE = BE .CE. 

3. ABC is a right-angled triangle, and BD is a perpendicular on the hypotenuse AC; 
Prove AB.DC = BD. BC. 

A. If a line AB be divided in C so that AC 2 = 2CB 2 : prove that AB 2 + BC 2 = 2 AB . AC. 

5. If AB be the diameter of a semicircle, find a point C in AB such that, joining C to a fixed 
point D in the circumference, and erecting a perpendicular CE meeting the circumference in 
E, CE 2 — CD 2 may be equal to a given square. 

6. If the square of a line CD, drawn from the angle C of an equilateral triangle ABC to 
a point D in the side AB produced, be equal to 2AB 2 : prox’e that AD is cut in “extreme and 
mean ratio" at B. 
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PROP. XIII. Theorem. 


In any triangle (ADC), the square on any side subtending an acute angle (C) 
is less than the sum of the squares on the sides containing that angle, by tmce 
the i'ectangle ( BC , CD) contained by either of them ( BC ) and the intercept 
(CD) betuieen the acute angle and Uie foot of the perpendicuiar on il fiorn the 
opposite angle. 

Dem. Because BC is divided into two seg- 
ments in D , 

BC 2 + CD 2 = BD 2 + 2 BC . CD [vil.) ; 

and AD 2 = AD 2 . 

Hence, adding, since 

CD 2 + AD 2 = AC 2 [I. XLVll.J, 
and BD 2 + AD 2 = AB 2 , 

we get BC 2 + AC 2 = AB 2 + 2 BC . CD. 

Therefore AB 2 is less Ihan BC 2 + AC 2 by 2BC . CD. 



Or thus: Describe squares on the sides. Draw AE, BF , CG perpendicular 
to the sides; then, as in the demonstration of [I. XLVII.J, the rectangle BG is 
equal to BE\ AG to AF, and CE to CF. Hence the surn of Ihe squares on AC , 
CB exceeds the square on AB by twice CE —thiat is. by 2 BC .CD. 

Observation. By comparing the proofs of the pairs of Props. IV. and VII.; V. and VI.; 
IX. and X.; XII. and XIII., it will be seen that they are virtually identical. In order to render 
this identity inore apparent, we haxt' made some slight alterations in the usnal proofs. The 
pairs of Propositions thus grouped are considered in Modern Geornetry not as distinct, but 
each pair is regarded as one Proposition. 
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Exercises. 


1. If the angle C of the A ACB be equal to an angle of an equilateral A, AB 2 = 
AC 2 + BC 2 - AC . BC. 

2. The sum of the squares on the diagonals of a quadrilateral. together \vith four times 
the square on the line joining their middle points, is equal to the sum of the squares on its 
sides. 

3. Find a point C in a given line AB produced, so that AC 2 + BC 2 = 2AC . BC. 


PROP. XIV. PROBLEM. 

To conslruct a square equal to a given rectilineal figure (X). 




Sol. — Construct [I. XLV.j tlie rectangle AC equal to X. Then, if the adjacent 
sides AD. DC be equal, AC is a square, and the problem is solved; if not, 
produce AD to E. and niake DE equal to DC\ bisect AE in F: \vith F as 
centre and FE as radius, dascribe the semicircle AGE ; produce CD to meet it 
in G. The square described on DG unll be equal to X . 

Dein. Join FG. Then because AE Ls divided equally in F and unequaJly 
in D, the rectangle AD .DE. together with FD 2 is equal to FE 2 [v.j, tliat is, 
to FG 2 : but FG 2 is equal to FD 2 + DG 2 [I. XLVII.]. Therefore the rectangle 
AD . DE + FD 2 is equal to FD 2 + DG 2 . Reject FD 2 , which is common, and we 
have the rectangle AD . DE = DG 2 : but since DE is equal to DC, the rectangle 
AD . DE is equal to the figure AC. Therefore DG 2 is equal to the figure AC, 
and therefore equal lo the given rectilineal figure (X). 

Cor. — The square on the perpendicular from any point in a semicircle on the 
diameter is equal to the rectangle contained by the seginents of the diameter. 

Exercises. 

1. Given the dilference of the squares on two lines and their rectangle; find the lines. 

2. Divide a given line, so that the rectangle contained by another given line and one 
segment may be equal to the square on the other segment. 
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Questions for Examination on Book II. 


1. What is theî subject-inatter af Book II.? Ans. Theory of rectangles. 

2. What is a rectangle? A gnomon? 

3. What is a s<iuare inch? A square foot? A square perch? A square mile? Ans. The 
square clescribed on a line whose length is an inch. a foot. a perch, fs.c. 

4. What is the difference between linear and superficial measurement? Ans. Linear mea- 
surement has but one dimension; superficial iias two. 

5. When is a line said to be divided internally? When externally? 

6. How is the area of a rectangle found? 

7. How is a line divided so that the rectangle contained by its segments may l>e a inaxi- 
muin? 

8. How is the area of a parallelogram found? 

9. What is the altitude of a parallelogram whose base is 65 metres and area 1-130 square 
metres? 

10. How is a line divided when the sum of the squares on its segments is a ininimum? 

11. The area of a rectangle is 108.60 square metres and its periineter is '18.20 linear metres; 
find its dimensions. 

12. What Proposition in Book II. expresses the distributive law of multiplication? 

13. On what proposition is the rule for extracting the square root founded? 

14. Coinpare I. XLVIl. and II. XII. and XIII. 

15. If the sides of a triangle be expressed by i 2 + 1, x 2 — 1, and 2x linear units, respectively; 
prove that it is right-angled. 

16. How would you construct a square whose area would be exactly an acre? Cîive a 
solution by I. XLVII. 

17. What is meant by incommensurable lines? Give an example from Book II. 

18. Pro\-e that a side and the diagonal of a square are incoinmensurable. 

19. The diagonals of a lozenge are 16 and 30 inetres respectively; find the length of a side. 

20. The diagonal of a rectangle is 4.25 perches, and its area is 7.50 square perches; what 
are its dimensions? 

21. The three sides of a triangle are 8, 11, 15; prove that it has an obtuse angle. 

22. The sides of a triangle are 13, 14, 15; fiiul the lengths of its medians: also the lengths 
of its perpendiculars, and prove that all its angles are acute. 

23. If the sides of a triangle be expressed by m 2 + r* 2 , m 2 — n 2 , and 2mn linear units, 
respectively; prove that it is right-angled. 

24. If on each side of a square containing 5.29 square perches we measure from the corners 
respectively a distance of 1.5 linear perches; find the area of the square formed by joining the 
points thus found. 


Exercises on Book II. 

1. The squares on the diagonals of a quadrilateral are together double the sum of the 
squares on the lines joining the iniddle points of opposite sides. 

2. If the medians of a triangle intersect in O, AB 2 + BC 2 + CÁ 1 = 3 (OA 2 + OB 2 + OC 2 ). 

3. Through a given point O draw three lines OA, OB, OC of given lengths, such that 
tlieir extremities may be collinear, and that AB = BC. 

4. If in any quadrilateral two opposite sides be bisected, the suin of the squares on the 
other two sides, together with the sum of the squares on the diagonals, is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the bisected sides, together with four times the square on the line joining the 
points of bisection. 

5. If squares be described on the sides of any triangle, the sum of the squares on the lines 
joining the adjacent corners is equal to three times the sum of the squares on the sides of the 
triangle. 

6. Divide a given line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained by the who!e and 
one segment may be equal to any multiple of the square on the other seginent. 

7. If P be any point in the diameter AB of a semicircle, and CD any parallel chord, then 

CP 2 + PD 2 = AP 2 + PB 2 . 
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8. If A, B, C, D be four collinear points taken in order, 

AB.CD + BC.AD = AC.BD. 

9. Three times the suin of the squares on the sides of anv pentagon exceeds the sum of the 
squares on its diagonals, by four times the suin of the squares on the lines joining the iniddle 
points of the diagonals. 

10. In any triangle, three times the sum of the squares on the sides is equal to four times 
the sum of the squares on the medinns. 

11. If perpendiculars be drawn froin the angular points of a square to any line, the sum of 
the squares on the perpendiculars from one pair of opposite angles exceeds twice the rectangle 
of the perpendiculars from the other pair by the area of the square. 

12. If the base AB of a triangle be divided in D, so that mAD = nBD, then 

mAC 2 + nBC 2 = mAD 2 + nDB 2 + (m + n)CD 2 . 

13. If the point. D be taken in AB produced, so that mAD — nDB. then 

mAC 2 - nBC 2 = tnAD 2 - nDB 2 + (m - n)CD 2 . 

14. Given the base of a triangle in magnitude and position, and the sum or the difference 
of m times the square on one side and n times the square on the other side, in inagnitude, 
the locus of the vertex is a circle. 

15. Any rectangle is equal to half the rectangle contained by the diagonals of squares 
descril»ed on its adjacent sides. 

16. If .4, B , C. &c., be any number of lixed points, and P a variable point, find the locus 
of P, if AP 2 + BP 2 + CP 2 + &c., be gi\x>n in magnitude. 

17. If the area of a rectangle be given, its periineter is a minimum when it is a square. 

18. If a transversal cut in the points .4, C, B three lines issuing from a point D, prove 

that 

BC.AD 2 + AC.BD 2 - AB.CD 2 = AB.BC.CA. 

19. Upon the seginents AC, CB of a line AB equilateral triangles are described: prove that 
if D, D' be the centres of circles described about these triangles, 6 DD' 2 = AB 2 + AC^ + CB 2 . 

20. If a, b, p denote the sides of a right-angled triangle al>out the right angle, and the 

perpendicular from the right. angle on the hypotenuse, — + — — — — — . 

a- b 2 p 2 

21. If, upon the greater segment AB of a line AC, divided in extreme and inean ratio, an 
equilateral triangle ABD be described, and CD joined, CD 2 = 2AB 2 . 

22. If a variable line, whose extremities rest on the circumferences of two given concentric 
circles, subtend a right angle at any fixed point, the locus of its middle point is a circle. 
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BOOK III. 

THEORY OF THE CIRCLE 


DEFINITIONS. 


i. Equal circles are those who.se radii are equal. 

Tliis is a iheorem, and not a deHnition. For if two circles have equal radii, they are 
evidently congruent figures, and therefore equal. Frorn this \vay of proving this theorem 
Props. XXVI. XXIX. foliow as imme<iiate inferences. 

ii. A chord of a circle is the line joining two points in its circumference. 

If the chord be produced both \vays, the \vhole line is called a secant, and each of the 
parts into \vhich a secant divides the circumference is called an arc — the greater the major 
canjugate arc, and the lesser the minor conjugatc arc. -NEWCOMB. 

III. A right line is said to toucli a circle when 
it meets the circle, and, being produced both 
ways, does not cut it; the line is called a tangent 
to the circle, and the point where it touches it 
the point of contact. 

In Modern Geometry a curve is considered as inade 
up of an inHnite number of points, which are placed in 
order along the curve, and then the secant through two 
consecutive points is a tangent. Euclid’s deHnition for a 
tangent is quite inade<|uate for any curve but the circle, 
and those derived from it by projection (the conic sections); and even for these the modern 
deHnition is better. 

IV. Circles are said to touch one an- 
other when they meet, but do not inter- 
sect. There are two species of contact: 

1. When eacli circle is external to the 
other. 

2. When one is inside the otlier. 

The fol!owing is the modern definition of 
curve-contact: Whcn two curves havc two, 

threc, four, &c., consecutivc pomts common. 
they havc contact of thc first , sccond, third, &c., ordcrs. 

V. A seginent of a circle is a figure bounded by a chord and one of the arcs 
into which it, divides the circumference. 

VI. Chords are said to be equally distant from tlie centre when the perpen- 
diculars drawn to them from tlie centre are equal. 

VII. The angle contained by two lines, drawn from any point in the circum- 
ference of a segment. to the extremities of its chord, is called an anyle in the 
segment. 
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vill. Thc angle of a segment is the angle contained between its chord and 
the tangent at either extremity. 

A theorem is tacitly assumed in this Definition. namely, that the angles which the chord 
makes with the tangent at its extremities are equal. We shall prove this further on. 

IX. An angle in a segment is said to stand on its conjugate arc. 

X. Similar segments of circles are those that contain 
equal angles. 

XI. A sector of a circle is formed of two radii and 
the arc included between tliein. 

To a pair of radii may belong either of the two conjíigate arcs 
into \vhich their ends divide the circle. Newí'OMB. 

XII. Concentric circles are those that have the same centre. 

XIII. Points which lie on the circumference of a circle are said to be concyclic. 

XIV' . A cyclic quadrìlaleral is one which is inscribed in a circle. 

xv. It will be proper to give here an explanation of the extended meaning of 
the word angle in Modern Geometry. This extension is necessary in Trigonom- 
etry, in Mechanics — in fact, in every application of Geometry, and has been 
partly given in I. Def. IX. 




Thus, if a line OA revolve about the point O , as in figures 1, 2, 3, 4, until 
it comes into the position OB, the ainount of the rolalion from OA to OB is 
called an angle. From the diagrams we see that in fig. 1 it is less than two right 
angles; in fig. 2 it is equal to two right angles; in fig. 3 greater than two right 
angles, but less than four; and in fig. 4 it is greater tlian four right angles. The 
arrow-heads denote the direction or sense, as it is teclmically termed, in which 
the line OA turns. It is usual to call the direction indicated in the above figures 
positive , and the opposite negative. A line such as 0.4, which turns aliout a 
fixed point, Ls called a ray, and then we have the following definition:- 

XVI. A ray which turns in the sense opposite to the hands of a watch describes 
a positive angle, and one which turns in the same direction as the hands, a 
negative angle. 


PROP. 1. Problem. 

To find the centre of a given circle (ADB). 
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Sol. Take any two points A, D in the circumfer- 
ence. Join AD. Bisect it in C. Erect CD at right 
angles to AD. Produce DC to meet the circle again 
in E. Bisect DE in F. Then F is Uie cenlre. 

Dem. If possible, let any other point G be the 
centre. Join GA, GC , GB. Then in the triangles 
ACG , BCG we liave AC equal to CD (const.), CG 
connnon, and the base GA equal to GB, because they 
are drawn froni G, which is, by hypothesis, the centre, 
to the circumference. Hence [I. vill.] the angle ACG ií 
angle BCG , and therefore [I. Def. XIII.] each is a right angle; but the angle 
ACD is right (const.); therefore ACD is equal to ACG — a part equal to the 
whole — which is absurd. Hence no point can be the centre which is not in the 
line DE. Therefore F. the middle poinl of DE. rnust be the cenlre. 

The foregoing proof may be abridged as follows: 

Because ED bisects AD at right angles, every point eíjually distant from, the 
points A, D must lie in ED [I. X. Ex. 2]; but the centre is equally distant from 
A and B; hence the centre must be in ED; and since it rnust be equally distant 
from E and D, it rnust be the rniddle point of DE. 

Cor. 1. The line which bisects any chord of a circle perpendicularly passes 
through the centre of the circle. 

Cor. 2. The locus of the centres of the circles which pass through two fixed 
points is the line bisecting at right angles that connecting the two points. 

Cor. 3. If A, D , C be tlnee points in the circumference of a circle, the lines 
bisecting perpendicularly the chords AD. BC intersect. in the centre. 

PROP. II. TlIEOREM. 

If any two points (^4, D) be laken in the cireumference of a circle 1. The 
segment ( AD ) of the indefinile line throuyh these points which lies between them 
falls rvilhin the circle. 2. The remaininy parts of the line are without the circle. 

Dem. 1 . Let C be the centre. Take any 
point D in AD. Join CA,CD,CB. Now the 
angle ADC is (I. XVI.] greater than ABC; 
but the angle ADC is equal to CAB [I. V.], 
because the triangle CAD is isosceles; there- 
fore the angle ADC is greater tlian CAD. 

Hence AC is greater than CD [I. XIX.]; there- 
fore CD is less than the radius of the circle, 
consequently the point D must be within the 
circle (note on I. Def. XXIII.). 

In the same manner every other point between A and D lies within the circle. 

2. Take any point E in AD produced either way. Join CE. Tlien the angle 
ADC is greater than AEC [I. XVI.]; therefore CAD is greater than AEC. Hence 
CE is greater than CA, and the point E is unthout the circle. 
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We have added the second piirt of this Proposition. The indirect proof RÌven of the first 
part in several editions of Eudid is \-ery inelegant; it is one of those absurd things which give 
many students a dislike to Geometiy. 

Cor. 1. -Three collinear points cannot be concyclic. 

Cor. 2. — A line cannot meet a circle in more than two points. 

Cor. 3. The circnmference of a circle is everywhere concave towards the 
centre. 


PROP. III. TllEOREM. 

If a line (AB) passing through Ihe centre of a circle biseet a chord ( CD ), 
uihich does not pass through the centi'e. it cuts it at right angles. 2. If it cuts it 
at right angles, it bisects it. 

Dem. 1. Let O be the centre of the circ 
Join OC , OD. Then the triangles CEO, Dl 
have CE equal to ED (hyp.), EO common, a 
OC equal to OD, because they are radii of t 
circle; hence [I. VIII.] the angle CEO is ecjual 
DEO, ancl they are adjacent angles. Therefore 
Def. XIII.] each is a right angle. Hence AB c 
CD at right angles. 

2. The same construction being made: becai 
OC is equal to OD, the angle OCD is ecpial 
ODC [I. V.], and CEO is equal to DEO (hyp.), 
the triangles CEO, 

in the other, and the side EO common. Ilence [I. XXVI.] 
to ED. Therefore CD is bisected in E. 

2. May be proved as follows: 

OC 2 = OE 2 +EC 2 (I. XLVII.], and OD 2 = OE 2 + ED 2 : 
but OC 2 =OD 2 : OE 2 + EC 2 = OE 2 + ED 2 . 

Hence EC 2 = ED 2 , and EC = ED. 

Observation. The three theorems, namely, Cor. 1.. Prop. I., and Parts I. 2, of Prop. III., 
are so related, that any one being proved directly, the other two foIlow by the Rule of Identity. 

Cor. \. The line which bisects perpendicularly one of two parallel cliords 
of a circle bisects the other perpendicularly. 

Cor. 2. The locus of the middle points of a system of parallel chords of a 
circle is the diameter of the circle perpendicular to thein all. 

Cor. 3. If a line intersect two concentric circles, its intercepts between the 
circles are equal. 

Cor. 4. The line joining the centres of two intersecting circles bisects tlieir 
common chord perpendicularly. 



DEO liave two angles in one respectively eciual to two angles 

the side CE is equal 
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Exercises. 


1. If a chord of a circle subtend a right angle at a given point, the locus of its middle point 
is a circle. 

2. E\'erj' circle passing through a given point. and having its centre on a given line, passes 
through another given point. 

3. Draw a chord in a given circle which shall subtend a right angle at a given point, and 
be parallel to a given line. 

PROP. IV. TlIEOREM. 

Two chords of a circle (AD, CD) tvhich are not both diamelers cannot bisect 
each olher, though either may bisect the other. 

Dem. Let O be the centre. Let AD. CD in- 
tersect in E\ then since AD, CD are not both di- 
ameters, join OE. If possible let AE be eíjual to 
ED. and CE equal to ED. Now, since OE pass- 
ing through the centre bisects AD. which does not 
pass through tlie centre, it is at right. angles to it; 
therefore the angle AEO is right. In like manner 
the angle CEO is right. Hence AEO is equal to 
CEO — that is, a part. equal to the whole — which 
is absurd. Therefore AD and CD do not bisect each other. 

Cor. — If two chords of a circle bisect each other, they are botli diameters. 

PROP. V. THEOREM. 

If lwo circles ( ADC , ADD) cut one another in any point (j4), they are not 

concentric. 

Dem. If possible let tliem have a cominon 
centre at O. Join OA, and draw any other line 
OD. cutting the circles in C and D respectively. 

Tlien becaiuse O is the centre of the circle ADC, 

OA is equal to OC. Again, because O is the centre 
of the circle ADD, OA is equal to OD. Hence OC 
is equal to OD — a part equal to the whole — which 
is absurd. Therefore the circles are not concentric. 

Exercises. 

1. If two non-concentric cirdes intersect in one point, tliey must intersect in another point. 
For, let O, O' be the centres, A the point of intersection; froin A let fall the X AC on the line 
OO' . Produce AC to B, making BC = CA: then B is another point of intersection. 

2. Two circles cannot have three points in common without whol!y coinciding. 
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PROP. VI. Theorem. 


// one circle ( ADC ) touch another circle ( ADE ) 
internally in any point (/1), il is not concentric with 
it. 

Dem. If possible let the circles be concentric, 
and let O be the centre of each. Join OA, and draw 
any other line OD, cutting the circles in the points 
D, D respectively. Then because O is the centre of 
each circle (hyp.), OD and OD are each equal to 
OA: therefore OD is equal to OD, which is impos- 
sible. Hence the circles cannot have the same centre. 



PROP. VII. Theorem. 

If from any poinl ( P ) ivilhin a circle, which is not. the centre , lines ( PA . PD. 
PC, &c.), one of xvhich passes through the centre, be draum lo the circumference, 
then I. The greatesl is the line (PA) which passes through the centre. 2. The 
production ( PE ) of this in the opposite direction is the least. 3. Of the others, 
that which is nearest lo the line through the centre is greater than evei'y one more 
remote. 4- Any lwo lines mafcing eiiual angles with the diameter on opposite 
sides are equal. 5. Moi'e than two equal right lines cannot be draum fmm the 
given point (P) to the circumference. 

Dem. 1. Let O be the centre. Join OD. Now since O is the centre, OA is 
equal to OD: to each add OP , and we have AP equal to the sum of OD, OP: 
but the sum of OB , OP is greater than PD [I. XX.]. Therefore PA is greater 
than PD. 

2. Join OD. Then (I. XX.) the sum of OP, 

PD is greater than OD: but OD is equal to OE 
[I. Def. xxx.]. Therefore the sum of OP. PD is 
greater than OE. Reject OP, which is common, 
and we liave PD gieater than PE. 

3. Join OC: then two triangles POB , POC 
have the side OB equal to OC [I. Def. XXX.], 
and OP cominon; but the angle POB is greater 
tlian POC: therefore (I. XXIV.] the base PB is 
greater than PC. In like manner PC is greater 
than PD. 

4. Make at the centre O the angle POF ecjual 
to POD. Join PF. Then the trianglas POD. POF have the two sides OP, 
OD in one respectively equal to the sides OP. OF in the other, and the angle 
POD equal to tlie angle POF\ hence PD is equal to PF (I. IV.], and the angle 
OPD equal to the angle OPF. Therefore PD and PF make equal angles wilh 
the diameter. 
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5. A third line cannot be drawn from P equal to either of the equal lines 
PD, PF. If possible let PG be equal to PD, then PG is equal to PF that is, 
the line which is nearest to the one through the centre is equal to the one which 
is more remote, which is impossible. Hence three equal lines cannot be draum 
from P to the cireumference. 

Cor. 1. If two equal lines PD. PF be drawn from a point P to the circum- 
ference of a circle, the diameter through P bisects the angle DPF formed by 
these lines. 

Cor. 2. If P be the common centre of circles whose radii are PA, PD, PC, 
&c., then — 1. The circle whose radius is the maximum line (PA) lias outside 
the circle ADE, aml touchas it in A [Def. IV.]. 2. The circle whose rarlius is 
the minimum line ( PE ) lies inside the circle ADE, and touches it in E. 3. A 
circle having anv of the remaining lines (PD) as ra<lius cuts ADE in two points 
(D, F). 

Observation. Proposition VII. affords a good illustration of the following important defini- 
tion (see Sequel to Euclid, p. 13): If a geometrical magnitude varies its position continuously 
according to any law, and if it retains the same value throughout, it is said to be a constant, 
such as the radius of a circle revolving round the centre; but if it goes on increasing for some 
time, and then begins to decrease, it is said to be a maximum at the end of the increase. 
Thus, in the foregoing figure, PA, supposed to revolve round P and meet the circle, is a 
maximum. Again, if it decreases for some tiine, and then begins to increase, it is a mmimum 
at the commencement of the increase. Thus PE, supposed as before to revolve round P and 
meet the circle, is a minimum. Proposition VIII. will give other illustrations. 


PROP. VIII. TlIEOREM. 


// from any point (P) outside a cir- 
cle, lines (PA, PD, PC, &c.) be draivn 
Lo the concave circumference , Ihen- 
1. The maximum ís that which passes 
through the cenlre. 2. Of the others , 
that which is neai'er lo the one Uirough 
the cenlre is greater than the one more 
remote. Again, if lines be drawn to 
the conuex circumference — 3. The min- 
imum is that whose production jmsses 
through the centre. 4 ■ Of the oth- 

ers, that which is nearer lo thc min- 
imum is less than one more remote. 
5. From the given point (P) there can be 
draum two equal lines to the concave or 
the convex circumference, both of which 
make equal angles with the line passing 
Ihrough the cenlre. 6. More than Lwo 
equal lines cannol be drawn from the gi. 



point (P) to either circumference. 


Dem. 1. Let 0 be tlie centre. Join OD. Now since O is the centre, OA is 
equal to OD: to each add OP, and we have AP equal to the sum of OD, OP: 
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but thc sum of OB, OP is greater than BP [I. xx.]. Therefore AP is greater 
Ihan BP. 

2. Join OC, OD. Thc two triangles BOP. COP have the side OB equal 
to OC, and OP common, and the angle BOP greater than COP: therefore the 
base BP is greater than CP [I. xxiv.]. In like manner CP is greater than DP. 
kc. 

3. Join OF. Now in the triangle OFP the sum of the sides OF, FP is 
greater than OP [I. XX.]; but OF is equal to OE [I. Def. XXX.]. Reject tliem. 
and FP will remain greater than EP. 

4. Join OG, OH. The two triangles GOP, FOP have two sides GO, OP in 
one respectively equal to two sides FO, OP in the other; but the angle GOP 
is greater than FOP: thei'efore [I. XXIV.] Ihe base GP is greater than FP. In 
lihe manner II P is greater than GP. 

5. Make the angle POI equal POF [I. XXIII.]. Join IP. Now the triangles 
IOP, FOP have two sides IO. OP in one respectively equal to two sides FO, 
OP in the otlier, and the angle IOP equal to FOP (const.); therefore [I. IV.] 
IP is equal to FP. 

6. A third line cannot be drawn frorn P cgual to either of the lines IP. FP. 
For if possible let PK be equal to PF; then PK is equal to PI — that is, one 
which is nearer to the minimum equal to one more remote — which is impossible. 

Cor. 1. — If P/ be produced to meet the circle again in L, PL is equal to 
PB. 

Cor. 2. If two equal lines be drawn from P to either the convex or concave 
circnmference, tlie diameter through P bisects the angle between them, and the 
parts of them intercepted by the circle are equal. 

Cor. 3. If P l)e the common centre of circles whose radii are lines drawn 
from P to the circumference of II DE, tlien — 1. The circle whose radius is the 
minimum line ( PE ) has contact of the first hirul with ADE [Def. IV.]. 2. Tlie 
circle whose radius is the maximum line (P.4) has contact of the second kind. 
3. A circle liaving any of the remaining lines ( PF ) as radius intersects HDE in 
two points (F, /). 


PROP. IX. TlIEOREM. 


A point (P) ìoilhin a circle (ABC), from which 
more than two equal lines (PA. PB. PC, &c.) can 
be drawn to the circurnference, is the centre. 

Dem. If Phe not the centre, let O be the cen- 
tre. Join OP, and produce it to meet the circle in D 
and E; then DE is the diameter, and P is a point in 
it which is not the centre: therefore [ VI I . ] only two 
equal lines can be drawn from P to tlie circumfer- 
ence; but three equal lines are drawn (hyp.), which 
is absurd. Ilence P must be the centre. 


D 
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Or thus: Since ihe lines AP , DP are equal, the line bisecting the angle APB [vil. Cor. 1] 
nuist pass through the centre: in like manner the line bisecting tlie angle BPC inust pass 
through the centre. Hcncc tJic point of intersection of thesc bisectors, that is, the point P. 
must bc thc centre. 


PROP. X. Theorem. 

// two circles have more than two points common, they must coincide. 

Dem. — Let X be one of the circles; and if 
possible let another circle Y have three points, A, 

D , C, in common with X , without coinciding with 
it. Find P , the centre of X. Join PA , PB, PC. 

Tlien since P is the centre of X, the three lines 
PA, PB. PC are equal to one another. 

Again, since Y is a circle and P a point, from 
which three equal lines PA, PB. PC can be 
drawn to its circumference, P rnust be tiie cen- 
tre of Y . Hence X and Y are concenlric, which 
[v.] is impossible. 

Cor. — Two circles not coinciding cannot have more than two points common. 
Compare I., Axiom x., that two right lines not coinciding cannot have more tlian 
one point common. 



PRDP. XI. THEOREM. 

// one circle ( CPD ) touch another circle ( APB ) internally at any point P. the 
line joining the centres must pass through that point. 

Dem.— Let 0 be the centre of APB. Join OP. 

I say the centre of the smaller circle is in the line 
OP. If not, let it be in any other position such as 
E. Join OE, EP , and produce OE through E to 
meet the circles in the points C, A. Now since E is a 
point in the diameter of the larger circle between the 
centre and A, EA ìs less than EP [vil. 2]; but EP is 
equal to EC (hyp.), being radii of the smaller circle. 

Hence EA is less than EC\ which is impossible; 
consequently the centre of the smaller circle must 
be in the line OP. Let it be //; then we see that 
passes through the point P. 

Or thus: Since EP is a line drawn from a point within the circle APB to 
the circumference. but not forming part. of the diameter through E, the circle 
whose centre is E and radius EP cuts [vil., Cor. 2] APB in P, but it touches 
it (hyp.) also in P, which is impossible. Hence the centre of the smaller circle 
CPD must be in the line OP. 
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PROP. XII. THEOREM. 


// two circles ( PCF , PDE) have extemal contact at any point P, the line 
joining Iheir centres must pass through that point. 

Dem. — Let A be the centre of one of 
the circles. Join AP . and produce it to 
meet the second circle again in E. I say 
the centre of the second circle is in the line 
PE. If not, let it be elsevvhere, as at D. 

Join AB. intersecting the circles in C and 
D , and join BP. Now since A is the centre 
of the circle PCF, AP is equal to AC\ and since 
PDE. BP is equal to BD. Hence the sum of the lines ^4P, BP is equal to 
the sum of the lines AC, DB ; but AB is greater than the sum of AC and DB ; 
therefore AB is greater than the sum of ^4P. PB — that is, one side of a triangle 
greater than the sum of the other two-which (I. XX.] is impossible. Hence the 
centre of the second circle must be in the line PE. Let it be G, and we see that 
the line through the centres jxisses through the point P. 

Or thus: Since BP is a line drawn from a point without tlie circle PCF 
to its circumference, and when produced does not pass through the centre, the 
circle whose centre Ls B and radius BP must cut the circle PCF in P (VIIL, 
Cor. 3]; but it touches it (hyp.) also in P, which is impossible. Hence the centre 
of the second circle must be in the line PE. 

Observation. Propositions XI, XII., may both be included in one enunciation as follows: 

“If two circles touch each other at any point, the centres and that point are collinear.” And this 
latter Proposition is a limiting case of the theorem given in Proposition III., í7or. '1, that “Tlie 
line joining the centres of two intersecting cirdes bisects the common chord perpendicularly.” 



B is thc centre of the circle 




Suppose the circle whose centre is O and one of the points of intersection A to remain 
fixe<l, while the second circle turns round that point in such a manner that the second point 
of intersection B becomes ultimately consecutive to A: then, since the line OO' ahvays bisects 
AB, we see that when B ultiinately becomes consecutive to .4, the line OO' passes through 
A. In consequence of the inotion, the common chord will become in the limit a tangent to 
eacli circle, as in the second diagrain. — COMBEROUSSE, Oéométric Planc, page 57. 

Cor. 1. If two circles touch each other, their point of contact is the union of two points 
of intersection. Hence a contact counts for two intersections. 
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Cor. 2. If two circles touch each other at any point, they 
cannot have any other coinmon point. For, since two circles 
cannot have more than two points comrnon [x.], antl that the 
point of contact is equi\ , alent to two cominon points, cirdes that 
touch cannot have any other point common. The foIlowinR is a 
forinal proof of this Proposition: Let O, O' be the centres of 
the t\\ r o circles, A the point of contact, and let O' lie between O 
and .4; take any otlier point B in the circumference of O. Join 
0'B\ then [vil.j O' B is Rreater than O' A\ therefore the point C 
is outside the circumference of the smaller circle. Hence B cannot be common to both circles. 
In like manner, they cannot have any other common point but -4. 



PROP. XIII. TlIEOREM. 

Two cÀrcles aumo t. have double contact, that it, cannot touch each other in two 

points. 

Dem. 1 . If possible let two circles touch eacli 
other at two points A and D. Now since the two 
circles touch each other in -4, the line joining their 
centres passes through A [xi.]. In like inanner, 
it passes through B. Hence the centres and the 
points A B are in one right line; therefore AB is a 
diaineter of eacli circle. Hence, if AB be bisected 
in E , E must be the centre of each circle — that is, 
the circles are concentric — whiclì [v.] is impossi- 
ble. 

2. If two circles toucherl each other externally in two distinct points, then 
[xil .] the line joining the centras should pass through eacli point, which is 
impossible. 

Or thus: Draw a line bisecting AB at right angles. Tlien this line [i., Cor. 1] 
iniLst pass through the centre of each circle, and therefore [xi. XII.] inust pass 
through each point of contact, which is impossible. Ilence two circles cannot 
have double contact. 

This Proposition is an immediate inference from the theorein [xil., Cor. 1], that a point 
of contact counts for two intersections, for then two contacts \vould be equivalent to four 
intersections; but there cannot be more than two intersections [x.]. It also follo\vs from 
Prop. XII., Cor. 2, that if t\vo circles touch each other in a point .4, they cannot have any 
other point common; hence Ihcy cannat touch again in B. 

Exercises. 

1. If a variable circle touch t\vo fixed circles externally, the difference of the distances of 
its centre from the centres of the fixed circles is equal to the difference or the sum of their 
radii, accordiiiR as the contacts are of the saine or of opposite species (Def. IV.). 

2. If a variable circle be touched by one of two fixed circles internally, and touch the 
other fixed circle either externally or internally, the sum of the distnnces of its centre from 
the centres of the fixed circles is equal to the sum or the difference of their radii, according as 
the contact with the second circle is of the first or second kind. 

3. If through the point of contact of two touching circles any secant be dra\vn cutting the 
circles again in two points, the radii drawn to these points are parallel. 


c 
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4 . If t\vo diameters of two touching circles be parallcl, the lines from the point of contact 
to the extremities of one diameter pass through the extremities of the other. 


PROP. XIV. Theorem. 

In eqiial circles — 1. equal chords ( AD . CD) are. equally distant frorn the 
centre. 2. chords tvhich are equally distant from the centre are equal. 

Dem. 1. Let O be the centre. Draw the per- 
pendiculars OE, OF. Join AO, CO. Then because 
AD is a chord in a circle, and OE is drawn from 
the centre ctitting it at right angles, it bisects it 
[ill.]: therefore AE is the half of AD. In like man- 
ner, CF is the half of CD\ but AD is equal to 
CD (hyp.). Therefore AE is equal to CF [I., Ax- 
iom vii.]. And because E is a right angle, AO 2 is 
equal to AE 2 + EO 2 . In like manner, CO 2 is equal 
to CF 2 + FO 2 ; but AO 2 is equal to CO 2 . Therefore 
AE 2 + EO 2 is equal to CF 2 + FO 2 : and AE 2 has been proved equal to CF 2 . 
Hence EO 2 is ecjual to FO 2 ; therefore EO is equal to FO. Hence AD, CD are 
(Def. VI.) equally distant fmm the centre. 

2. Let EO be equal to FO. it Ls required to prove AD equal to CD. The same 
construction being made. we liave, as before, AE 2 + EO 2 equal to CF 2 + FO 2 : 
but EO 2 is equal to FO 2 (hyp.). Hence AE 2 is e<iual to CF 2 , and AE is equal 
to CF ; but AD is double of AE. and CD double of CF. Therefore AD is equat 
lo CD. 



Exercise. 

If a chord of given lengih slide round a lixed circle — 1. the locus of its middle point is a 
circle; 2. the locus of any point fixerl in the chord is a circle. 


PRDP. XV. TlIEOREM. 

The diameter (AD) is the grealest chonl in a circle; and of the olhers, the 
chonl (CD) which is nearer to the centre is greater than (EF) one more remote, 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

Dem. 1 . Join OC , OD, OE, and draw the 
perpendiculars OG, OH ; then because 0 is the 
centre, OA is equal to OC [I., Def. XXXII.], and 
OD is equal to OD. Hcnce AD is equal to the 
sum of OC and OD: but the sum of OC, OD is 
greater than CD [I. XX.]. Therefore AD is greater 
than CD. 

2. Because the chord CD is nearer to the cen- 
tre tlian EF, OG is less tlian OH: and since the 
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triangles OGC , OHE are right-angled, we have OC 2 = OG 2 + GC 2 , and 
OE 2 = OH 2 + HE 2 ; therefore OG 2 + GC 2 = OH 2 + HE 2 ; but OG 2 is less 
than OH 2 ; therefore GC 2 is greater than II E 2 , and GC is greater than II E, 
but CD and EF are the doubles of GC and II E. Hence CD is greater than 
EF. 

3. Let CD be greater than EF, it is required to prove tliat OG is less than 
OH. 

As before, we have OG 2 + GC 2 equal to OH 2 + HE 2 ; but CG 2 is greater 
than EH 2 ; therefore OG 2 is less tlian OH 2 . Hence OG is less than OH. 

Exercises. 

1. The shoriest chord which can be drawn through a given point within a circle is the 
perpendicular to the diameter which passes tlirough that point. 

2. Through a given point, within or without a given circle, draw a chord of length equal 
to that of a given chord. 

3. Through one of the points of intersection of two circles draw a secant 1. the sum of 
whose segments intercepted by the circles shall be a maximum; 2. which shall be of any length 
less than that of the maximum. 

4. Three circles touch each other externally at A, B, ('; the chords AB, .4(7 of two of them 
are produced to meet the third again in the points D and E; prove that DE is a diameter of 
the third circle, and parallel to the line joining the centres of the others. 


PROP. XVI. THEOREM. 

1. The perpendicxdar ( DI ) to the diameter {AD) of a circle at its exlremity 
( B ) touches the circle at that poinl. 2. Any olher line ( BH ) through the same 
point cuts the circle. 

Dem. 1. Takc any point I . and join it to 
the centre C. Then because the angle CBI is a 
right angle, CI 2 is equal to CB 2 + BI 2 [I. XLVII.]; 
therefore CI 2 is greater than CB 2 . Hence CI 
is greater tlian CB. and the point / [note on I., 

Def. XXXII.] is without the circle. In like manner, 
every other point in BI, except B, is without the 
circle. Hence, since BI rneets the circle at B. but. 
does not cut it, it rnust louch il. 

2. To prove that BII, which is not perpen- 
dicular to AB. cuts the circle. Draw CG perpe 
equal to CG 2 + GB 2 . Therefore BC 2 is greater than CG 2 , and BC is greater 
tlian CG. Hence [note on I., Def. XXXII.] the point G must be within the circle, 
and consequently tlie line BG produced must meet the circle again, and rnust 
therefore eut it. 

This Proposition may be proved as follows: 

At every point on a circle the tangent is perpendicular lo the radius. 
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Lot P and Q bc two consecutive points on the cir- 
cuniference. Join CP, CQ , PQ; produce PQ both 
ways. Now since P and Q are consecutive points, PQ 
is a tangent (Def. m.). Again, the sum of the three 
angles of the triangle CPQ is equal to two right angles; 
but the angle C is infinitely small, and the others are 
equal. Hence each of them is a right angle. Therefore 
Ihe langenl Ls perpendicular to the diameter. 

Or thus: A tangent is a limiting position of a secant, namely, when the 
secant moves out until the two points of intersection with the circle become 
consecutive; but the line through the centre which bisects the part of the secant 
within tlie circle [m.] is perpendicular to it. Hence , in the limit the tangent is 
perpendictdar to the line from the centre to the point of conlact. 

Or again: The angle CPR is always equal to CQS: hence, when P and 
Q come together eacli is a riglit angle, and the tangent is perpendicular to the 
radius. 



Exercises. 

1. If t\vo circles be concentric, all chords of the greater which touch the lesser are equal. 

2. Draw a parallel to a given line to touch a gi\en circle. 

3. Draw a perpendicular to a given line to touch a given circle. 

4. Describe a circle having its centre at a given point 1. and touching a given line; 2. and 
touching a given circle. How many solutions of this case? 

5. Describe a circle of given radius that shall touch t\\ r o given lines. How many solutions? 

6. Find the locus of the centres of a system of circles touching two given lines. 

7. Describe a circle of given radius that shall touch a given circle and a given line, or that 
shall touch t\vo given circles. 


PROP. XVII. Problem. 

Froin a given poinl (P) uiilhout a given circle ( BCD ) to draw a tangent to the 

circle. 
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Sol. Let O (lig. 1) be the centre of the given circle. Join OP, cutting the 
circuniference in C. With O as centre, and OP as radius, describe the circle 
APE. Erect CA at riglit angles to OP. Join 0-4, intersecting the circle BCD 
in B. Join BP: it mill be the. tangent required. 

Dem. — Since O is the centre of the two circles, we have 0-4 equal to OP, 
and OC equal to OB. Hence the two triangles -400, POB have the sides 
0-4, OC in one respectively equal to the sides OP, OB in the other, and the 
contained angle common to both. Hence [I. IV.] the angle 00-4 is equal to 
OBP\ but 00-4 is a right angle (const.); therefore OBP is a riglit angle, and 
[xvi.] PB touches the cirele al B. 

Cor.—li -40 (fig. 2) be produced to E , OE joined, cutting the circle BCD 
in D, and the line DP drawn, DP will be anolher tangent from P. 

Exercises. 

1. The two tangents PB, PD (fig. 2) are equul to one another, because the square of each 
is equal to the square of OP minus the square of the radius. 

2. If two circles be concentric, all tangents to the inner from points on the outer are equal. 

3. If a quadrilateral be circumscribed to a circle, the sum of one pair of opposite sides is 
equal to the sum of the other pair. 

-1. If a parallelogram be circumscribed to a cirde it. inust. be a lozenge, and its diagonals 
intersect in the centre. 

5. If BD be joined, intersecting OP in F , OP is perpendicular to BD. 

6. The locus of the intersection of two equal tangents to two circles is a right line {callcd 
thc radicai aiis of the two circfcs). 

7. Find a point such that. tangents from it to three given circles shall be equal. ( Th/s point 
is callcd Ihc radical centre of thc thrcc circlcs.) 

8. The rectangle OF . OP is equal to the square of the radius. 

DlCF. Two pomts, such as F and P, the rectanglc of whosc distanccs OF, OP from thc 
cenhe /s cqual to the square of the rad/us, arc called inver.se points with rcspect to thc circle. 

9. The intercept inade on a variable tangent by two fixed tangents subtends a constant 
angle at the centre. 

10. Draw a common tangent to two circles. Hence, show how to draw a line cutting two 
circles, so that the intercepted chords shall be of given lengths. 


PR.OP. XVIII. TlIEOREM 

7/ a line [CD) touch a circle , the line ( OC ) from the centre to the point of 
contact is perpendicular to it. 


Dem. If not, suppose another line OG 
drawn from the centre to be perpendicular to 
CD. Let OG cut the circle in F. Tlien because 
the angle OGC is right (hyp.) the angle OCG 
[I. xvii.] must be acute. Therefore [I. xix.] 
OC is greater than OG: but OC is ecpial to OF 
[I. Def. XXXII.]; therefore OF is greater tlian 
OG — tliat is, a part greater than the whole, 
which is impossible. Hence OC must be per- 
pendicular to CD. 
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Ot thus: Since the perpendicular must be the shortest line from O to C D. and OC is 
evidently the shortest line; therefore OC must be perpendicular to CD. 


PROP. XIX. THEORGM. 

If a line ( AB ) be a tangent to a circle , the line ( AC ) draum at right anglen to 
il from the point of conlact passes through the cenlre. 

If the centre be not in AC , let 0 be the 
centre. Join AO. Then l)eca\ise AD touches the 
circle, and OA is drawn froin the centre to the 
point of contact, OA is at right angles to AD 
[xvill.]; therefore the angle OAB is riglit, and 
the angle CAD is right (hyp.); therefore OAD 
is equal to CAD — a part equal to the whole, 
which is impossible. Hence the centre must be 
in the line AC. 

Cor.—U a number of circles touch the same 
line at the same point, the locus of their centres 
is the perpendicular to the line at the point. 

Observation. Propositions XVI., XVIII., xix., are so related that any two can be inferred 
froin the third by the “Rule of Identity.” Hence it would, in strict logic, be sufficient to prove 
any one of the three, and the others would follow. Again, these three theorems are limiting 
cases of Proposition I., Cor. 1.. and Parts 1, 2, of Proposition III., namely, when the points in 
which the chord cuts the circle become consecutive. 


c 



PROP. XX. TllEOREM. 

The angle ( AOB ) al the centre (O) of a circle is double the angle ( ACB ) al 
the cii'cumference standing on the sarne arc. 



Dem. Join CO. and produce it to E. Tlicn because OA is equal to OC, 
the angle ACO is equal to OAC] but the angle AOE Ls equal to the sum of the 
two angles OAC, ACO. Hence the angle AOE is double the angle ACO. In like 
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maimer the angle EOB is double the angle OCB. Hence (by adding in ligs. (q). 
(/3), and subtracting in (7)). the angle AOB is double of the angle ACB. 

Cor.—U AOB be a straight line, ACB will be a right angle — Ihat is, the 
angle in a semicircle is a righl angle (compare xxxi.). 


PROP. XXI.- THEOREM. 

The angles ( ACB . ADB ) in Ihe sarne segrnent of a cirxile are equal. 



Dem. Let. O be the centre. Join OA, OB. Then the angle AOB is double 
of the angle ACB [xx.], and also double of the angle ADB. Therefore Ihe angle 
ACB is equal to the angle ADB. 

The following is the proof of the second part — that is, when the arc AB 
is not greater than a semicircle, witliout iLSÌng angles greater than two right 
angles: 

Let O be the centre. Join CO, and produce 
it to meet the circle again in E. Join DE. Now 
since O is the centre, the segment ACE is greater 
tlian a semicircle; hence, by the first case, fig. (q), 
the angle ACE is equal to ADE. I11 like manner 
the angle ECB is equal to EDB. Hence the uihole 
angle ACB is equal to the uihole angle ADB. 

Cor. 1 .- If two triangles ACB. ADB 011 the 
same base AB, and 011 the same side of it, liave 
equal vertical angles, the four points A, C. D. B are concyclic" g 

Cor. 2 . If - 4 , B be two fixed points, and if C varies its position in such a 
way that the angle ACB retains the same value throughout, the locus of C is a 
circle. 

In other words — Given the base of a triangle and the vertical angte , the locus 
of the vertex is a cii'cle. 
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Exercises. 


1. Given the base of a triangle and the vertical angle, find the locus — 

( 1 ) of the intersection of its perpendiculars; 

(2) of the intersection of the internal bisectors of its base angles; 

(3) of the intersection of the external bisectors of the base angles; 

(4) of the intersection of the external bisector of one base angle and the internal bisector 
of the other. 

2. If the sum of the squares of two lines be given, their sum is a maximum when the lines 
are cqual. 

3. Of all triangles having the saine base and vertical angle, the sum of the sides of an 
isosceles triangle is a maximum. 

4. Of all triangles inscribed in a circle, the ixjuilateral triangle has the maximuin perimeter. 

5. Of all concyclic figures having a given number of sides, the area is a maximum when 
the sides are equal. 


PROP. XXII. Theorem. 

The sum of the opposite angles of a quadrUateral (ABCD) inscribed in a circle 

is two right angles. 




Dem. Join AC, BD. The angle ABD is equal to ACD, being in the same 
segment ABCD [xxi.]; and the angle DBC is equal to DAC, because tliey are 
in the same segment DABC. Hence the vvhole angle ABC is equal to the sum 
of the t\vo angles ACD, DAC. To each add the angle CDA, and we liave the 
suin of the two angles ABC, CDA equal to the sum of the tlnee angles ACD, 
DAC, CDA of the triangle ACD: but the sum of the three angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right angles [I. xxxil.]. Therefore the sum of ABC, CDA is two 
right angles. 

Or thus: Let 0 be the centre of the circle. Join OA, OC (see fig. 2). Now 
the angle AOC Ls double of CDA [xx.], and the angle COA is double of ABC. 
Hence the sum of the angles [I. Def. ix., note] AOC , COA is double of the sum 
of the angles CDA, ABC: but the suin of two angles AOC, COA is four right 
angles. Therefore the sum of the angles CDA. ABC is two right angles. 

Or again: Let 0 be the centre (fig. 2). Join OA, OB OC, OD. Then the 
four triangles AOB, BOC, COD, DOA are each Lsosceles. Hence the angle 
OAB is equal to the angle OBA, and the angle OAD equal to the angle ODA: 
therefore the angle BAD is equal to the sum of the angles OBA, ODA. In like 
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maimer the angle BCD is equal to the sum of the angles OBC , ODC. Hence 
the sum of the two angles BAD, BCD is equal to the sum of the two angles 
ABC, ADC, and hence each sum is lwo right angles. 

Cor. — If a parallelogram be inscribed in a circle it is a rectangle. 

Exercises. 

1. If the opposite angles of a quadrilateral be supplemental. it is eyclic. 

2. If a figure of six sides be inscribed in a cirde. the sum of any three alternate angles is 
four right angles. 

3. A line which makes equal angles with one pair of opposite sides of a cyclic quadrilateral, 
makes equal angles with the remaining pair and with the diagonals. 

-1. If two opposite sides of a cyclic quadrilateral be produced to ineet, and a perpendicular 
be let fall on the bisector of the angle between them from the point of intersection of the 
diagonals, this perpendicular will bisect the angle between the diagonals. 

5. If two pairs of opposite sides of a cyclic hexagon be respecti\"ely parallel to each other, 
the remaining pair of sides are also parallel. 

6. If two circles intersect in the points A, B, and any two lines AOD, BFE, be drawn 
through A and B, cutting one of the circles in the points C, E, and the other in the points 
D, F, the line CE is parallcl to DF. 

7. If equilateral triangles be described on the sides of any triangle, the lines joining the 
vertices of the original triangle to the opposite vertices of the equilateral triangles are concur- 
rent. 

8. In the same case prove that the centres of the circles described about the equilateral 
triangles form another cxjuilateral triangle. 

9. If a quadrilateral be described about a circle, the angles at the centre subtended by the 
opposite sides are supplemental. 

10. The perpendiculars of a triangle are croncurrent. 

11. Ifa variable tangent ineets two parallel tangents it subtends a right. angle at the centre. 

12. The feet of the perpendiculars let fall on the sides of a triangle from any point in the 
circumference of the circumscribed circle are collinear (SlMSON). 

DlCI'. The line of collincarity is callcd Simson’s line. 

13. If a hexagon be circuinscribed about a circle, the sum of the angles subtended at the 
centre by any three alternate sides is equal to two right angles. 


PROP. XXIII THEOREM. 

Two similar segments of circles xahich do not coincide cannot be conslructed 
on the sarne chord {AB). and on the same side of tiiat chord. 

Dem. If possible, let ACB, ADB. be 
two similar segments constructed on the 
same side of AB. Take any point D in the 
inner one. Join AD. and produce it to meet 
the outer one in C. Join BC, BD. Tlien 
since the segments are siinilar, the angle 

which is impossible [I. xvi.]. Hence two similar segments not coinciding cannot 
be described on the same chord and on the sarne side of it. 
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PROP. XXIV. Theorem. 

SirnUar segments of circles ( AED . CFD) on equal chords ( AB , CD) are 

equal to one another. 


E F 



Dem. Since the lines are equal, if AB be applied to CD, so that the point 
A will coincide with C, and the line AB with CD, the point B shall coincide 
with D; and because the segments are similar, they must coincide [xxm .]. Hence 
they are equal. 

This demonstration may be stated as follows: Since the chords are equal. they are con- 
gruent; and therefore the segments, being similar, must be congruent. 


PR.OP. XXV. Problem. 

An arc ( ABC ) of a circle being given, it is required to describe the xvhole circle. 

Sol. Take any three points A, B, C in the arc. Join AB , BC. BLsect AB 
in D, and BC in E. Erect DF. EF at right angles to AB, BC; then F, the 
point of intersection, will be the centre of the circle. 

Dem. — Because DF bisects the cliord AB and 
is perpendicular to it, it passes througli the centre 
[i., Cor. 1]. In like manner EF passes through the 
centre. Hence the point F must bc the centie; and 
the circle described from F as centre, wilh F A as 
radius, wUl be the circle required. 

PROP. XXVI. Theorem. 

Tlic? four Propositions XXVI. XXIX. are so like in their enunciations that students fre- 
quentiy substitute one for another. The following scheme will assist in remembering them: 

In Proposition XXVI. are given angles =, to prove arcs =, 

„ XXVII. „ arcs =, „ angles =, 

„ xxvm. „ chords =, „ arcs =, 

„ XXIX. „ arcs =, „ chords =: 

so that Proposition xxvil. is the converse of XXVI., and XXIX. of XXVIII. 
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In equal circles ( ACB . DFE), equal angles al the centres (AOB, DHE) or at 
the circumferences (ACB, DFE) stand upon equai arcs. 
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Dem. 1 . Suppose the angles 
at the centres to be given equal. 

Now because the circles are equal 
their radii are equal (Def. I.). 

Therefore the two trianglcs AOB , 

DHE have the sides AO, OB in 
one respectively equal to the sides 
DH , HE in the other, and the 
angle AOB equal to DHE (hyp.). 

Therefore (I. IV.] the base AB is equal to DE. 

Again, since the angles ACB. DFE are [xx.] the iialves of the equal angles 
AOB. DHE, they are equal [I. Axiom VII.]. Therefore (Def. X.) the segments 
ACB. DFE are similar, and their chords AB. DE have been proved equal; 
therefore [XXIV.] the segments are equal, And taking these eciuals from the 
whole circlas, which are equal (hyp.), the remaining seginents AGB. DI\E are 
equal. Hence the arcs AGB, DKE are eciual. 

2. The demonstration of this case is included in the foregoing. 

Cor. 1. If the opposite angles of a cyclic quadrilateral be equal, one of its 
diagonals must be a diameter of the circumscribed circle. 

Cor. 2. Parallel chords in a circle intercept equal arcs. 

Cor. 3. - If two chords intersect at any point within a circle, the sum of 
the opposite arcs which they intercept is equal to the arc which parallel chords 
intersecting on the circumference intercept. 2. If they intersect without the 
circle, the dilference of the arcs they intercept is equal to the arc which parallel 
chords intersecting on the circumference intercept. 

Cor. 4. If two chords intersect at right angles, the sum of the opposite arcs 
which they intercept on the circle is a semicircle. 



PROP. XXVII. TlIEOREM. 

In equal circles (ACB. DFE ), angles at Ihe centres (AOB, DHE), or at 
Ihe circumferences (ACB. DFE), ivhich stand on equal arcs (AB. DE), are 
equal. 

Dem. If possible let one of 
them, such as AOB. be greater 
tlian the other, DHE; and sup- 
pose a part such as AOL to be 
equal to DIIE. Then since the 
circles are equal, and the angles 
AOL, DHE at the centres are 
equal (hyp.), the arc AL is equal 
to DE [xxvi.]; but AB is equal 

to DE (hyp.). Hence AL is equal to AB — that is, a part equal 
which is absurd. Therefore the angle AOB is equal to DHE. 
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to the whole, 



2. The angles at Ihe drcumference, being the halves of Ihe central angles, are 
therefore equal. 


PROP. XXVIII. — THEOREM. 

In eqtiad circles ( ACD , DFE), 
equal chords ( AD , DE) di- 
vide the circurnferences into arcs, 
which are equal each to each— 

Ihat is, the lesser to the lesser, 
and the greater to the greater. 

Dem. If the equal chords be 
diameters, the Proposition is evi- 
dent. If not, let O, H be the cen- 
tres. Join AO , OD. DH, HE; then because the circles are equal their radii are 
equal (Def. I.). Hence the t\vo triangles AOD. DHE have the sides AO. OD 
in one respectively equal to the sides DH . HE in the other, and the base AD 
is equal to DE (hyp.). Therefore [I. VIII.] the angle AOD is equal to DIIE. 
Hence the arc AGD is equal to DKE [xxvi.]; and since the whole circumference 
AGDC is equal to the whole circumference DI\EF, the remaining are ACD is 
equal to the remaining arc DFE. 



Exercises. 

1. Thc’ line joining the feet of perpendiculars from any point in the circumference of a 
circle, on two diameters given in position, is given in magnitude. 

2. If a line of given length slide between two lines given in position. the locus of the 
intersection of perpendiculars to the given lines at its extremities is a circle. (This is tlie 
converse of 1.) 


PROP. XXIX. Theorem. 

In equal circles ( ACD , DFE), equal arcs (AGD. DCK) are subtended by 

equal chord.s. 

Dem. — Let O , II be the centres (see last fig.). Join AO, OD , DII, HE; 
then because the circles are equal, the angles AOD. DIIE at the centres, \vhich 
stand on the equal arcs AGD. DKE , are equal [xxvil.]. Again, because the 
triangles AOD. DIIE liave the two sides AO, OD in one respectively equal to 
the t\vo sides DH. HE in the other, and the angle AOD equal to the angle 
DHE, the base AD of one is equal to the base DE of the other. 

Observation. Since the two circles in the four last Propositions are equal, they are con- 
gruent figures, and the truth of the Propositions is evident by superposition. 



PROP. XXX. Problem. 
To bisect a given arx: ACB. 


Sol. Draw the chord AB ; bisect it in D ; erect DC at right angles to AB, 
meeting the arc in C ; tlien the arc is bisected in C. 

Dem. — Join AC, BC. Then the triangles 
ADC, BDC have the side AD equal to DB 
(const.). and DC common to both, and the an- 
gle ADC equal to the angle BDC , each being 
riglit. Hence the base AC is equal to the base 
BC. Tlierefore [XXVIII.] the arc AC is equal to 
the arc BC. Hence the arc AB is bisected in C. 

Exercises. 

1. ABCD is a semicirde whose diameter is AD\ the chord BC produced meets AD 
produce<l in E: prove that if C E is equal to the radius, the arc AB is equal to three times 
CD. 

2. The internal and the external bisectors of the vertical angle of a triangle inscribcxl in a 
circle mc?et the circumference again in points equidistant from the extremities of the bsise. 

3. If from .4, one of the points of intersection of two given circles, two chords ACD, AC D 
be drawn, cutting the circles in the points C, D ; C', D' , the triangles BCD, BC'D'. formed 
by joining these to the secrond point B of intersection of the circles, are equiangular. 

4. If the vertical angle ACB of a triangle inscribed in a circle be bisected by a line C D, 
which meets the circle again in D, and from D perpendiculars DE , DF be drawn to the sides, 
one of which must be produced: prove that EA is equal to BF , and hence show that CE is 
equal to half the sum of AC, BC. 



PRDP. XXXI. Theorem. 


In a circle — (1). The angle in a semicircle is a righl angle. (2). The angle 
in a segmenl greater than a semicircle is an acute angle. (3). The angle in a 
segment less than a semicircle is an obtuse angle. 


Dein.— (1). Let AB be the diameter, C 
any point in the semicircle. Join AC , CB. 
The angle ACB is a right angle. 

For let 0 be the centre. Join OC, and 
produce AC to F. Then because AO is equal 
to OC , tlie angle ACO is equal to the an- 
gle OAC. In like manner, the angle OCB is 
equal to CBO. Hence the angle ACB is equal 
to the sum of the two angles BAC, CBA ; but 
[I. xxxil.] the angle FCB is equal to the sum 
of the two interior angles BAC, CBA of the 
triangle ABC. Hence the angle ACB is equal 
to its adjacent angle FCB, and therefore it 
is a right angle [I. Def. XIII.]. 




(2) . Let the arc ACE be greater than a semicircle. Join CE. Tlien the angle 
ACE is evidently less than ACD ; but ACB is right; therejore ACE is acute. 

(3) . Let the arc ACD be less tlian a semicircle; then evidently, froin (1), the 
angle ACD is obtuse. 

Cor. 1 . If a parallelogram be inscribed in a circle, its diagonals intersect at 
the centre of the circle. 

Cor. 2. Find the centre of a circle by means of a carpenter's square. 

Cor. 3. — FVom a point outside a circle draw two tangents to the circle. 


PROP. XXXII. TUEOREM. 

If a line ( EF ) be a tangent to a circle, and from the point of contacl (A) 
a chord (AC) be drawn cutting the circle, the angles made by this line wilh 
the tangent are respectively equal to the angles in the alternate segments of the 
circle. 

Dem. — (1). If the chord passes through 
the centre, the Proposition is evident, for the 
angles are right angles; but if not, from the 
point of contact A draw AB at right angles 
to the tangent. Join BC. Then because EF 
is a tangent to the circle, and AB is drawn 
from the point of contact perpendicular to 
EF, AB passes through this centre [xix.]. 

Therefore the angle ACB is right [xxxi.j. 

Hence the sum of the two remaining angles 
ABC, CAB is one right angle; but the angle 

BAF is right (const.); therefore the sum of the angles ABC, BAC is equal to 
BAF. Reject BAC, which is common, and we get the angle ABC equal to the 
angle FAC. 

(2). Take anv point D in the arc AC. It is re<|uire<l to prove that the angle 
CAE is equal to CDA. 

Since the qua<lrilateral ABCD is cyclic. the 
sum of the opposite angles ABC , CDA is two 
right angles [xxn.], and therefore equal to the 
sum of the angles FAC , CAE; but the angles 
ABC, FAC are equal (1). R.eject them, and we 
get the angle CDA <ujual to CAE. 

Or thus: Take any point G in the semi- 
circle AGB. Join AG, GB. GC. Then the 
angle AGB = FAB, each being right, and 
CGB = CAB [XXI.]. Therefore the remain- 
ing angle AGC = FAC. Again, join BD, CD. 

The angle BDA = BAE, each being riglit, aiul 
CDB = CAB [xxi.]. Hence the angle CDA = CAE. Lardner. 
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Or by the method of limits , see Toxvnsen’d's 
Modern Geometry , vol. i., page 14. 

The angle DÂC Ls equal to BDC [xxi.]. Now 
let the point D move until it becomes consecutive 
to A\ tlien AD will be a tangent, and DD will 
coincide with AD , and the angle BDC with ADC. 

Hence, if AX be a tangent at A, AC any chord, 
the angle ivhich the tangent mahes with the chord 
■is equal to the angle in the altemale segmenl. 

Exercises. 

1. If t\vo circles touch, any line dtavvn through the point of contact \vill cut off similar 

segments. 

2. If two circles touch, aiul any two lines be dtawn through the point of contact, cutting 
both circles again, the chord connecting their points of intersection with one circle is parallel 
to the chord connecting their points of intersection with the other circle. 

3. ACB is an arc of a circle, CE a tangent at C , meeting tlie chord AB produced in E, 
and AD a perpendicular to AB in D : prove, if DE be bisected in C, that the arc AC = 2 CB. 

4. If two circles touch at a point A, and ABC be a chord through >1, meeting the circles 
in B and C: prove that the tangents at B and C are paralle! to each other, and that \vhen one 
circle is \vithin the other, the tangent at B meets the outer circle in two points equidistant 
from C. 

5. If two circles touch externally, their common tangent at either side subtends a right 
angle at the point of contact, and its square is equal to the rectangle contained by their 
diameters. 



PROP. XXXIII. PROBLEM. 

On a given right line (AB) to describe a segment of a circle ivhich shaU 
contain an angle equal to a given reetilineal angle (X). 

Sol. If X bc a right angle, describe a semicircle on the given line, and the 
tliing required is done; for the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. 

C C 




If not, make with the given line AD the angle BAE equal to X. Erect AC 
at right angles to AE, and BC at riglit angles to AD. On AC as diameter 
describe a circle: it tvill be the circle retquired. 
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Dem. The circle on AC as diameter passes through B, since the angle 
ABC is right [XXXI.] and touches AE , since the angle CAE is right [xvi.]. 
Therefore the angle DAE [xxxii.] is equal to the angle in the alternate segment; 
but the angle DAE is equal to the angle X (coiLst.). Therefore the angle X is 
(Ufual to the angle in the segment described on AD. 

Exercises. 

1. Construct a triangle, being given base, vertical angle. and any of the foIlowing data: — 1. 
Perpendicular. 2. The sum or difference of the sides. 3. Sum or difference of the squares of 
the sides. 4. Side of the inscribed square on the base. 5. The median that bisects the base. 

2. If lines be drawn from a fixed point to all the points of the circuinference of a given 
circle, the locus of all their points of bisection is a circle. 

3. Given the base and vertical angle of a triangle, find the locus of the middle point of the 
line joining the vertices of equilateral triangles described on the sides. 

4. In the same case, find the loci of the angular points of a square described on one of the 
sides. 


PROP. XXXIV. PROBLEM. 

To cut ofj from a given cii'cle (ABC) a segment xuhich shall contain an angle 

equal to a given angle (X). 


Sol. Take any point A in the circumfer- 
ence. Draw the tangent AD , and inake tlie 
angle DAC equal to the given angle X. AC 
will cut off the required segment. 

Dem. Take any point D in the alter- 
nate segment. Join BA, BC. Then the angle 
DAC is equal to ABC [XXXII.]; but DAC 
is equal to X (const.). Therefore Ihe angle 
ABC is equal to X . 



PROP. XXXV. THEOREM. 

If lwo chords ( AB , CD) of a circle intersect in a point (E) wilhin the cii'cle, 
the reclangles (AE . EB. CE . ED) contained by the segments are equal. 


Dem. 1. If the point of intersection be the 
centre, each rectangle is equal to the square of the 
radius. Hence they are equal. 

2. Let one of the chords AB pass through the 
centre O, and cut the other chord CD, which does 
not pass through the centre, at right angles. Join 
OC. Now because AB passes through the centre, 
and cuts the other cliord CD, which does not pass 
through the centre at right angles, it bisects it [m.]. 


Again, because AB i.s divided equally in () and unequally in E. the rectangle 
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AE.EB , together with OE 2 , is equal to OZ? 2 that is, to 0C 2 [II. v.]; but 
OC 2 is equal to OE 2 + EC 2 [I. XLVII.] Therefore 

AE.EB + OE 2 = OE 2 + EC 2 . 

Reject OE 2 . which is common, and we have AE . EB — EC 2 \ but CE 2 is equal 
to the rectangle CE.ED , since CE is equal to ED. Therefore the rectangle 
AE . EB is equal to the rectangle CE . ED. 

3. Let AB pass through the centre, and cut CD. 
which does not pass through the centre obliquely. 

Let 0 be the centre. Draw OF perpendicular to 
CD [I. xi.]. Join OC, OD. Then, since CD is cut at 
right angles by OF. which passes through the centre, 
it Ls bisected in F [ni.], and divided unequally in E. 

Hence 

CE.ED + FE 2 = FD 2 [II. v.], 
and OF 2 = OF 2 . 

Hence, adding, since FE 2 + OF 2 = OE 2 [I. XLVll.], and FD 2 + OF 2 = OD 2 , 
we get 

CE.ED + OE 2 = OD or OB 2 . 

Again, since AB is bisecterl in O and divided unequally in E, 

AE.EB + OE 2 = OB 2 [II. V.]. 

Therefore CE . ED + OE 2 = AE . EB + OE 2 . 

Hence CE.ED = AE. EB. 

4. Let neither chord pass through the centre. 

Through the point E, where they intersect, draw 
the diameter FG. Then by 3, the rectangle FE . EG 
is equal to the rectangle AE . EB , and also to the 
rectangle CE . ED. Hence the rectangle AE . EB is 
equal to the rectangle CE .ED. 

Cor. 1. If a chord of a circle be divided in any 
point within the circle, the rectangle containerl by 
its segments is eíjual to the diirerence between the 
square of the radius and the square of tlie line drawn 
from the centre to the point of section. 

Cor. 2. If the rectangle contained by the segments of one of two intersecting 
lines be eípial to the rectangle contained by the segments of the other, the four 
extremities are concyclic. 

Cor. 3. If two tnangles be equiangular, the j'ectangle contaíned by the non- 
conesponding sides about any two equal angles are equal. 
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Let ABO, DCO be the equiangular triangles, and 
let them be placed so that the equal angles at O may 
be vertically opposite, and that the non-corresponding 
sides AO, CO may be in one line; then the non- 
corresponding sides BO , OD shall be in one line. Now, 
since the angle ABD is equal to ACD . the points A. B, 
C , D are concyclic [XXI., Cor. 1). Hence the rectangle 
AO.OC is ejfual to the rectangle BO.OD [xxxv.]. 



Exercises. 


1. In any triangle, the rectangle contained by two sides is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the perpendicular on the third side and the diameter of the circumscribed circle. 

Def. The supplcment of an arc is tJic diffcrcncc bctween it and a sernicirclc. 

2. The rectangle contained by the chord of an arc and the chord of its supplement is equal 
to the rectangle contained by the radius and the chord of twice the supplement. 

3. If the base of a triangle be given, and the sum of the sides, the rectangle contained by 
the perpendiculars from the extremities of the base on the external bisector of the vertical 
angle is given. 

'1. If the base and the difference of the sides be given, the rectangle contained by the 
perpendiculars from the extremities of the base on the internal bisector is given. 

5. Through one of the points of intersection of two circles draw a secant, so that the 
rectangle contained by the intercepted chords may l»e given, or a inaximum. 

6. If the sum of lwo arcs, AC, CB of a cirele 
bc lcss than a scmicircle, thc rectanglc AC.CB con- 
tained by their chords is equal to the rectanglc con- 
taincd by the radius, and thc exccss of thc chord of 
the supplemc.nl of thcir difference above the chord of 
the supplcmcnt of thcir sum. — Cat.AI.AN. 

Dem. Draw DE, the diameter which is perpen- 
dicular to AB, and draw the chords CF, B(1 paral- 
lel to DE. Now it is evident that the difference be- 
tween the arcs AC, CB is equal to 2 CD, and therefore 
= CD + EF. Hence the arc CBF is the supplement of 
the difference, and CF 'is the chord of that supplement. 

Again, since tlie angle ABC is right, the arc ABC is a 
semicircle. Hence BC is the supplement of the sum of 
the arcs AC, CB: therefore the line BG is the chord of 
the suppleinent of the suin. Now (Ex. 1), the rectangle 

AC . CB is equal to the rectangle contained by the diameter and CI, and 
the rectangle contained by the radius and 2 CI: but the difference between CF and 
evidently equal to 2(7/. Ilence thc rectanglc AC ,CB is equal to the rectanglc containcd by 
thc radius and thc difference between thc chords CF, BC. 

7. If we join AF, BF we find, as before, the rectangle AF .FB equal to the rectangle 
contained by the radius and 2FI that is, equal to the rectangle contained by the radius 
and the sum of CF and BC. Hence — If the sum of lwo arcs of a circle be grcatcr than a 
semicircle, the rectanglc containcd by thcir chords is equal to thc rcctanglc conlained by thc 
radius, and thc sum of the chords of the supplcmcnts of thcir sum and their differencc. 

8. Through a given point draw a transversal cutting two lines given in position, so that 
the rectangle contained by the segments intercepted between it and the line may be given. 


D 



therefore equal to 
BG is 
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PROP. XXXVI. Theorem. 


If from any point ( P ) mithoul a circle two lines be dramn to it, one of which 
( PT ) is a tangent, and the other ( PA ) a secant, the reetangle ( AP , BP ) eon- 
lained by the segments of the secant is equal to the square of the tangent. 

Dem. 1. Let PA pass through the 
centre O. Join OT. Then because AB 
is bisected in O and divided externally 
in P, the rectangle AP.BP + OBr is 
equal to OP 2 [II. VI.]. But since PT is a 
tangent, and OT drawn from the centre 
to the point of contact, the angle OT P is 
right [xvm.]. Hence OT 2 + PT 2 isequal 
to OP 2 . 

Therefore AP . BP + OB 2 = OT 2 + PT 2 : 

but OB 2 = OT 2 . 

Hence the rectangle AP.BP = PT 2 . 



2. If AB does not pass through the 
centre 0, let fall the perpendicular OC 
on AB. Join OT, OB , OP. Tlien be- 
caiLse OC , a Une through the centre, 
cuts AB. which does not pass through 
the centre at right angles, it bisects it 
[iil.]. Hence, since AB is bisected in C 
and divided extemally in P, the rect- 
angle 

AP.BP + CB 2 
and OC 2 



Hence, adding, since CB 2 + OC 2 = OB 2 [I. XLVII.], and CP 2 + OC 2 = OP 2 . 
we get 


rectangle 

but 

Therefore 


AP.BP + OB 2 = OP 2 : 

OT 2 + PT 2 = OP 2 [I. xlvii.]. 
AP.BP + OB 2 = OT 2 + PT 2 ; 


and rejecting the equals OB 2 and OT 2 , we have the reclangle 

AP . BP = PT 2 . 


The two Propusitions XXXV'., XXXV'I., may be induded in oneenunciation, as foIlows: Thc 
i'ectangle AP.DP conlaincd. by the segments of any chord of a given circle passmg Ihrough 
a fixed po/nt P , eithcr within or urithout the circte, is constant. For let O be the centre: join 
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OA, OD, OP. Then OAB is an isosceles triangle, and OP is a line drawn frorn its vertex to a 
point P in the base, or base produced. Then the rectangle AP . BP is equal to the difference 
of the squares of OB and OP, and is therefore constant. 

Cor. 1. If two lines AD. CD produced ineet in P, and if the rectangle 
AP . DP = CP . DP. tlie points A, D, C , D are concyclic (compare XXXV., 
Cor. 2). 

Cor. 2. -Tangents to two circles from any point in their common chord are 
equal (compare XVII., Ex. 6). 

Cor. 3. The comnion chords of any three intersecting circles are concurrent 
(compaie XVII., Ex. 7). 


Exercise. 

If from thc? vertex A of a A ABO, AD be drawn, meeting CB produced in D, and making 
the angle BAD = ACB, prove DB . DC = DA 2 . 


PROP. XXXVII. TlIEOREM. 

If the rectangle (AP . DP) contained by the segments of a secant. drawn froni 
any point (P) mithout a circle, be equal to the square of a line (PT) dratim fr'om 
the same poinl lo meet the circle, the line which meels the circle is a tangenl. 

Dem. From P draw PQ touch- 
ing the circle [XVII.]. Let 0 be the 
centre. Join OP, OQ, OT. Now 
the rectangle AP . DP is equaJ to the 
square on PT (hyp.), and equal to 
the square on PQ [XXXVI.]. Hence 
PT 2 is ecpial t.o PQ 2 , and therefore 
PT is equal to PQ. Again, the tri- 
angles OTP, OQP have the side OT 
equal OQ, TP ecpial QP, and the 
base OP common; hence [I. VI II.] the 
a riglit angle, since PQ is a tangent [xvill.]; hence 
[xvi.] PT is a tangent. 

Exercises. 

1. Describe a circle pjtssing through two given points, and fulfilling either of the following 
conditions: 1, touching a given line: 2, touching a given circle. 

2. Describe a circle through a given point, and touching two given lines; or touching a 
given file and a given circle. 

3. Describe a circle passing through a giwn point, having its centre on a given line and 
touching a given circle. 

'1. Describe a circle through two given points. and intercepting a give?n arc on a gi\x'n 
circle. 

5. -4, B, C, D are four collinear points, and EF is a conunon tangent to the circles 
described upon AB, CD as diameters: pro\ r e that the triangles AEB, CFD are equiangular. 

6. The diameter of the circle inscribed in a right-angled triangle is equal to half the sum of 
the diameters of the circles touching the hypotenuse, the perpendicular froin the right angle 
of the hypotenuse, and the cirde described about the right-angled triangle. 



OTP is right, and therefore 
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Questions for Examination on Book III. 


1. What is tht> subject-matter of Book III.? 

2. Define equal circles. 

3. What is the difference behveen a chord and a secant? 

4. When does a secant become a tangent? 

5. What is the difference bet\\ r een a segment of a circle and a sector? 

6. What is meant by an angle in a seginent? 

7. If an arc of a circle be one-sixth of the whole circumference, \vhat is the magnitude of 
the angle in it? 

8. What are linear segments? 

9. What is meant by an angle standing on a segment? 

10. What are concyclic points? 

11. What is a cyclic quadrilateral? 

12. How many intersections can a line and a circle have? 

13. What does the line become \vhen the points of intersection become consecutive? 

14. How many points of intersection can two circles ha\ , e? 

15. What is the reason that if t\vo circles touch they cannot have any other cominon point? 

16. Cïive one enunciation that will include Propositions XI., XII. of Book III. 

17. What Proposition is this a limiting case of? 

18. Explain the extended meaning of the word angle. 

19. What is Euclid's limit of an angle? 

20. State the relations between Propositions XVI., XVIII.. XIX. 

21. What Propositions are these limiting cases of? 

22. How many common tangents can two cirdes have? 

23. What is the magnitude of the rectangle of the segments of a chord drawn through a 
point 3.65 metres distant from tlie centre of a circle whose radius is 4.25 metres? 

24. The radii of t\vo circles are 4.25 and 1.75 feet respectively, and the distance between 
their centres 6.5 feet; find the lengths of their direct and their transverse common tangents. 

25. If a point be h feet outside the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 7920 miles, 

/3h 

prove that the length of the tangent drawn from it to the circle is i . — miles. 

26. T\vo parallel chords of a circle are 12 perches and 16 perches respectively, and their 
distance asunder is 2 perches; find the length of the diaineter. 

27. What is the locus of the centres of all circles touching a given circle in a given point? 

28. What is the condition that must be fulfilled that four points may be concyclic? 

29. If the angle in a segment of a circle be a right angle and a-half, what. part of the \vhole 
circumference is it? 

30. Mention the converse Propositions of Book III. \vhich are proved directly. 

31. What is the locus of the middle points of equal chords in a circle? 

32. The radii of two circles are 6 and 8, and the distancc between their centres 10; find 
the length of their common chord. 

33. If a figure of any even number of sides be inscribed in a circle, prove that the sum of 
one set of alternate angles is equal to the sum of the remaining angles. 

Exercises on Book III. 

1. If two chords of a circle intersect at right angles, the sum of the squares on their 
segments is equal to the square on the diaineter. 

2. If a chord of a given cirde subtend a right angle at a fixed point . the rectangle of the 
perpendiculars on it from the fixed point and from the centre of the given circle is constant. 
Also the sum of the squares of perpendiculars on it from two other fixed points (which may 
be found) is constant. 

3. If through either of the points of intersection of t\vo equal circles any line be drawn 
meeting them again in two points, these points are equally distant from the other intersection 
of the circles. 
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4. Dravv a tangent to a given circle so that the triangle formed by it and two fixed tangents 
to the circle shall be — 1, a maxinuiin; 2, a minimum. 

5. If through the points of intersection .4, B of two circles any two lines ACD , BEF be 
drawn parallel to each other, and ineeting the circles again in C, D, E, F; then CD — EF. 

6. In every triangle the bisector of the greatest angle is the least of the three bisectors of 
the angles. 

7. The circles whose diameters are the four sides of any cyclic quadrilateral intersect again 
in four concyclic points. 

8. The four angular points of a cyclic quadrilateral determine four triangles vvhose ortho- 
centres (the intersections of their perpendiculars) form an erjual quailrilateral. 

9. If through one of the points of intersection of two circles we draw two common chords. 
the lines joining the extremities of these chords make a given angle with each other. 

10. The square on the perpendicular from any point in the circumference of a circle, on 
the chord of contact of tvvo tangents, is equal to the rectangle of the perpendiculars from the 
same point on the tangents. 

11. Find a point in the circumference of a given circle, the sum of the squares on vvliose 
distances froin two given points may be a inaximuin or a ininiinum. 

12. Four circles are described on the sides of a quadrilateral as diameters. The common 
chord of any two on adjacent sides is parallel to the common chord of the remaining tvvo. 

13. The rectangle contained by the perpendiculars from any point in a circle, on the diag- 
onals of an inscribed quadrilateral, is equal to the rectangle contained by the perpendiculars 
from the same point on either pair of opposite sides. 

14. The rectangle contained by the sides of a triangle is greater than the square on the 
internal bisector of the vertical angle, by the rectangle contained by the segments of the base. 

15. If through A, one of the points of intersection of tvvx» circles, vve draw any line ABC, 
cutting the circles again in B and C, the tangents at B and C intersect at a given angle. 

16. If a chord of a giv’en cirde pass through a given point, the locus of the intersection of 
tangents at its extremities is a right line. 

17. The rectangle contained by the distances of the point vvhere the internal bisector of the 
vertical angle meets the base, an<l the point where the perpendicular from the vertex meets 
it from the middle point of the base, is equal to the srjuare on half the dilference of the sides. 

18. State and prove the Proposition analogous to 17 for the external bisector of the vertical 
angle. 

19. The s<|uare on the external diagonal of a cyclic quadrilateral is equal to the sum of 
the srpiares on the tangents from its extremities to the circumscribed circle. 

20. If a variable circle touch a giv r en circle and a given line, the cliord of contact passes 
through a given point. 

21. If A, B, C be three points in the circumference of a circle, and D, E the middle points 
of the arcs AB, AC; then if the line DE intersect the chords AB, AC in the points F, G, AF 
is equal to AG. 

22. Given tvv r o circles, O, O'; then if any secant cut O in the points B, C, and O' in the 
points B , C' , and another secant cuts them in the points D, E; D , E respectiv’ely: the four 
chords BD. CE, B' D' , C'E' form a cyclic quadrilateral. 

23. If a cyclic quadrilateral be such that a circle can be inscribed in it, the lines joining 
the points of contact are perpendicular to each other. 

24. If through the point of intersection of the diagonals of a cyclie quadrilateral the 
minimum chord be drawn, that point vv'ill bisect the part of the chord betvveen the opposite 
sides of the quadrilateral. 

25. Cïiv’en the base of a triangle, the vertical angle, and either the internal or the external 
bisector at the vertical angle: construct it. 

26. If through the middle point A of a giv'en arc BAC w e dravv any chord AD, cutting 
BC in E, the rectangle .4D . AE is constant. 

27. The four circles circumscribing the four triangles formed by any four lines pass through 
a common point. 

28. If X , V, Z be any three points on the three sides of a triangle ABC, the three circles 
about the triangles YAZ, ZBX , XCY pass through a common point. 
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29. If the positien of the cornmon point in the last question be given, the three angles of 
the triangle XY Z are given, and conversely. 

30. Place a gix'en triangle so that its three sides shall pass through three given points. 

31. Place a giran triangle so that its three vertices shall lie on three given lines. 

32. Construct the greatest triangle equiangular to a given one >vhose sides shall pass 
through three given points. 

33. Construct the least triangle equiangular to a given one vvhose vertices shall lie on three 
given lines. 

34. Construct the greatest triangle equiangular to a given one whose sides shall touch 
three given circles. 

35. If two sides of a given triangle pass through fixed points, the third touches a fixed 
circle. 

36. If two sides of a given triangle touch Iixe<l circles, the third touches a fixed circle. 

37. Construct an equilateral triangle having its vertex at a given point, and the extremities 
of its biise on a given circle. 

38. Construct an equilateral triangle having its vertex at a given point, and the extremities 
of its biise on two given circles. 

39. Place a gi\ , en triangle so that its three sides shall touch three given circles. 

40. Circumscribe a square about a given quadrilateral. 

41. Inscribe a square in a given quadrilateral. 

42. Describe circles — (1) orthogonal (cutting at right angles) to a given circle and passing 
through two given points: (2) orthogonal to two others, and passing through a given point; 
(3) orthogpnal to three others. 

43. If from the extremities of a diameter AB of a semicircle two chords AD, BE be drawn, 
meeting in C, AC . AD + BC . BE = AB 2 . 

44. If ABOD be a cyclic qua<Irilateral, and if we describe any circle passing through the 
points .4 and B, another through B and C, a third through C and D, and a fourth through 
D and A; these circles intersect successively in four other points E, F, C , //, forming another 
cyclic quadrilateral. 

45. If ABC I»e an equilateral triangle, what is the locus of the point M, if MA = MB + 

MC? 

46. In a triangle, given the sum or the difference of two sides and the angle formed by 
these sides both in magnitude and position, the locus of the centre of the circumscribed circle 
is a right line. 

47. Describe a circle — (1) through two giwn points which shall bisect the circumference 
of a given circle; (2) through one given point which shall bisect the circumference of two given 
circles. 

48. Find the locus of the centre of a circle which bisects the circumferences of two gi\ , en 
circles. 

49. Describe a circle which shall bisect the circumferences of three given circles. 

50. AB is a diameter of a circle; AC, AD are two chords meeting the tangent at B in the 
points E, F respectively: prove that the points C, D , E, F are concyclic. 

51. CD is a perpendicular from any point C in a semicircle on the diaineter AB; EFC is 
a circle touching DB in E, CD in F, and the semicircle in C; prove — (1) that the points .4, 
F, C are collinear; <2) that AC = AE. 

52. Being given an obtuse-angled triangle, dra\v from the obtuse angle to the opposite 
side a line whose square shall be equal to the rectangle contained by the segments into which 
it divides the opposite side. 

53. O is a point outside a cirde \vhose centre is E; t\vo perpendicular lines piissing through 
O intercept chords AB, CD on the circle; then AB 2 + CD 2 + 4 OE 2 = SH 2 . 

54. The sum of the squares on the sides of a triangle is equal to twice the sum of the 
rectangles contained by each perpendicular and the portion of it comprised between the cor- 
responding vertex and the orthocentre; also equal to 12/? 2 minus the sum of the squares of 
the distances of the orthocentre from the vertices. 

55. If two circles touch in C, and if D be any point outside the circles at \vhich their radii 
through C subtend equal angles, if DE, DF be tangent from D, DE . DF — DC 2 . 
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BOOK IV. 


INSCRIPTION AND CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF TRIANGLES 
AND OF REGULAR POLYGONS IN AND ABOUT CIRCLES 


DEFINITIONS. 


i. If two rectilineal figures be so related that the angular points of one lie 
on the sides of the other 1 . the foriner is said to l)e inscribed in the latter; 2, 
the latter is said to l>e dascribetl about the foriner. 

II. A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in a circle when its angular 
point.s are on the circumference. Reciprocally , a rectilineal figure is said to be 
circuinscribed to a circle when each side touches the circle. 

III. A circle is said to be inscribed in a rectilineal fignre when it touclies 
each side of the figure. Reciprocally, a circle is said to be circumscribed to a 
rectilineal figure when it passes through eacli angular point of the figure. 

IV. A rectilineal figure which is both equilateral and equiangular is said to 
be regular. 

Observation. The folIowing snmmary of the contents of the Fourth Book will assist the 
student in remembering it: 

1 . It contains sixteen Propositions, of which four relate to triangles, four to squares, four 
to pentagons, and four miscellaneous Propositions. 

2. Of the four Propositions occupied with triangles 

(a) One is to inscribe a triangle in a circle. 

(/3) Its reciprocal, to describe a triangle about a circle. 

( 7 ) To inscribe a circle in a triangle. 

(á) Its reciprocal, to describe a circle about a triangle. 

3. If we substitute in (a), (/i), ( 7 ), (á) squares for triangles, and pentagons for triangles, 
we have the problems for squares and pentagons respectively. 

- 1 . Every Proposition in the fourth Book is a problem. 


PROP. I. Problem. 

In a given cii'cle ( ABC ) to place a chord eqtial to a given line ( D ) not greater 

Ihan the diameter. 


Sol. Draw any diameter AC of 
the circle; then, if AC be equal to 
D, the thing re<iuire<l is done; if not, 
from AC cut off the part AE ecpial 
to D [I. ill.]; and with A as centre 
and AE as radius, describe the cir- 
cle EBF. cutting the circle ABC in 
the points B . F. Join AB. Then 
AB is the chord required. 
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Dem. — Because A is the centre of the circle EDF . AD is equal to AE 
[I. Def. xxxii.]; but AE is equal to D (const.); therejore AD is equaí to D. 


PROP. II. Problem. 

In a given circle (ADC) to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle 

( DEF ). 

Sol. Take anv point A in the cir- 
cumference, and at. it draw the tan- 
gent GH: tlien make the angle HAC 
equal to E , and GAD equal to F 
(I. XXIII.] Join DC. ADC is a tri- 
angle fulJiUing the reguired mnditions. 

Dem. Tlie angle E is equal to 
HAC (const.), and HAC is equal to 
the angle ADC in the alternate seg- 
ment [III. XXXII.]. Hence the angle E is equal to ADC. In like manner the 
angle F is equal to ACD. Therefore [I. XXXII.] the remaining angle D is equal 
to DAC. Hcnce the triangle ADC inscribed in the given cirele is equiangular to 
DEF. 



PROP. III. Problem. 

About a given circle (ADC) to describe a triangle equiangular lo a given 

triangle (DEF). 

Sol. Produce any side DE of the given triangle both ways to G and H, 
and from the centre O of the circle draw any radius 0-4; make the angle AOD 
equal to GEF [I. XXIII.], and the angle -400 equal to II DF. At the points A, 
D, C draw the tangents LM , MN, NL to the given circle. LMN is a Iriangle 
fulJUling the required conditions. 
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Dem. — Because AM touches the circle at A, the angle OAM is right. In 
Iike maimer, the angle MDO is right: but the sum of the four angles of the 
quadrilateral OAMD is equal to four right angles. Therefore the sum of the 
two remaining angles AOD , AMD is two riglit angles; and [I. xm.] the sum 
of the two angles GEF , FED is two right. angles. Tlierefore the sum of AOD, 
AMD is equal to the sum of GEF, FED ; but AOD is etjual to GEF (const.). 
Hence AMD is equal to FED. In like manner, ALC is equal to EDF: therefore 
[I. xxxil.] the remaining angle DNC is equal to DFE. Hence the triangle LMN 
is equíangular lo DEF. 


PROP. IV. Problem. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle (ADC). 


Sol. Bisect any two angles A, D of the given triangle by the lines AO. DO: 
Ihen 0, their point of intersection, is Ihe centre of Ihe required circle. 

Dem. From O let fall the perpendiculars 
OD. OE, OF on the sides of the triangle. Now, 
in the triangles OAE. OAF the angle OAE is 
equal to OAF (const.), aiul the angle AEO equal 
to AFO, because each Ls right, and the side OA 
eommon. Hence [I. XXVI.] the side OE is equal 
to OF. In like manner OD is equal to OF ; there- 
fore the three lines OD, OE. OF are all equal. 

And the circle described with 0 as centre and 
OD as radius will pass through the points E. F: 

and since the angles D, E, F are riglit, it will A B B 

[III. XVI.] touch the tlnee sides of the triangle ADC; and therefoi'e the circle 
DEF is inscribed in the triangle ADC. 



Exercises. 


1. If the points O, O be joined, the angle C 
is bisected. Hence “the bisectors of the angles 
of a triangle are concurrent" (compare I. XXVI., 
Ex. 7). 

2. If the sides BC, CA , AB of the triangle 
ABC be denoted by a, b, c., and half their sum by 
s, the distances of the vertices A, B, C of the tri- 
angle from the points of contact of the inscribed 
circle are respecti\ , ely a — a, a — 6, s — c. 

3. If the external angles of tlie triangle ABC 
be bisected as in the annexed diagram, the three 
angular points O’, O", O’" , of the triangle 
formed by the three bisectors will be the centres 
of three circles, each touching one side externally, 
and the other two produced. These three cir- 
cles are called the cscribcd circles of the triangle 
ABC. 

-1. The distances of the vertices >1, B, C from 
the points of contact of the escribed circle which 
touches AB externally are s — b, s — a, s. 
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5. The centre of the inscribed circle, the centre of each escribed circle, and two of the 
angnlar points of the triangle, are concyclic. Al.so any two of the escribed centres are concyclic 
with the corresponding t\\T> of the angular points of the triangle. 

6. Of the four points O, O ' , O", O'" . any one is the orthocentre of the triangle formed 
by the remaining three. 

7. The three triangles BCO' , CAO ", ABO'" are equiangular. 

8. The rectangle CO . CO'" = ab ; AO . AO' = òc; BO . BO" = ca. 

9. Since the whole triangle ABC is made up of the three triangles AOB, BOC , COA, \ve 
see that the rectangle contained by the sum of the three sides, and the radius of the inscribed 
circle, is equal to twice the area of the triangle. Hence, if r denote the radius of the inscribed 
circle, rs = area of the t riangle. 

10. If r denote the radius of the escribed circle which touches the side a externally, it 
may be shown in like manner that r'(s — a) = area of the triangle. 

11. rr' = s — b . s — c. 

12. Square of area = s.s — a.s — b.s — c. 

13. Square of area = r . r’ . r" . r'" . 

14. If the triangle ABC be right-angled, having the angle C right, 

r = s-c- r' = s — b: r" = s - a- r'" = s. 

15. Cïiven the base of a triangle, the vertical angle, and the radius of the inscribed, or any 
of the escribed circles: construct it. 


PROP. V. Problem. 

To describe a circle about a given triangle (ABC). 

Sol. Bisect any two sides BC, AC in the points 
D , E. Erect DO, EO at right angles to BC, CA\ 

Ihen O, Ihe point of intersection of the perpendicu- 
lars, is the centre of the required circle. 

Dem. Join OA, OB , OC. The triangles BDO , 

CDO liave the side BD equal CD (const.). and DO 
common, and the angle BDO equal to the angle 
CDO, because each is riglit. Hence [I. IV.] BO is 
equal to OC. In like manner AO is equal to OC. 

Therefore thc three lines AO. BO, CO are equal, 
and the circle described with O as centre, and OA as radius, will pass through 
the points A. B, C , and be described about the Iriangle ABC. 

Cor. 1. -Since the perpendicular from O on AB bisects it [III. III.], we 
see tliat the perpendiculars at the middle points of the sides of a triangle are 
concurrent. 

DEF . — The ciicle ABC is called the circumcircle, its radius the circumra- 
dius, and its centi'e the circumcentre of the triangle. 

Exercises. 

1. The three perpendiculars of a triangle (ABC) are concurrent. 
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Dem. -Describe a circle aboul the triangle. Let fall the 
perpendicular OF. Produce CF to meet the circle in Cì. Make 
FO = FG. .Join AG, AO. Produce AO to meet BC in D. 

Then the triangles GFA, OFA have the sides GF, FA in one 
equal to the sides OF, FA in the other, and the contained 
angles equal. Hence [I. IV.] the angle GAF equal OAF; but 
GAF = GCB [III. xxi.j; hence OAF = OCD, and FOA = 

DOC; hence OFA = ODC; but OFA is right, hence ODC is 
right. In Iike manner, if BO be joined to meet AC in E, BE 
will be perpendicular to AC. licncc thc Ihrec perjìendiculars 

paas thraugh O. and are cancurrent. This Proposition may be proved siinply as follows: 

Draw parallels to the sides of the original tri- 
angle ABC through its vertices, forming a new 
triangle A'B'C' described about ABC; then the 
thrtíe perpendiculars at the middle points of the 
sides of A'B'C’ are concurrent [v. Cor. 1], and 
these are evidently the perpendiculars from the 
vertices on the opposite sides of the triangle ABC 
(compare Ex. 16, Book I.). 

Def. Thc point O is called thc orthocentrc of 
thc triangle ABC . 

2. The three rectangles OA.OP, OB.OQ , 

OC.OB are equal. 

Def. Thc ctrcle raund O as ccntre, thc 
square of w hose radius is cqual OA . OP = OB . OQ = OC . OR. is called thc polar circlc 
of thc triangle ABC. 

Observation. If the orthocentre of the triangle ABC be wit hin the triangle, the rectangles 
OA.OP, OB.OQ, OC.OR are negative, because the lines OA.OP, &c.. are measured in 
opposite directions, and have contrary signs; hence the polar circlc is imaginary; but it is real 
when the point O is without the triangle — that is, when the triangle has an obtuse angle. 

3. If the perpendiculars of a triangle be produced to meet the circumscribed circle, the 
intercepts between the orthocentre and the circle are bisected by the sides of the triangle. 

4. The point of bisection {/) of the line (OP) 
joining the orthocentre (O) to the circumference (P) 
of any triangle is equally distant froin the feet of the 
perpendiculars, from the iniddle points of the sides, 
and from the middle points of the distances of the 
vertices from the orthocentre. 

Dem. Draw the perpendicular PH; then, 
since OF, PH are perpendiculars on AB, aiul OP is 
bisected in /, it is easy to see that /// = / F. Again, 
since OP, OG are bisected in I, F; IF = JPG— 
that is, I F = ^ the radius. Hence the distance of / 
from the foot of each perpendicular, and from the 
middle point of each side, is = j the radius. In Iike 
manner, if OC be bisected in K , then IK = 1 the 
radius. Hence we have the folIowing theorem: Thc 
nine points rnadc up of thc feet of thc pcrpcndicu- 
lars, the middle points of thc sidcs, and the middlc points of the lines frorn thc vertices to 
the orthocentrc, arc concyclic. 

Def. Thc circlc through thcse nine points is called the " nine points circlc ’’ of thc tnan- 

glc. 

5. The circumcircle of a triangle is the “nine points circle" of each of the four triangles 
formed by joining the centres of the inscribed and escribed circles. 

6. The distanccs between the vertices of a triangle and its orthocentre are respectively the 
doubles of the perpendiculars from the circumcentre on the sides. 

7. The radius of the “nine points circle” of a triangle is equal to half its circumradius. 
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PROP. VI. Problem. 

In a ffiven cii'cle ( ABCD ) to inscribe a square. 


Sol. -Draw any two diameters AC, DD at 
right angles to each other. Join AD, DC. CD, 

DA. ADCD is a square. 

Dem. Let O be the centre. Then the 
four angles at (), being right angles. are equal. 

Hence the arcs on which they stand are equal 
[III. xxvi.], and lience the four cliords are equal 
[III. XXIX. j. Therefore the figure ADCD is equi- 
lateral. 

Again, liecause AC is a diameter, the angle 
ADC is right [III. XXXI.]. In like manner the remaining angles are right. Hence 
ADCD is a square. 



E 
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PROP. VII, Problem. 

About a qiven circle (ADCD) to describe a square. 

Sol. Through the centre O draw aiiy two diameters at right angles to each 
other, and draw at the points A, D, C, D the lines HE, EF, FG, GH touching 
the circle. EFGH is a square. 

Dem. BecaiLse AE touches the circle at A, 
the angle EAO is right [III. XVIII.], and therefore 
equal to DOC , whicli is right (const.). Hence AE 
is parallel to OD. In like manner ED is parallel 
to AO; and since AO is equal to OD, the figure 
AODE is a lozenge, and the angle AOD is riglit; 
hence AODE is a scjuare. In like manner eacli of 
the figures BC, CD. DA is a square. Hence the 
uihole Jigure is a square. 

Cor . — The circumscribed square is double of 
the iiLscribed square. 



PROP. VIII. Problem. 

In a ffiven square (ADCD) to inscribe a circle. 

Sol. Bisect (see last diagram) two adjacent sides EH, EF in the points A. 
D. and through A. D draw the lines AC. DD, respectively parallel to EF , EH; 
then O, the point of intersection of these parallels, is the cenlre of the required 
circle. 

Dem. Because AODE is a parallelogram, its opposite sides are equal; 
therefore AO is equal to ED; but ED is half the side of the given scjuare; 
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therefore AO is etiual to half the side of the given square; and so in like inanner 
Ls eacli of the lines OB , OC, OD : therefore the four lines OA, OB, OC, OD 
are all equal; and since tliey are perpendicular to the sides of tlie given square, 
the circle described mitli O as cenlre, and OA as radius, xtnll be inscribed in the 
square. 


PROP. IX. PROBLEM. 

About a given square ( ABCD ) to describe a ciicle. 

Sol. Draw the diagonals AC, BD intersecting in O (see diagrain to Propo- 
sition VI.). O is the centre of the required ciicle. 

Dem. Since ABC is an isosceles triangle, and the angle B is right, each 
of the other angles is half a right angle: therefore BAO is half a right angle. 
In like manner ABO is lialf a right. angle; hence the angle BAO equal ABO ; 
therefore [I. VI.] AO is equal to OB. In like manner OB is equal to OC, and 
OC to OD. Hence the circle described, wilh O as centre and OA as radius, will 
pass through the points B, C, D, and \te described about the square. 


PROP. X. Problem. 


To construct an isosceles triangle having each base angle double the verlical 

angle. 

Sol. Take any line AB. Divide it in C, 
so tliat the rectangle AB . BC shall be equal to 
AC 2 [II. XI.]. With A as centre, and AB as 
radius, describe the circle BDE, and in it place 
the chord BD equal to AC [i.]. Join AD. ADB 
■is a triangle fulfilling the icquired conditions. 

Dem. Join CD. About the triangle ACD 
describe the circle CDE [v.]. Tlien, because 
the rectangle AB . BC is equal to AC 2 (const.), 
and that AC is equal to BD (const.); therefore 
the rectangle AB . BC is equal to BD 2 . Hence 
[III. XXXII.] BD touches the circle ACD. Hence the angle BD( 
angle A in the alternate segment [III. XXXII.]. To each ad<l CDA, and we liave 
the angle BDA equal to the sum of the angles CDA and -4: but the exterior 
angle BCD of the triangle ACD is equal to the sum of the angles CDA and 
A. Hence the angle BDA is equal to BCD: but since AB is equal to -4D. the 
angle BDA is equal to ABD: therefore the angle CBD is equal to BCD. Hence 
[I. VI.] BD is equal to CD: but BD is equal to AC (const.); therefore AC is 
equal to CD, and therefore [I. V.] the angle CDA is equal to A; but BDA has 
been proved to be equal to the sum of CDA and A. Hence BDA is double of 
-4. Hence each of the base angles of the triangle ABD is double of the vertical 
angle. 



equal to the 
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Exercises. 


1. Prove that ACD is an isosceles triangle whose vert ical angle is equal to three times 
each of the hase angles. 

2. Prove that BD is the side of a regular decagon inscribed in the circle BDE. 

3. If DB. DE, EF be consecutive sides of a regular decagon inscribed in a circle, prove 
BF — BD = radius of circle. 

-1. If E be the second point of intersection of the circle ACD with BDE, DE is equal to 
DB: and if AE, BE, CE, DE be joined, each of the triangles ACE, ADE is congruent with 
ABD. 

5. AC is the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in the circle ACD, and EB the side of 
a regular pentagon inscribed in the circle BDE. 

<i. Since ACE is an isosceles triangle, EB 2 - EA 2 = AB . BC — that is = BD 2 ; therefore 
EB 2 — BD 2 = EA 2 that is, thc square of the sidc of a pentagon inscribcd tn a circlc excceds 
the squarc of thc side of the dccagon inscribcd in the same circle by the squarc of thc radius. 


PROP. XI. Problem. 

To inscribe a ngular pentagon in a given circle ( ADCDE ). 

Sol. — Construct aii isosceles triangle [x.], 
having each base angle double the vertical an- 
gle, and inscribe in the given circle a triangle 
ADD equiangular to it. Bisect the angles DAD. 

ADD by the lines AC , DE. Join EA , ED, DC , 

CD; then the figure ADCDE is a rngular pen- 
lagon. 

Dem. Becaiuse eacli of the base angles 
DAD, ADD is double of the angle ADD. and 
the lines AC. DE bisect tliem, the five angles 
DAC, CAD, ADD. DDE, EDA are all equal; 
therefore the arcs on which they stand are equal; and therefore the five chords, 
AD. DC , CD , DE, EA are equal. Hence the figure ADCDE is equilateral. 

Again, because the arcs AD. DE are equal, adding the arc DCD to both, 
the arc ADCD is equai to the arc DCDE , and therefore [III. xxvii.] the angles 
AED. DAE, which stand on tliem, are equal. In the same manner it can be 
proved that all the angles are equal: therefore the figure ADCDE is equiangular. 
Hence il is a regular jxmtagon. 
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Exercises. 

1. The figure formed by the five diugonals of a regular pentagon is another regular pen- 
tagon. 

2. If the alternate sides of a regular pentagon be produced to meet, the five points of 
meeting form another regular pentagon. 

3. Every two consecutive diagonals of a regular pentagon divide each other in extreme 
and mean ratio. 

4. Being given a side of a regular pentagon, construct it. 

5. Divide a right angle into five equal parts. 
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PROP. XII. Problem. 

To describe a regular pentagon aboul a given circle (ABCDE). 

Sol. Let the five points A, B . C, D, E on the circle be the vertices of any 
inscribed regular pentagon: at these points draw tangents FG, GH, HI, IJ, 
JF : the jigure FGHIJ is a circumscribed regular penlagon. 

Dem. — Let O be the centre of the cir- 
cle. Join OE, OA, OB. Now, because the 
angles -4, E of tlie quadrilateral AOEF are 
riglit angles [III. xviii.], the sum of the two 
reinaining angles AOE, AFE is two right an- 
gles. In like inanner the suin of the angles 
AOB, AGB is two right angles; therefore the 
sum of AOE, AFE is equal to the sum of 
AOB. AGB: but the angles AOE, AOB are 
equal, because they stand on equal arcs AE, 

AB [III. XXVII.]. Hence the angle AFE is 
equal to AGB. In like manner the remaining 
angles of the fignre FGIII.J are equal. Therefore it is equiangular. 

Again, join OF, OG. Now the triangles EOF, AOF have the sides AF, FE 
equal [III. XVII., Ex. 1], and FO common, and the base AO eqnal to the base 
EO. Hence the angle AFO is equal to EFO [I. VIII.]. Therefore the angle AFO 
is half the angle AFE. In like manner AGO is lialf the angle AGB: but AFE 
has been proved equal to AGB; hence AFO is equal to AGO, and FAO is equal 
to GAO, eacli Vieing right, and AO common to the two triangles FAO, GAO ; 
hence [I. XXVI.] the side AF is equal to AG; therefore GF is double AF. In like 
manner JF is double EF: but AF is equal to EF; hence GF is equal to JF. 
In like manner the remaining sides are equal; therefore the figure FGHI.J is 
equilateral, and it has been proved eciuiangnlar. Hence it is a nyular pentagon. 

This Proposition is a particnlar case of the follovving general theorem, of which the proof 
is the saine as the foregoing: 

"If tangents be clrawn to a circle, at the angular points of an inscribed polygon of any 
number of sides, they will form a regular polygon of the same number of sides circuinscribed 
to the circle.” 



PROP. XIII. Problem. 

To inscribe a cii'cle in a regular pentagon (ABCDE). 

Sol. Bisect two adjacent angles A, B by the lines AO, BO; then O. the 
point of intersection of the bisectors, is the cenlre of the required circle. 

Dem. Join CO, and let. fall perpendiculars from 0 on the five sides of the 
pentagon. Now the triangles ABO, CBO liave the side AB equal to BC (hyp.), 
and BO connnon, and the angle ABO equal to CBO (const.). Hence the angle 
BAO is equal to BCO [I. IV.]; but BAO is lialf BAE (const.). Therefore BCO 
is half BCD, and therefore CO bisects the angle BCD. In like manner it may 
be proved that DO bisects the angle D. and EO the angle E. 
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Again, the trianglas BOF. BOG have the 
angle F equal to G, each being right; and 
OBF equal to OBG , because OB bisects the 
angle ABC (const.), and OB common; hence 
(I. xxvi.] OF is equal to OG. In like manner 
all the perpendiculars from O on the sides of 
the pentagon are equal; hence the circle whose 
centre is O, and radius OF. will touch all the 
sides of the pentagon, and ìvill Iherefore be. in- 
scribed in it. 

In the same manner a circle may be in- 
scribed in any regular polygon. 



PROP. XIV. Problem. 

To describe a circle about a reyutar pentagon (ABCDE). 

Sol. Bisect two adjacent angles .4, B by the lines AO, BO. Then O, the 
point of intersection of the bisectors , is the cenlre of the required circle. 

Dem. Join OC , OD. OE. Then the triangles 
ABO, CBO liave the side AB equal to BC (hyp.), 

BO common, and the angle ABO equal to CBO 
(const.). Hence the angle BAO is equal to BCO 
(I. IV.]; but the angle BAE is equal to BCD (hyp.); 
and since BAO is half BAE (const,). BCO is half 
BCD. Hence CO bisects the angle BCD. In like 
manner it may be proved tliat DO bisects CDE , 
and EO the angle DEA. Again, because the angle 
EAB is equal to ABC, their halves are equal. Hence 
OAB is equal to OBA ; therefore [I. VI.] OA is equal to OB. In like manner the 
lines OC, OD. OE are equal to one another and to OA. Therefore the circle 
described with O as centre, and OA as radius, will pass through the points B. 
C, D, E, and be described about the pentagon. 

In the same manner a circle may be described about any regular polygon. 

Propositions xill., xiv. are particular cases of the foIlowing theorem: — 

“A regular polygon of any number of sides has one circle inscribed in it, and another 
described about it, and both circles are concentric." 



PR.OP. XV. Problem. 

In a given circle ( ABCDEF ) to inscribe a regular hexagon. 

Sol. Take any point A in the circumference, and join it to O, the centre 
of the given circle; tlien with A as centre, and AO as radiius, describe the circle 
OBF, intersecting the given circle in the points B, F. Join OB, OF, and 
produce AO. BO, FO to meet the given circle again in the points D. E, C. 
Join AB, BC, CD. DE, EF, F A: ABCDEF is the required hexagon. 
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Dem. Each of the triangles AOB. 

AOF is equilateral (see Dem., I. I.). 

Hence tlie angles AOB, AOF are each 
one-third of two riglit angles; therefore 
EOF is one-third of two riglit angles. 

Again, the angles BOC , COD, DOE are 
[I. xv.] respectively equal to the angles 
EOF, FOA, AOB. Therefore the six an- 
gles at the centre are equal, because each is one-third of two right angles. Tiiere- 
fore the six chords are equal [III. xxix.]. Hence the hexagon is equilateral. 

Again, since the arc AF is equal to ED. to eacli add the arc ABCD: then 
the whole arc FABCD is equal to ABCDE; therefore the angles DEF, EFA 
which stand on these arcs are equal [III. XXVII.]. In the same manner it may be 
shown that the other angles of the hexagon are equal. Hence it is equiangular, 
and is therefore a regular hexagon inscribed in the circle. 

Cor. 1. — The side of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle is equal to the 
radius. 

Cor. 2. If three alternate angles of a hexagon be joined, they form an 
inscribed equilateral triangle. 


Exercises. 

1. The area of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle is equal to twice the area of an 
equilateral triangle inscribed in the circle; and the square of the side of t-he triangle is three 
times the square of the side of the hexagon. 

2. If the diameter of a circle be produced to C until the produced part is (xjual to the 
radius, the two tangents frorn C and their chord of contact forin an equilateral triangle. 

3. The area of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle is half the area of an equilateral 
triangle, and three-fourths of the area of a regular hexagon circumscribed to the circle. 


PROP. XVI. Problem. 

To inscribe a regular polygon of Jifteen sides in a given circle. 

Sol. Inscribe a regular pentagon ABCDE in the circle [xi.], and also an 
equilateral triangle AGH [n.]. Join CG. CG is a side oj the required polygon. 

Dem. — Since ABCDE is a regular pentagon, 
the arc ABC is |ths of the circumference; and since 
AGH is an equilateral triangle, the arc ABG is |rd 
of the circumference. Hence the arc GC , which is 
the difference between these two arcs, is equal to 
írtlis — ^rd, or ^th of the entire circumference; and 
Iherejore, ij chords equal lo GC [i.] be placed round 
Ihe circle, we shall have a regular polygon of Jifteen 
sides, or quindecagon, inscribed in it. 

Scholium. Until the year 1801 no regular polygon could be 
employing the line and circle only, except those discussed in this 
frorn them by the continued bisection of the arcs of which their sides are the chords; but. in 
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that year the celebrated (ìauss proved that if 2" + 1 be a prime number, regtilar polygons of 
2" + 1 sides are inscriptable by elementary geometry. For the case n — 4, which is the only 
figure of this class except the pentagon for which a construction has been giwn, see Note at 
the end of this work. 


Questions for Examination on Book IV. 

1. What is the subject-matter of Book IV.? 

2. When is one rectilineal figure said to be inscribe<I in another? 

3. When circumscribed? 

4. When is a circle said to be inscribed in a rectilinea! figure? 

5. When circumscribed about it? 

6. Wliat is meant by reciprocal propositions? Ans. In reciprocal propositions, to every 
line in one there correspomls a point in the other; and, conversely, to every point in one there 
corresponds a line in the other. 

7. Give instances of reciprocal proposit ions in Book IV. 

8. What is a regular polygon? 

9. What figures can be inscribed in, and circumscribed about, a circle by means of 
Book IV.? 

10. What regular polygons has Gauss proved to be inscriptable by the line and circle? 

11. What is ineant by escribed circles? 

12. How many circles can be described to touch three lines forming a triangle? 

13. What is the centroid of a triangle? 

14. What is the orthocentre? 

15. What is the circumcentre? 

16. What is the polar circle? 

17. When is the polar circle imaginary? 

18. What is the “nine-points circle"? 

19. Why is it so called? 

20. Name the special nine points through which it passes. 

21. What three regular figures can be used in filling up the space round a point? Ans. 
Equilateral triangles, squares, and hexagons. 

22. If the sides of a triangle be 13, 14, 15, what are the values of the radii of its inscribed 
and escribed circles? 

23. What is the radius of the circumscribed circle? 

24. What is the radius of its nine-points circle? 

25. What is the distance between the centres of its inscribed and circumscribed circles? 

26. If r be the radius of a circle, what is the area of its inscribed equilateral triangle? — of its 
inscribed square? its inscribed pentagon? its inscribed hexagon? its inscribed octagon? 
its inscribe<l decagon? 

27. With the saine hypothesis, find the sides of the same regular figures. 

Exercises on Book IV. 

1. If a circumscribed polygon be regular, the <:orr<?sponding inscribed polygon is also 
regular, and conversely. 

2. If a circumscribed triangle be isosceles, the corresponding inscribed triangle is isosceles, 
and conversely. 

3. If the two isosceles triangles in Ex. 2 have equal vertical angles, they are both equilateral. 

4. Divide an angle of an equilateral triangle into five equal parts. 

5. Inscribe a cirde in a sector of a given circle. 

6. The line DE is parallel to the base BC of the triangle ABC : prove that the circles 
descrilied about the triangles ABC , ADE touch at .4. 

7. The diagonals of a cyclic quadrilateral intersect in E: prove that the tangent at E to 
the circle about the triangle ABE is parallel to CD. 

8. Inscribe a regular octagon in a given square. 
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9. A line of given length slides between two given lines: find the locus of the intersection 
of perpendiculars from its extremities to the given liru's. 

10. If the perpendicular to any side of a triangle at its middle point meet the internal and 
external bisectors of the opposite angle in the points D and E; prove that D, E are points on 
the circumscribed circle. 

11. Through a given point P draw a chord of a circle so that the intercept EF may subtend 
a given angle X . 

12. In a given circle inscribe a triangle having two sides passing through two given points, 
and the third parallel to a given line. 

13. Civen four points, no three of which are collinear; describe a cirde which shall be 
equidistant from them. 

11. In a given circle inscribe a triangle whose three sides shall pass through three gi\ , en 
points. 

15. Construct a triangle, being given — 

1. The radius of the inscribed circle, the vertical angle, and the perpendicular from 
the vertical angle on the base. 

2. The base, the sum or difference of the other sides, and the radius of the inscribed 
circle, or of one of the escribed circles. 

3. The centres of the escribed circles. 

16. If F be the middle point of the base of a triangle, DE the diameter of the circumscribed 
circle which passes through F, and L the point where a parallel to the base through the vertex 
meets DE: prove DL . FE is equal to the square of half the sum, and DF . LE equal to the 
square of half the difference of the two remaining sides. 

17. If from any point within a regular polygon of n sides perpendiculars be let fall on the 
sides, tlieir sum is equal to n times the radius of the inscribed circle. 

18. The sum of the perpendiculars let fall from the angular points of a regular polygon of 
n sides on any line is equal to n tirnes the perpendicular from the centre of the polygon on 
the same line. 

19. If R denotes the radius of the circle circumscribed about a triangle ABG , r, /, 
r " , r'" the radii of its inscribed and escribed circles, 6, 8', 8" the perpendiculars from its 
circumcentre on the sides; /j, /i’ , fi" the segments of these perpendiculars between the sides 
and circumference of the circumscribed circle, we have the relations 


r’ + r" + r'" = 4 R + r. 

(1) 

/i + fi' + n" = 2 R - r. 

(2) 

8+ <*'+ 8" = R + r. 

(3) 


The relation (3) supposes that the circumcentre is inside the triangle. 

20. Through a point D, taken on the side BO of a triangie ABO, is drawn a transversal 
EDF, and circles described about the triangles DBF , ECD. The locus of their second point 
of intersection is a circle. 

21. In every quadrilateral circumscribed about a circle, the middle points of its diagonals 
and the centre of the circle are collinear. 

22. Find on a given line a point P, the sum or difference of whose distances from two 
given points may be given. 

23. Find a point such tliat, if perpendiculars be let fall from it on four given lincrs, their 
feet may be collinear. 

24. The line joining the orthocentre of a triangle to any point P, in the circumference of 
its circumscribed circle, is bisected by the line of collinearity of perpendiculars from P on the 
sides of the triangle. 

25. The orthocentres of the four triangles formed by any four lines are collinear. 

26. If a semicircle and its diameter be touched by any circle, either internally or externally, 
twice the rectangle contained by the radius of the semicircle, and the radius of the tangential 
circle, is equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of any secant to the semicircle, 
through the point of contact of the diameter and touching circle. 
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27. If p, p' be the radii of two circles, touching each other at the centre of the inscribed 
circle of a triangle, and each touching the circumscribed circle, prove 

1 1 _ 2 

p p' r 

and state and prove corresponding theoren>s for the escribed circles. 

28. If from any point in the circumference of the circle, circumscribed about a reguiar 
polygon of n sides, iines l»e drawn to its angular points, the surn of tlieir squares is equai to 
2n times the square of tlie rndius. 

29. In the same case, if the lines be drawn from any point in the circumference of tlie 
inscribed circle, prove that the sum of their squares is equal to n times tlie sum of the squares 
of tlie radii of the inscribed and tlie circumscribed circles. 

30. State the corresponding theorem for the surn of the squares of the iines drawn from 
any point in tlie circumference of any concentric circie. 

31. If frorn any point in the circumference of any concentric circle perpendiculars be let 
fall on all the sides of any regular polygon, the sunr of their scjuares is constant. 

32. For the inscribed circle, the constant is equal to times the square of the radius. 

33. For the circumscribed circle, the constant is equal to n tirnes the square of the radius 
of the inscribed circle, together with times the square of the radius of the circurnscribed 
circle. 

34. If the circumference of a circle whose radiits is R be divided into seventeen equal parts, 

and AO be the diameter drawn from one of the points of division (.4), and if p\, pi ps 

denote the chords from O to the points of division, A\. A 2 -4g on one side of AO. then 

pipzpipa — /í 4 ; and psp5/>6P7 = /? 4 . — Catalan. 

Dem. Let the supplemental chords corresponding to p \ , P 2 - Arc., be denoted by rj, ro, 
&c.; then [III. XXXV. Ex. 2), we have 

p\r\ = Rr 2 , 
p2r2 = Rr 4 , 

P* r i = Rrs, 

Pn r s = Rr\, 

Hence p\p2p4pn = R l ■ 

And it may be proved in the sarne rnnnner that 

p\p2p3p4psp<\p7pa 
Therefore P:iPr,PaP7 

35. If from the middle point of the line joining any two of four concyclic points a perpen- 
dicular be let fall on the line joining the remaining two, the six perpendiculars thus obtained 
are concurrent. 

36. The greater the number of sides of a regular polygon circirmscribe<l about a given 
circle, the less will be its perimeter. 

37. The area of any regular polygon of rnore than four sides circumscribed about a circle 
is less than the square of the diameter. 

38. Four concyclic points taken three by three determine four triangles, the centres of 
whose nine-points circles are concyclic. 

39. If two sides of a triangle be given in position, and if their included angle be equal to 
an angle of an equilateral triangle, the locus of the centre of its nine-points circle is a right 
line. 

40. If, in the hypothesis and notation of Ex. 34, q, fi denote any two sufhxes whose sum 
is less than 8, and of which q is the greater, 

P n P3 = R{Pa-g + Pa+g)- 

For instance, pip 4 = R(pz + pr>) [III. XXXV., Ex. 7]. 


= /f s . 
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In the same case, if the sufHxes be greater than 8, 

Pa-Pa = RÍPa-a - Pi7-a-a)- 

For instance, psp2 = R(pn - pl) (III. XXXV., Ex. 6]. 

41. Two lines are gix'en in position: dra\v a transversal through a given point, forming 
with the given lines a triangle of given periineter. 

42. Cîiven the vertical angle and perimeter of a triangle, construct it with either of the 
foilowing data: 1. The bisector of the vertical angle; 2. the perpendicular from the vertical 
angle on the base; 3. the radius of the inscribed circle. 

43. In a given circle inscribe a triangle so that tvvo sides may pass through two gi\ , en 
points, and that the third side may be a maximum or a minimum. 

44. If a be the semiperimeter of a triangle, r' , r" , r'" . the radii of its escribed circles, 

r' r" + t"t‘” + r"V = s 2 . 

45. The feet of the perpendiculars from the extremities of the base on either bisector of 
the vertical angle, the middle point of the base. aiul the foot of the perpendicular from the 
vertical angle on the base, are concyclic. 

46. Given the base of a triangle and the vertical angle; lind the locus of the centre of the 
circle passing through the centres of the escribed circles. 

47. The perpendiculars from the centres of the escribed circles of a triangle on the corre- 
sponding sides are concurrent. 

48. If AB be the diameter of a circle, and PQ any chord cutting AB in O, and if the lines 
AP, AQ intersect the perpendicular to AB at O, in D and E respectively, the points .4, B, 
D, E are concyclic. 

49. If the sides of a triangle be in arithmetical progression, and if R, r be the radii of 
the circumscribed and inscribed circles; then 6 Rr is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
greatest and least sides. 

50. Inscribe in a given circle a triangle having its three sides parallel to three given lines. 

51. If the sides ÁB, BC, &c., of a regular pentagon be bisected in the points A' , B' , C' , 
D' , E' , and if the two pairs of alternate sides, BC, AE; AB, DE, rneet in the points A" , E" , 
respectively, prove 

A A"AE" — A A'AE' = pentagon A'B'C'D'E'. 

52. In a circle, prove that an equilateral inscribed polygon is regular, and also an equilateral 
circumscribed polygon, if the nuinber of sides be odd. 

53. Prove also that an equiangular circumscribed polygon is regular, and an equiangular 
inscribed polygon, if the number of sides be odd. 

54. The suin of the perpendiculars drawn to the sides of an equiangular polygon from any 
point inside the figure is constant. 

55. Express the sides of a triangle in terins of the radii of its escribed circles. 
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BOOK V. 

THEORY OF PROPORTION 


DEFINITIONS. 


Introduction. -Every proposition in the theories of ratio and proportion is 
true for all descriptions of magnitude. Hence it, follo\vs that. tlie proper treatment 
is the Algebraic. It is, at all events, the easiest and the most satisfactory. 
Euclid's proofs of the propositions, in the Theory of Proportion, possess at 
present none but a historical interest, as no student reads them now. But 
although his demonstrations are abandoned, his propositions are quoted by 
every \vriter, and his nomenclature is universally adopted. For these reasons 
it appears to us tliat the best method is to state Euclid's definitions, explain 
them, or prove them when necessaiy, for some are theorems under the guise of 
deíinitions, and then supply simple algebraic proofs of his propositions. 

I. A less magnitude is said to be a part or submultiple of a greater magnitude, 
when the less measures the greater — that is, \vhen the less is contained a certain 
number of times exactly in the greater. 

II. A greater magnitude Ls said to be a multiple of a less when the greater 
is measured by the less — tliat is, when the greater contaims the less a certain 
number of tirnes exactly. 

III. Ratio is the mutual relation of two magnitudes of the same kind with 
respect to quantity. 

IV. Magnitudes aie said to have a ratio to one another when the less can be 
multiplied so as to exceed the greater. 

These definitions require explanation, especially Def. III., \vhich lias the fault 
of conveying no precise meaning being. in fact, unintelligible. 

The following annotations will make tliem explicit: 

1. If an integer be di\’i<le<l into any number ^ C D B B 

of equal parts, one, or the sum of any number of | - » . 4 — . » 1 4 — | 

tliese parts, is called a fraction. Thus, if the line AB represent the integer, and if it be divided 
into four equal parts in the points C , D, E , then AC is AD, |; AE , £. Thus, a fraction 
is denoted by two numbers parte<l by a horizontal line; the lower, call«l the denominator, 
denotes the number of equal parts into which the integer is divided; and the upper, called 
the nximcrator, denotes the number of these equal parts which are talcen. Hence it follows, 
that if the numerator be less than the denominator, the fraction is less than unity. If the 
numerator be equal to the denominator, the fraction is equal to unity; and if greater than the 
denominator, it is greater than unity. It is evident that a fraction is an abstract quantity that 
is, that its value is independent of the nature of the integer which is divided. 

2. If we divide each of the equal parts AC, CD. DE, EB into two equal parts, the whole, 
AB, will be divided into eight equal parts; and we see tliat AC = AD = AE = 

AB = |; Now, we saw in 1, that AE = j of the integer, and ito have just shown that it is 
equal to Ê. Hence jj = but \vould be got from ^ by multiplying its terms (nuinerator 
and denominator) by 2. Hence \ve infer generally that multiplying the terms of any fraction 
by 2 does not alter its value. In like inannei it may be shown that multiplying the terms of 
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a fraction by any whole number does not alter its value. Hence it follows conversely, that 
dividing the terms of a fraction by a whole number does not alter the value. Hence we liave 
the following important and fundamental theorem: — Two transformations can bc madc on 
any fraction uiithout changing its vaiue; namcly. its tcrms can bc cithcr mulliplicd or dividcd 
by any xvholc numbcr, and in either casc thc valuc of thc new fraction ia equal to thc valuc 
of thc origmat onc. 

3. If we take any number, such as 3, and multiply it by any whole number, the product is 
called a rnultiplc of 3. Thus 6, 9, 12, 15, &c., are multiples of 3; but 10, 13, 17, &c., are not, 
because the multiplication of 3 by any whole number will not pro<luce them. C’onversely, 3 is 
a submultiple , or measurc , or part of 6, 9, 12, 15, &c., because it is contained in each of these 
without a remainder; but not of 10, 13, 17, &c., because in each case it leaves a remainder. 

■1. If we consider two magnitudes of the same ^ g 

kind, such as two lines AB, OD, and if we sup- , . ) 

pose that AB is oqual to j of OD, it is evident, if 
AB be divided into 3 equal parts, and OD into 4 
equal parts, that one of the parts into which AB £ 

is divided is equal to one of the parts into which » . — • ■ i < 

OD is divided. And as there are 3 parts in AB, and 4 in OD, we express this relation by 
saying that AB has to OD the ratio of 3 to 4; and we denote it thus, 3 : 4. Hence the ratio 
3 : 4 expresses the same idea as the fraction j. In fact, lioth are different ways of expressing 
and writing the same thing. When written 3 : 4 it is called a ratio, and when ^ a fraction. 
In the samí manncr it can be shovm that cvery ratio whose tcrms arc commcnsurublc can bc 
convcrtcd into a fraction; and, convcrscly, evcry fraction can bc tumcd into a ratio. 

From this explanation we see that the ratio of any two commensurable magnitudes is 
the same as the ratio of the numerical quantities which denote these magnitudes. Thus, the 
ratio of two commensurable Iines is the ratio of the numbers which express their lengths, 
measured with the same unit. And this may be extended to the case where the lines are 
incommensurable. Thus, if a be the side and b the diagonal of a square, the ratio of a : b is 

a 1 

— , or — — . 
b v/2 


When two quantities are incommensurable, such as the diagonal and the side of a square, 
although their ratio is not equal to that of any two commensurable numl»ers, yet a series 
of pairs of fractions can be found whose difference is continually diminishing, and which 
ultimately becoines indefinitely small; such that the ratio of the incommensurable quantities 
is greater than one, and less than the other fraction of each pair. These fractions are called 
convergents. By their means we cjin approximate as nearly as we please to the exact value of 
the ratio. In the case of the diagonal and the side of a square, the following are the pairs of 
convergents: 

14 15 141 142 1414 1415 

Tô’ ïó' Tôô’ Tôô' ìooo' ìooo' ' c ' 

and the ratio is interinediate to each pair. It is evident we may continue the series as far as we 

please. Now if we denote the first of any of the foregoing pairs of fractions by — , the second 

n 

will be — — ; and in general, in the case of two incommensurable quantities. two fractions — 
n n 

and can always be found, where »i can be made as large as we please, one of which is less 

»i 

and the other greater than the true value of the ratio. For let a and b be the incoinmensurable 
quantities; then, evidently, we cannot find two multiples na, rnb, such that na = mb. In 
this case, take any multiple of a, such as na, then this quantity must lie between some two 

consecutive multiples of ò. such as mò, and (m + l)ò; therefore is greater than unity, and 

»nò 

less than unity. Hence — lies between — and . Now. since the difference 

(m + l)ò ò n n 

between — and namely, — becomes small as n increases, \\ r e see that the difference 

n n n 

between the ratio of two incommensurable quantities and t hat of two coinmensurable numbers 
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m and n can be innde as small as \ve please. Hence, ultimately, the ratio of incoinmensurable 
quantities may be regarded as the limit of the ratio of commensurable quantities. 

5. The t\vo terms of a ratio are called the anteccdcnt and the conscqucnt . These correspond 
to the numerator and the denominator of a fraction. Hence we have the following definition: 

“ A ratia is the fraction got by maJcing the antecedent thc numerator and the consequent the 
denaminator." 

(i. The rccipracal of a ratio is the ratio obtained by interchanging the antecedent and the 
consequent. Thus, 4 : 3 is the reciprocal of the ratio 3:4. Hence \ve have the following 
theorem: "The product of a ratia and its rcciprocal is unity.” 

7. If \ve multiply any two numbers, as 5 and 7, by any number such as 4, the products 20, 
28 are called equirnultiples of 5 and 7. In like inanner, 10 and 15 are equimultiples of 2 and 
3, and 18 and 30 of 3 and 5, &c. 

v. The first of four magnitudes has to the second the same ratio which 
the third has to the fourth, when any equimultiples whatsoever of the first and 
tliird being taken, and any equimultiples whatsoever of the second and fourth, 
if, according as the multiple of the first is greater tlian, equal to, or less than 
the multiple of the second, the multiple of the third is greater than, equal to, 
or less than the multiple of the fourth. 

VI. Magnitudes which liave the same ratio are called proportionals. When 
four magnitudes are proportionals, it is usually expressed by saying, “Tiie first 
is to the second as the third is to the fourth.” 

VIII. Analogy or proportion Ls the similitude of ratias. 

We have given the foregoing definitions in the order of Euclid, as given by Simson, Lardner, 
and others; 2 but it is evidently an inverted order; for VI. VIII. are definitions of proportion, 
and V. is only a test of proportion, and is not a definition but a theorem, and one which, 
instead of being taken for granted, requires proof. The fo!lowing expianations will give the 
student clear conceptions of their meaning: 

1. If we take two ratios, such as 6 : 9 and 10 : 15, which are each equal to the same thing 
(in this example each is equal to íj), they are equal to one another (I. Axiom I.). Then we 
may write it thus — 

6 : 9 = 10 : 15. 

This would be the most intelligible way. but it is not the usual one, \vhich is as follows: — 
6:9:: 10 : 15. In this form it is called a proportion. Hence a proportion consists of two 
ratios \vhich are asserted by it to be equal. Its four terins consist of two antecedents and two 
consequents. The lst and 3rd terms are the anteccdents , and the 2nd and 4th the conscqucnts. 
AIso the first and last terms are called the extremes , and the two middle terms the rneans. 

2. Since a proportion consists of two equal ratios, and each ratio can be written as a 
fraction, whenever \ve have a proportion such as 

a : b : : c : d, 

we can write it in the form of two equal fractions. Thus: 

a c 

b ~ 7l 

Conversely, an equation between two fractions can be put into a proportion. By means of 
these simple principles all the various properties of proportion can be proved in the most 
direct and easy manner. 

3. If \ve take the proportion a : b :: c : d, and multiply the first and third terms, each by 
m, and second and fourth, each by n, we get the four multiples, ma , nb, mc , nd\ and \ve \vant 
to prove that if ma is greater than nb, mc is greater than nd; if equal, equal; and if less, less. 

Deni. Since a : b :: c : d, 

, a c 

vve nave — = — . 

b d 

2 Except that Vlll. is put before VII., because it relates, as V. and VI., to the equality of 
ratios, whereas VII. is a test of their inequality. 
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ma 


mc 


Hence, multiplyine each bv — we get 
n 


nb nd 

Now, it is evident that if ìs greater than umty, ìs greatc?r than unity; but u is 

nb nd ' nb 

mc 

greater than unity, ma is greater than nb; and if — - is greater than unity, rnc is ereater than 

nd 

nd. In Iike manner. if nui be equal to nb , mc is equal to nd; and if less, less. 

The foregoing is an easy proof of the eonverse of the theorem which is contained in Euclid's 
celebrated Fifth Definition. 

Next, to prove Euelid's theorem that if, according as the multiple of the first of four 
magnitudes is greater than, equal to, or less than the multiple of the second, the multipie of 
the third is greater than, equal to, or less than the multiple of the fourth; the ratio of the first 
to the second is equal to the ratio of the third to the fourth. 

Dem. Let, a, b , c, d be the four magnitudes. First suppose that a and b are commen- 
surable, then it is evident that we can take multiples na , rnb, sucli that na = mb. Hence, by 
hypothesis, nc — md. Thus, 

— = 1 , — = 1 ; 
mb md 


therefore — = — . 

b d 

Next, suppose a and ò are incommensurable. Then, as in a recent note, \\ r e can fiiul two 


numbers m and n, such that — - is greater than unity, but 


(rn + 1)6 


less than unity. Hence 


a m m + 1 . na . 

— hes l»etween — and . Now, smce by hypothesis, when is greater than umty, 

b n n ' mb 

nc • . na ii nc 

is greater than umty; and when ìs less than unity, ìs less than umtv. 

md (m + l)ò (m+l)d 

Hence, since — lies between — and . — lies between the same quantities. Therefore 

b n n d 

a c . 1 . 

the difference between — and — is less than — ; and since n mav be as large as we please, the 
b d n 

difference is nothing; therefore 

a c 
b ~ d 

vil. When of tlie multiples of four magnitudes (taken as in Def. v.) the 
multiple of the first. is greater thaii tliat of the second, but the multiple of the 
third not greater tlian tliat of the fourth, the first has to the second a greater 
ratio than the third has to the fourth. 

Tliis, instead of being a dcfinition, is a theorem. We liave altered the last clause from 
that given in Simson’s Eudid, which runs thus: “The first is said to have to the second a 
greater ratio than the third has to the fourth." This is misleading, as it implies that it is, 
by convention, that the first ratio is greater than the second, whereas, in fact, such is not 
the case; for it folloivs from the hypothesis that the first ratio is greater than the second; and 
if it did not, it could not I»e made so by definition. We have made a similar change in the 
enunciation of the Fifth Definition. 

Let a, b, c, d be the four magnitudes, and rn and n the inultiples taken, it is required 
to prove, that if ma be greater than nb , but mc not greater than nd , that the ratio a : b is 
greater than the ratio c : d. 


Dem. Since ma is greater than nò, but mc not greater than nd, it is evident that 


therefore 


ma . mc 

ìs greater than : 

nb nd 

a . c 

— is greater than — : 
b d 


that is, the ratio a : b is greater than the ratio c : d. 
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ix. Proportion consists of three terms at least. 

This has the same fault as some of the others — it is not a definition, but an inference. It 
occurs when the means in a proportion are equal, so that, in fact, tliere are four terrns. As 
nn illustration, let us take the numbers -1, 6, 9. Here the ratio of 4 : 6 is and the ratio of 
6 : 9 is jj, so that 4, 6, 9 are continued proportionals; but, in reality, there are four terms, for 
the full proportion is 4 : 6 :: 6 : 9. 

x. When three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the first is said to 
have to the third the duplicate ratio of that which it has to the second. 

XI. When four magnitudes are continual proportionals, the first is said to 
have to the fourth the triplicate ratio of that which it has to the second. 

xil. When there is any number of magnitudes of the same kind greater than 
two, the first is said to liave to the last the ratio compoundeíl of the ratias of 
the first to the second, of the second to the third, of the third to the fourth, &c. 

We have placed these definitions in a group; but their order is inverted, and, as we shall 
see, Def. XII. is a theorem, and X. arul XI. are only inferences from it. 

1. If we have two ratios, such as 5 : 7 and 3 : 4, and if we convert each ratio into a fraction, 
nnd multiply these fractions together, we get a result which is callcd the ratio compounded of 
the two ratios: viz. in this example it is or 15 : 28. It is evident we get the same result if 

-o 

we multiply the two antece<lents together for a new antecedent, and the two consequents for 
a new conseqíient. Hence w have the following definition: — “ The ralio cornpounded of any 
number of ratios it the ratio of the product of all the antecedents lo the producl of all the 
consequents." 

2. To prove the theorern contained in Def. XII. 

Let the magnitudes be a, ò, c, d. Then the ratio of 

lst : 2nd = -. 

b 

2nd : 3rd = -, 
c 

3rd : 4th = 

d 


Hence the ratio compounded of the ratio of lst : 2nd, of 2nd : 3rd, of 3rd : 4th 

abc a 

= — = ratio of Ist : 4th. 

bcd d 

3. If three magnitudes be proportional, the ratio of the lst : 3rd is equal to the scjuare of 
the ratio of the lst : 2nd. For the ratio of the lst : 3rd is compounded of the ratio of the lst : 
2nd, and of the ratio of the 2nd : 3rd; and since these ratios are equal, the ratio compounded 
of them will I»e equal to the square of one of them. 

Or thus: Let the proportionals be a , ò, c, that is, let a : b :: b : c; hence we have 


ò 

c 


a 

b' 


And multiplying each by — , we get 
b 


a 


a 


2 


c dr 

ora:c :: a 2 : ò 2 — that is, lst : 3rd :: square of lst : scjuare of 2nd. Now, the ratio of lst : 3rd 
is, by Def. X., the duplicate ratio of lst : 2nd. Hence the duplicate ratio of two magnitudes 
means the square of their ratio, or, what is the same thing, the ratio of their squares (see 
Book VI. XX.). 

4. If four magnitudes be continual proportionals, the ratio of lst : 4th is equal to the cube 
of the ratio of Ist : 2nd. This may be proved exactly like 3. Hence we see that what Euclid 
calls triplicate ratio of two magnitudes is the ratio of their cubes, or the cube of their ratio. 
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We also see that there is no necessity to introduce extraneous magnitudes for the purpose 
of defining duplicate and triplicate ratios. as Euclid does. In fact, the definitions by squares 
and cubes are more explicit. 

XIII. ln proportionals, tho antecedent terms are called homologous to one 
another; as also the consequents to one another. 

If one proportion be given, from it an indefinite number of other proportions can be 
inferretl, and a great part of the theor> r of proportion consists in proving the truth of these 
derived proportions. Geometers make use of certain technical t-erms to denote the most 
important of these processes. We shall indicate these terms by including them in parentheses 
in connexion with the Propositions to which they refer. They are useful as indicating, by one 
word, the whole enunciation of a theorem. 

Every Proposition in the Fifth Book is a Tlieorem. 

PROP. I. THEOREM. 

íf any nurnber ofmagnitudes of the same kind («, ò, c, &c.), be equimultiples 
of as many others («'. ò', d , &c.), then the sum of the Jirst magnitudes (a + b + 
c , &c.) shall be the same multiple of the sum of the second which any magnitude 
of Ihe first system is of the corresponding magnilude of the second system. 

Dem. Let m denote the multiple which the magnitudes of the íirst system 
are of those of the second system. 

Tlien we liave « = ma' (hyp.), 

b = mb ' , 
c = md . 

&c., kc. 

Hence, by addition, 

(a + b + c + kc.) = m(a' + b' + c' , kc.). 


PROP. II. -Theorem. 

If two magniludes of the same kind («, 6) be the same multiples of another 
(c) which two corresponding magnitudes (a', b') are of another (c'), then the 
sum of the two first is the same multiple of their submultiple which the sum of 
their corresponding magniludes is of their submulliple. 

Dem. — Let m and n be the multiples which « and b are of c. 

Tlien we liave 

a = mc and a' = mc' , 
b = nc and b' = nc'. 

Therefore 

(« + ò) = (m + n)c, and (a' + b') = (m + n)c' . 

Hence a + b is the same multiple of c that «' + ò' is of </. 

This Proposition is evidently true for any number of multiples. 
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PROP. III. TllEOREM. 


If two magnitudes (a. b) be equimultiples of lwo others (a', b’); then any 
equimultiples of the first inagnitudes (a, b) will be also equimulíiples of the second 
magnitudes (a' , b'). 

Dem. — Let m denote the mtiltiples vvhich a, b are of a' , b ' ; tlien we have 

a = ma', b = mb' . 

Hence, multiplying each equation by n, we get 

na = mna', nb = mnb'. 

Hence, na, nb are equimultiples of a' , b'. 

PROP. IV. Tiieorem. 

If four magnitudes be proportional, and if any equimultiples of the jirsl and 
third be laken, and any other equimultiples of the second and fourth ; then the 
multiple of the firsl : the multiple of the second :: the multiple of the third : the 
multiple of the fourth. 

Let a : b :: c : d; then ma : nb :: mc : nd. 

Dem. We have a:b :: c: d (hyp.); 

, r a c 

tlierefore — = -. 

b d 

Hence, multiplying eacli fraction by — . we get 

ma rnc 
nb ud 

therefore ma : nb :: mc : nd. 


PROP. V. THEOREM. 

If two magnitudes of the same kind (a, b) be the same multiples of another 
(c) which two corresponding magnitudes (a ' , b') are of another (c'), then the 
dijjerence of the two firsl is the same mulliple of their submulliple (c), which the 
dijjerence of their corresponding magnitudes is of their submulliple (c') (compare 
Proposition U.). 

Dem. — Let m and n be the nmltiples which a and b are of c. 

Tlien we liave a = mc , and a! = rnc', 

b = nc, and b' = nc' . 

Therefore ( a — b) = (m — n)c, and (a' — b') = (m — n)c / . Hence a — b is the 
same multipte of c that a' — b' is of <! . 

Cor . — If a — b = c, a' — b' = d; for if a — b = c, m — n = 1. 
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PROP. VI. Theorem. 


If a magnilude (a) be the saine multiple of another ( b ), i vhich a magnitude 
( a ' ) lak<n from the fìrst is of a magnitude ( b ' ) taken from the second, Ihe re- 
mainder is the same multiple of the remainder that the uihole is of the whole 
(compare Proposition l.). 

Dem. Let m denote the multiples which the magnitudes a, a' are of b, b': 
then we have 


Hence 


a = rnb , 
a' = mb'. 

(a - a' ) = m(6 - ò'). 


Prop. A. -Theorem (Simson). 


If two ratios be equal, then according as the antecedent of the first ralio is 
greater than, equal to, or less than its consequent, the antecedent of the second 
ratio is greater than, equal to, or less than its consequent. 


Dem. — Let 
then 


a : b :: c : d; 


a c 

and if a be greater than b . — is greater than unity; therefore - is greater than 

b ' d 

unity, and c is greater than d. 

In like manner, if a be equal to b, c is equal to d, and if less, less. 


Prop. B. Theorem (Simson). 

If t wo ratios are equal their reciprocals are equal ( invertendo ) . 


Let 

a : b :: c : d, 

Dem. — Since 

a : b :: 

then 

a 

b ~ 

therefore 



b 

or 

_ = 


a 

Hence 

b : a :: 


c 

7V 
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Prop. C. Theorem (Simson). 

If the Jirst of four magntludes be the same multiple of the second which the 
third is of the fourth, the first is to the second as the third is to the fourth. 

Let a = mb , c = md ; then a : b :: c : d, 

Dem. — Since a = mb, we have - = m. 

b 

c a c 

In like manner. - = m: therefore 

d b d 

Hence a:b :: c: d. 


Prop. D. Theorem (Simson). 

If the first be to the second as to the third is to the fourth , and if the first 
be a multiple or submultiple of the second, the third is the same multiple or 
submultiple of the fourth. 

1. Let a : b :: c : d, and let a be a multiple of b , then c is the same multiple 
of d. 

a 

Dem. — Let a = mb , then — = m: 

b 

but — = — : therefore - = m. and c = md. 

bd d 

b , a 1 

2. Let a = then - = -: 

n b n 

, r c 1 

therefore - = — . 

d n 
d 

Hence c = — . 

n 


PROP. VII. Theorem. 

1. Equtd magnitudes have equal ratios to the same magnilude. 

2. The same magnitude has equal ratios to equal magnitudes. 

Let a and b be equal magnitudes, and c any other magnitude. 

Then 1. a : c :: b : c, 

2. c : a :: c : b. 

Dem. — Since a = b, dividing each by c, \ve have 

a b 

c c 

therefore a : c :: b : c. 
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Again, since a = b , dividing c by each, we have 

c c 
a = b' 

therefore c : a :: c : ò. 

Observation. — 2 follows at once from 1 by Proposition B. 

PROP. VIII, -Theorem. 

1. Of two unequal magnitudes, the greater has a greater ratio lo any tìiird 
magnitude than the less has; 2. any third magnitude has a greater ratio to the 
less of two unequal magnitudes than it has to the greater. 

1. Let a be greater than b , and let c be any otlier magnitude of the same 
kind, tlien the ratio a : c is greater than the ratio b : c. 

Dem. — Since a is greater than 6, dividing each by c, 

a . ,6 

- ìs greater than 
c c 

therefore the ratio a : c is greater than the ratio b : c. 

2. To prove tliat the ratio c : b is greater than the ratio c : a. 

Dem. Since b is less tlian a, the quotient which is the result of dividing 
any magnitude by b is greater tlian the quotient which is got by dividing the 
same magnitude by a; 

c c 

therefore - is greater than - . 

b a 

Hence the ratio c : b is greater than the ratio c : a. 

PROP. IX. THEOREM. 

Magnitudes which have equal ratios lo the same magmlude are equal to one 
anolher ; 2. magnitudes to which the same magnitude has equal intios are equal 
to one anolher. 

1. If a : c :: b : c, to prove a = b. 

Dem. — Since a : c :: b : c , 

a b 
c c 

Hence, multiplying eacli by c, we get a = b. 

2. If c : a :: c : b, to prove a = b. 

Dem. — Since c : a :: c : b, 

by inversion, a : c :: b : c; 

therefore a = b. [1]. 
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PROP. X. Theorem. 


Of two unequal magnitudes, tíiat which has the greater ratio lo any tínrd is 
the greater of the two; aiul that to which any third has the greater ratio is the 
less of tíie two. 

1. If thc ratio a : c be greater tlian the ratio b : c, to prove a greater than b. 
Dem. — Since the ratio a : c is greater than the ratio b : c , 

a . ,6 

- ìs greater than 

c c 

Hence, multiplying eacli by c, we get a greater than b. 

2. If the ratio c : b is greater than the ratio c : a, to prove b is less than a. 
Dem. — Since the ratio c : b is greater than the ratio c : a, 

c . , c 

- ìs greater tlian 

b a 


c 

Hence 1 - is less than 1 4- 

b 

b a 

tliat, is. - is less than -. 

c c 

Hence, multiplying eacli by c, we get 

b less tlian a. 


c 



PROP. XI. TlIEOREM. 

fíatios that are equal to the sarne ratio are equal to one another. 


Let a : b :: e : f, and c: d :: e : f , to prove a : b :: c : d. 
Dem. — Since a : b :: e : f , 

a e 


In like manner, 

Hence 

and 


b /' 

c e 

d~T 

a c 

— = - [I., Axiom i.], 

a: b :: c: d. 
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PROP. XII. THEOREM. 


If any number af ratios be equal to one another, any one of these equal 
ratios is equal to the ratio of the sum of all the antecedents to the sum of all the 
consequents. 

Let the ratios a : b, c : d, e : f , be all equal to one another; it is required to 
prove that any of these ratios is equal to the ratio a + c + e : b + d + f. 

Dem. By hypotheses, 

a c e 

b~ d~ 7' 

Since these fractions aie all equal, let their coinmon value be r; tlien we have 

a c e 



6 - r ’ d = r ’ 7 = r; 

therefore 

a = br, 


c = dr, 


e = fr ; 

therefore 

a + c + e=(b + d + f)r. 

Hence 

a + c + e 
b + d+f 

therefore 

a a + c + e 

b b+d+f 

and 

a:b::a + c + e:b + d+ f. 


Cor. — With the same hypotheses, if /, m, n be any three niultipliers, a : b :: 
la + mc + ne : Ib + md + n f. 


PROP. XIII. Theorem. 

If lwo ratios are equal, and if one of them be greater than any third rnlio, then 
the other is also greater than that third ratio. 


If a : b :: c : d, but the ratio of c : d greater than the ratio of e : /; then the 
ratio of a : b is greater than the ratio of e : f. 

Dem. — Since the ratio of c : d is greater than the ratio of e : f. 


c . , e 

- ìs greater tlian —. 


Again, since 


a : b ::c: d, 


a _ c 
b~d' 


therefore ^ is greater than 

b J 

or the ratio of a : b is greater tlian the ratio of e : f. 
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PROP. XIV. Theorem. 


If two ratio.s be equal , then, according as the antecedent of the first. ratio is 
greater than, equal lo, or less than the anletcedenl of Ihe second, the consequent 
of Uie first is greater than, equal to, or less than the consequent of the second. 

Let a : b :: c : d; then if a be greater than c, b is greater tlian d: if equal, 
equal; if less, less. 

Dem. — Since 
we have 

and multiplying each by - we get 


a b c b 



a b 


therefore a : c::b: d. 

Hence, Proposition [A]. if a l»e greater than c, b is greater than d: if equal, ecpial; 
and if less, less. 


a: b :: c: d. 
a c 
b = d' 


PROP. XV. TlIEOREM. 

Magnitudes have the same ratio which all equimxdtiples of them have. 

Let a, b be two magnitudes, tlien the ratio a : b is equal to the ratio ina : mb. 

á ma 

Dem. The ratio a : b — -. and the ratio of ma : mb — — but since the 

b mb 

value of a fraction is not. altered by multiplying its nuinerator aiul denominator 
by tlie same number, 

a ma 
b mb 9 

therefore a: b :: ma : rnb. 


PROP. XVI THEOREM. 

If four magniludcs of Ihe sarne hind be proportionals they are also 
proportionals by altemation (alternando) . 

Let a : b :: c : d, then a : c :: b : d. 

Dem. — Since a : b :: c : d , 

a c 
b = d' 
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and multiplying each by we get 



a 

b c b 


b 

c d' c 

or 


a b 
~c~ll' 

therefore 

a 

: c::b: d. 


PROP. XVII. Theorem. 


Iffour magnitudea be proportional , the difference between the jirst andaecond 
: the aecond :: the difference betxueen the third and fourlh : the fourth (dividendó). 

Let a : b :: c : d : tlien a — b : b :: c — d : d\ 


Dem. Since 


therefore 

or 

therefore 


a : b :: c : d, 
a c 


b d 



a — b c — d 


b d r 
a — b : b :: c — d : d. 


PROP. XVIII, THEOREM. 

If four magnitudes be proportionala, the sum of the first and aecond : the 
aecond :: the aum of the third and fourth : the fourth ( componendo ). 

Let a : b :: c : d; then a + b : b :: c + d : d. 


Dem. -Since 


therefore 

or 

therefore 


a : b :: c : d, 
a c 

b~ d' 
a . c 

ï + 1 -î +1 - 

a+b c+d 


b d 
a + b :b::c+d:d. 
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PROP. XIX. Theorem. 


If a tvhole magnitude be to another whole at a magnitude taken from the 
first it to a magnitude taken from the second, the jirst remainder : the second 
remainder :: the Jirst whole : the second whole. 


Lot a : b :: c : d, c and d being less tlian a and b; 


then 

a — c : 

b- 

d:: 

Dem. — Since 

a:b: 

: c : 

d, 

then 

a: c: 

: b: 

d [<i 

and 

c: a : 

: d : 

b[i 

therefore 

c 

d 



a 

~ b 

d 

and 

1 - - ; 

= 1 


a 


~ b 


a — c 

b 

-d 

or 


_ 



a 


b 

Hence 

a — c : b 

- d 

:: a 


Prop. E.~ Theorem (Simson). 

If four magnitudes be proportional , the jirst : its excess above the second :: the 
third : ils excess above the fourth (convertendo) . 

Let a : b :: c : d; tlien a : a — b :: c : c — d. 

Dem. — Since a : b :: c : d, 


therefore 

a 

a 

b 

-b 

c 

= d' 
c — d 

Dein ni xv'il 


b 

1 Ul A V 11 é 

* t 

therefore 

a a 

-b 

c c — d 

b ~ ~ 

b 

a 

d' d ' 
c 

ur 

a 

-b 

c-d' 

therefore 

a : a 

-b 

: : c : c — d. 


PROP. XX. Tiieorem. 

If Ihere be two sets of three magnitudes, whieh laken two by two in direct 
order have equal ratios, then if the first of either set be greater than the third, 
the first of the other set is greater than the third: if equal, equal; and if less , less. 
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Let <i. b, c; a', b', c' be the two sets of magnitudes, and let the ratio a : b = 
a' : b' , aud b : c = t/ : c 7 ; then, if a be greater than, equal to, or less than c, a' 
will be greater than, equal to, or less than c ' . 


Dem. — Since 

a:b::a! : 
a a' 

b ' , 

we liave 

b~ 17’ 
b b' 


In like manner, 

c ~ c r 


Hence 

a b a! 

— x - = — X 

b' 


b c 1/ 
a a' 

c' 

or 

c c' ‘ 



Therefore if a be greater than c, a' is greater than c' ; if equal, equal; and if 
less, less. 


PROP. XXI. Theorem. 

If there be two seUt of three magnitudes, xvhich taken two by two in Iransverse 
order have equal ratios; then , if the first of either set be greater than ttie third, 
the first of the other set is greater than the third ; if equal, equal; and if less, less. 

Let a , 6, c; a ' , b', c' be the two sets of magnitudes, and let tlie ratio a : b = 
b' : d , and b : c = a' : I/. Tlien, if a be greater than, equal to, or less than c, a' 
will be greater than, equal to, or less than c'. 

Dem. — Since 
we have 

In Iike inanner, 

Hence, inultiplying 

Therefore, if a be greater than c, a' is greater than c' ; if equal, equal; if less, 
less. 


a : b :: b' : d, 
a b' 
b ~ d' 
b _a!_ 
c~ I/' 
a _ a! 
c d ' 


PROP. XXII. THEOREM. 

If there be two sets of magnitudes. which, taken two by lwo in dhect order, 
have equal ratios, then the first : the last of the first set :: the Jirst : the last of 
the second set ( “ex aequali," or u ex aequo”). 
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Let a, b, c ; a' , ò', c' be the two sets of maguitudes, and if a : b :: a' : b' , and 
b : c :: I/ : <! , then a : c : : a' :d . 


Dem. — Since 
we have 

In like manner, 

Hence, multiplying, 
Therefore 


a : b :: a' : b\ 
a _ a' 

b ~ 17 
b = 
c c r 
a _ a' 
c c J ' 
a : c :: a' : c ' , 


and similarly for any number of magnitudes in each set. 

Cor. 1. If the ratio b : c be equal to the ratio a : b, then a, b , c will l>e in 
continued proportion, and so \vill a' , b' , c' . Hence [Def. XII. Annotation 3], 


a 

c 


a 2 , a' 

= —j and — = 
b 2 d 


I/ 2 ' 


but 

Therefore 


a _ a' 
c d ' 
a 2 _ a a 

¥ ~ W 


[xxii.] 


Hence, if 


a:b::a' : b', 
a 2 : b 2 :: a' 2 : b' 2 


Or if four magnitudes be proportional, their squai'es are proportional. 

Cor. 2. If four magnitudes be proportional, their cubes aie proportional. 


PROP. XXIII. -THEOREM. 

If there be two sets of magnitudes, which, laken two by two in Iransverse 
otder , have equal ratios; then the Jir.st : the last of the jirst set :: the first : the 
lasl of the second set ( “ex aequo jierturbato") . 

Let a, b, c; a', b', c' be the t\vo sets of magnitudas, and let the ratio a : b = 
b' : d , and b : c = a' :ti; tlien a:c::a' : c' , 

Dem. — Since a : b 

we liave < - 

b 

In like manner, - 

c 

a 

c 

a : c 



b' ‘ 

_ a ' 

:: «' : <! , 


Hence, multiplying, 
therefore 
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and similarly for any number of magnitudes in eacli set. 

This Proposition and the preceding one may be included in one enunciation, 
thus: “Ratios compounded of equal ralios are equal .” 


PROP. XXIV. Theorem. 


If two magnitudes of Ihe same hind ( a , b) have lo a third magnilude ( c ) 
ratios equal lo those uthich two other magnitudes (a\ b') have to a third (c / ), 
Ihen the sum ( a + b) of the Jirst two has the same ratio to their third ( c ) which 
the sum ( a' + b') of the other two nmgnitudes has to their third (c 7 ). 

Dein. — Since a : cv.a' : c', 


we have 

In like manner, 

therefore, adding, 
Hence 


a _ a! 
c c ' ' 
b _ V_ 
c~7 l 

a + b _ a' + b' 
c c' 

a + b : c :: a' + b' : c ' . 


PR.OP. XXV. THEOREM. 

If four magniludes of the same hind be proportionals, the sum of the greatest 
aiul least is greater than the sum of the other two. 

Let a : b :: c : d: then, if a be the greatest, d will be the least [XIV. and a]. 
It is required to prove tliat a + d is greater tlian b + c. 


Deni. Since 


therefore 

but 

therefore 

Hence 


::c:d. 


c::b: d [aUemando]: 
a — c::b:b — d [E].; 
a Ls greater than b (hyp.), 
a — c Ls greater than b — d 
a + d is greater than b + c. 


(XIV.). 


Questions for Examination on Book V. 


1. What is the subject-rnatter of this book? 

2. When is one magnitude said to be a multiple of another? 

3. What is a submultiple or measure? 

4 . What are equimultiples? 

5. What is the ratio of two cominensurable magnitudes? 

6. What is meant by the ratio of incoinmensurable magnitudes? 

7. Give an Illustration of the ratio of incommensurables. 

8. What are the terms of a ratio called? 
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9. What is a ratio of greater inequality? 

10. What is a ratio of lesser inequality? 

11. What is the product of two ratios called? i4ns. The ratio compounded of these ratios. 

12. What is duplicatc ratio'f 

13. What is Euclid’s definition of duplicate ratio? 

14. Give another dehnition. 

15. Define triplicate ratio. 

16. What is proportion? /lrr.s. equality of ratios. 

17. Give Euclid's definition of proportion. 

18. How inany ratios in a proportion? 

19. What are the Latin terms in use to denote some of the Propositions of Bo<»k V.? 

20. When is a line divided harmonically? 

21. When a line is divided harmonically. what are corresponding; pairs of points called? 
Ans. llarmonic conjugates. 

22. What are reciprocal ratios? 

23. Give one enunciation that will include Propositions XXII., XXIII. of Book V. 

Exercises on Book V. 

Def. I. A ratio whose antecedent is greater than its consequent is callcxi a ratio of greater 
inequalily; and a ratio whose antecedent is less than its consequent, a ratio of lesscr inequality. 

DEF. II. A right line is said to be cut hai'monically when it is divide<l internally and 
externally in any ratios that are equal in magnitude. 

1. A ratio of greater in<x|uality is increased by diminishing its terms by the same quantity, 
and diminished by increasing its terrns by the same quantity. 

2. A ratio of lesser inequality is diminished by diininishing its terms by the same quantity, 
and increased by increasing its terrns by the same quantity. 

3. If four inagnitudes be proportionals, the sum of the first and second is to their difference 
as the sum of the thir<l and fourth is to their difference ( componcndo ct dividcndo). 

4. If two sets of four magnitudes be proportionals, and if we multiply <:orr<?sponding terms 
together, the products are proportionals. 

5. If two sets of four magnitudes be proportionals, and if we divide corr<?sponding terms, 
the quotients are proportionals. 

6. If four magnitudes be proportionals, their squaies, cubes, &c., are proport ionals. 

7. It two proportions have three terms of one respectively equal to three corresponding 
terms of the other, the remaining term of the first is equnl to the remaining term of the second. 

8. If three magnitudes be continual proportionals, the first is to the third as the square 
of tlie difference between the first and second is to the square of the difference between the 
second and third. 

9. If a line AB, cut harmonically in C and D, be bisected in O ; prove OC, OB, OD are 
continual proporl ionals. 

10. In the same case, if O’ be the middle point of CD; prove OO' 2 = OB 2 + O'D 2 . 

11. And AB(AC + AD) = 2 AC.AD, or 

12. And CD(AD + BD) = 2AD . BD, or 

13. And AB . CD = 2 AD . CB. 


1 1 _ 2 

~ÂC 4 ÏÏD _ ~ÂB' 
1 1 _ 2 

~BD 4 ÏÏD ~ (TD 
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BOOK VI. 

APPLICATION OF THE THEORY OF PROPORTION 


DEFINITIONS. 


I. Similar Rectilineal Figures are those whose several angles are equal. each 
to each, and whose sides about the equal angles are proportional. 

Similar figxires agree in shape; if they agree also in size, they are congruent. 

1. When the shape of a figure is gix’en, it is said to be given in species. Thus a triangle 
whose angles are gix’en is given in species. Hence similar figures are of the same species. 

2. When the size of a figure is given, it is said to be given in magnitude', for instance, a 
square whose side is of given length. 

3. When the place which a figure occupies is known, it is said to be given in position. 

II. A right line is said to be cut at a point in extreme and mean ratio when 
the whole line is to the greater seginent as the greater seginent is to the less. 

III. If three quantities of the same kind be in continued proportion, the 
middle term is called a mean proportional between the other two. 

Magnitudes in continued proportion are also said to be in geometrical pro- 
gression. 

IV. If four quantities of the same kind be in continuerl proportion, the two 
middle terins are called two mean proportionals between the other two. 

V. The altitude of any ligure is the length of the perpendicular from its 
highest point to its base. 

VI. Two corresponding angles of two figures have the sides about tliem 
reciprocally proportional, when a side of the first is to a side of the second as 
the remaining side of the second is to the remaining side of the first. 

This is evidently equivalent to saying that a side of the first is to a side of the second in 
the reciprocjíl ratio of the remaining side of the first to the remaining side of the second. 


PROP. I. TlIEOREM. 

Triangles ( ABC , ACD) and parallelogmms ( EC , CF) which have the same 
altitude are to one anolher as their bases ( BC , CD). 


Dem. Produce BD both 
ways, and cut off any number of 
parts BG, GH , &c., each eípial to 
CB. and any number DK, KL, 
each equal to CD. .Join AG, AH , 

AK ' AL • H G B C D K L 

Now, since the several bases CB. BG , GH are all equal, the triangles ACB. 

ABG , AGH are also all equal (I. XXX VIII.]. Therefore the triangle ACH is the 
same multiple of ACB tliat the base CH is of the base CB. In like manner, 
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the triangle ACL Ls tlie same multiple of ACD tliat the base CL is of the base 
CD: and it Ls evident that [I. XXXVIII.] if the base HC be greater than CL. 
the triangle HAC is greater than CAL; if equal, equal; and if less, less. Now 
we liave four magnitudes: the base DC is the first. the base CD the second, 
the triangle ADC the tliird, and the triangle ACD the fourth. We have taken 
equimultiples of the first and third, namely, the base CH , and the triangle 
ACH: also equimultiples of the second and fourth, namely, the base CL, and 
the triangle ACL: and we liave proved that, according as the multiple of the first 
is greater than, equal to, or less tlian the multiple of the second, the multiple 
of the third is greater than, equal to, or less tlian the multiple of the fourth. 
Hence [V. Def. V.] the ba.se DC : CD :: the triangle ADC : ACD. 

2. The parallelogram EC is double of the triangle ADC [I. xxxiv.], and the 
parallelogram CF is double of the triangle ACD. Hence [V. XV.] EC : CF :: 
the triangle ADC : ACD: but ADC : ACD :: DC : CD (Part I.). Therefore 
[V. XI.] EC : CF :: the base DC : CD. 

Or íhus: Let A, A' denote the areas of the triangles ABC , ACD, respectively, and P 
their common altitude; then [II. I., Cor. 1], 

A = ỳP . BC, A' = jP. CD. 

4 BC 

Hence — = . or A : A' :: BC : CD. 

A' CD 

In extending this proof to parallelograms we have only to use P instead of 1 P . 


PROP. II. TlIEOREM. 


If a Une (DE) be parallel to a side (DC) of a triangle (ADC). it divides 
the remaining sides, measured fmm the opposite angle (A), proportionaUy; and. 
conversely, If two sides of a triangle, measured from an angle, be cut propor- 
tionaUy, the line joining the points of seclion is parallel to the third side. 


1. It is required to prove that AD : DD :: AE : EC. 

Dem. Join DE , CD. The triangles DDE, CED 
are on the same base DE, and between the same par- 
allels DC, DE. Hence (I. xxxvil.] they are equal, and 
therefore (V. VII.] the triangle ADE : DDE :: ADE : 


CDE; 



but 

ADE : DDE :: AD : DD 

(>■], 

and 

ADE : CDE :: AE : EC 

[i] 

Hence 

AD : DD :: AE : EC. 



A 



2. If AD : DD :: AE : EC, it is required to prove that DE is parallel to DC. 
Dem. -Let the same construction be rnade: 


then 

AD : DD :: the triangle ADE : DDE 

(>•]■ 

and 

AE : EC :: the triangle ADE : CDE 

('•]; 

but 

AD .DD :: AE : EC (hyp.). 


Hence 

ADE : DDE :: ADE : CDE. 
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Therefore [V. IX.] the triangle BDE is equai to CDE, and tliev are on the saine 
base DE, and on the same side of it; hence tliey are bet\veen the same parallels 
[I. xxxix.]. Therefore DE is parallel to BC. 

Observation. The line DE may cut the sides AB, AC produced throiiRh B, C, or through 
the angle .4; bxit evidently a separate figure for each of these cases is xinnecessary. 

Exercise. 

If t\vo lines be cut by three or more parallels. the intercepts on one are proportional to 
the corresponding intercepts on the other. 


PROP. III. TllEOREM. 

If a line (AD) bisecl any angle (-4) of a Iriangle ( ABC ). it divides the 
opposite side (BC) into segmenls proportional to the adjacent sides. Conversely, 
If the segmenLs (BD. DC) inlo ivhich a line (AD) draivn from any angle (A) 
of a triangle diuides the opposite side be proportional to the adjacent sides, that 
line bisecls the angle (A). 

Dem. 1. Through C draw CE parallel to AD, 
to meet BA produced in E. Because BA meets the 
parallels AD. EC, the angle BAD (I. XXIX.] is equal 
to AEC ; and because AC meets the parallels -4D. 

EC, the angle DAC is ecpial to ACE: but the angle 
BAD is etjual to DAC (hyp.); therefore the angle 
ACE is eípial to AEC: therefore AE Ls equal to AC 
[I. VI.]. Again, because AD is parallel to EC, one of 
the sides of the triangle BEC, BD : DC :: BA : AE [ll.|; but AE has been 
proved equal to AC. Therefore BD : DC :: BA : AC. 

2. If BD : DC :: BA : AC , the angle BAC is bisected. 

Dem. — Let the same construction be made. 

Because AD is paiallel to EC , BA : AE :: BD : DC [ll.|; but BD : DC :: 
BA : AC (hyp.). Therefore [V. XI.] BA : AE :: BA : AC , and hence [V. IX.] 
AE is e<iual to AC: therefore the angle AEC is equal to ACE: but AEC is 
equal to BAD [I. XXIX.], and ACE to DAC: hence BAD is equal to DAC , and 
Ihe line AD bisects the angle BAC. 

Exercises. 

1. If the line AD bisect the external \ , ertical angle 
CAE, BA : AC :: BD : DC, and conversely. 

Dem. -Cut off AE = AC. Join ED. Then 
the triangles ACD, AED are evidently congruent; 
therefore the angle EDB is bisected; hence (lll.j BA : 

AE :: BD : DE: or BA : AC :: BD : DC. 

2. Exercise 1 has been proved by quoting Propo- 
sition III. Pro\ , e it independently, and prove III. as 
an inference from it. 

3. The internal and the external bisectors of the vertical angle of a triangle divide the 
base harmonically (scc Definition, p. 191). 


E 
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4. Any line intersecting the legs af any angle is cut harmonically by the internal and 
external bisectors of the angle. 

5. Any line intersecting the legs of a right angle is cut harinonically by any two lines 
through its vertex which make equal angles with either of its sides. 

6. If the base of a triangle be given in magnitude and position, and the ratio of the sides, 
the loctlS of the vertex is a circle which divides the base harmonically in the ratio of the sides. 

7. If a, b, c denote the sides of a triangle ABC’, and D , D ' the points where the internal 
and external bisectors of A meet BG; prove 


DD' 


2 abc 
b' 2 c-2 


8. In the same case, if E, E' , F. F' be points similarly determined on the sides C A, AB, 
respectively; prove 


1 1 1 
DD' 1 ~ÊE i 1 TE 


= 0 , 


, a 2 b 2 c 2 „ 

and + -» — 0. 

DD' EE' FF' 


PROP. IV. THEOREM. 

The sides about Ihe equal angles of equiangular triangles ( BAC , CDE) are 
proportional, and those ivhich are opposite to the equal angles are homologous. 

Dem. Let the sides BC , CE, which are op- 
posite to the equal angles A and D. be conceived 
to be placed so as to form one continuous line, 
the triangles being on the same side, and so that 
the equal angles BCA, CED may not have a 
common vertex. 

Now, the sum of the angles ABC , BCA is 
less than two right angles; but BCA is equal to 
BED (hyp.). Therefore the sum of the angles 
right angles; hence [I., Axiom xil.] the lines AB. ED will meet if produced. 
Let them meet in F. Again, because the angle BCA is equal to BEF, the 
line CA [I. XXVIII.) is parallel to EF. In like manner, BF Ls parallel to CD ; 
therefore the figure ACDF is a parallelogram; hence AC is equal to DF, and 
CD is equal to AF. Now, because AC is parallel to FE, BA : AF :: BC : CE 
[il.]; but AF is equal to CD, therefore BA : CD :: BC : CE ; hence [V. XVI.]; 
AB : BC :: DC : CE. Again, because CD is parallel to BF, BC : CE :: FD : 
DE; but FD is equal to AC, therefore BC : CE :: AC : DE; lience [V. XVI.] 
BC : AC :: CE : DE. Therefore we have proved that AB : BC :: DC : CE, 
and that BC : CA :: CE : ED. Hence ( ex aequali ) AB : AC :: DC : DE. 
Thei'efore the sides aboul the equal angles are proporlional. 

Tliis Proposition may also be proved very simply by superposition. Thus (see fig., 
Prop. II.): let the two triangles be ABC, ADE; let the second triangle ADE be conceived to 
be placed on ABC, so that its two sides AD, AE may fall on the sides AB. AC; then, since the 
angle ADE is cqual to ABC, the side DE is parallel to BC. Hence |ll.] AD : DB :: AE : EC; 
hence AD : AB :: AE : AC, and [V. XVI.] AD : AE :: AB : AC. Thcrcfoi-c the sules about 
thc cqual anglcs BAC, DAE are proporhonal, and similarty for thc olhcrs. 
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It can be provcd by this Proposition that two lincs which mcet at infinity are parallel. 
For, let / denote the point at infinity through \vhich the two given lines pnss, and draw any 
two parallels intersecting thein in the points A, B ; A’ , B'; then the triangles AIB, A'IB' are 
equiangular; therefore AI : AB :: A' I : A'B': but the first term of the proportion is equal 
to the third; therefore [V. XIV.) the second term AB is equal to the fourth A' B' , and, being 
parallel to it, the lines AA' , BB' [I. XXXIII.) are parallel. 

Exercises. 

1. If two circles intercept equal chords AB, A' B' on any secant, the tangents AT, A'T to 
the circles at the points of intersection are to one another as the radii of the circles. 

2. If two circles intercept on any sccant cliords that liave a given ratio, the tangents to 
the circles at the points of intersection have a given ratio, namely, the ratio compounded of 
the direct ratio of the radii and the inverse ratio of the chords. 

3. Being given a circle and a line, prove that a point may be found, Sucli that the rectangle 
of the perpendiculars let fall on the line from the points of intersection of the circle with any 
chord through the point shall be given. 

4. AB is the diameter of a semicircle ADB; OD a perpendicular to AB; draw through >1 
a chord AF of the semicircle ineeting OD in E, so that the ratio OE : EF may be given. 


PROP. V.-Theorem. 

If two Iriangles ( ABC , DEF) have their sides proporlional (BA : AC :: 
ED : DF ; AC : CB :: DF : FE) Ihey are equiangular, and those angles are 
equal which are subtended by the homologous sides. 

Dem. — At the points D. E make the 
angles EDG. DEG equal to the angles .4, 

B of the triangle ABC. Then [I. xxxii.] 
the triangles ABC , DEG are equiangular. 

Therefore BA : AC :: ED : DG [IV.]; 

but BA : AC :: ED : DF (hyp.). 

Therefore DG is equal to DF. In like man- 
ner it may be proved that EG is equal to 
EF. Hence the triangles EDF, EDG have 
tlie sides ED. DF in one equal to the sides 
ED, DG in the other, and the base EF 
equai to the base EG. Hence [I. viii.] they are equiangular; but the triangle 
DEG is equiangular to ABC. Therefore the triangle DEF is equiangular to 
ABC. 

Observation. In VI. Dcf. I. two conditions are laid do\vn as necessary for the similitude 
of rectilineal figures. 1. The equality of angles; 2. The proportionality of sides. Now, from 
Propositions IV. and V., we see that if t\vo triangles possess either condition, they also possess 
the other. Triangles are unique in this respect. In all other rectilineal figures one of the condi- 
tions may exist without the other. Thus, t\vo quadrilaterals may have their sides proportional 
\vithout having equal angles, or vice. vcrsâ. 




7K 


\ / 


O 
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PROP. VI. Theorem. 


If two triangles (ABC, DEF) have one angle (.4) in one equal to one angle 
( D ) in the other, and Ihe sides about these angles proportional (BA : AC :: 
ED : DF), the triangles aie equiangular , and have those angles equal vihich are 
opposite to the homologous sides. 

Dem. — Make the same construction as in the last Proposition; then the 
triangles ABC , DEG are equiangular. 

Therefore BA : AC :: ED : DG [iv.]; 

but BA:AC::ED:DF (hyp.). 

Therefore DG is equal to DF. Again, because tiie angle EDG is equal to BAC 
(const.), and BAC equal to EDF (hyp.), the angle EDG is equal to EDF: and 
it has been proved tliat DG is equal to DF , and DE is common; hence the 
triangles EDG and EDF are equiangular; but EDG is equiangular to BAC. 
Therefore EDF is equiangular to BAC. 

[It is easy to see, as in the case of Proposition IV., that an immeiiiate proof of this 
Proposition can also be got froin Proposition II.]. 

Cor. 1. — If the ratio of t\vo sides of a triangle be given, and the angle between 
them, the triangle is given in species. 


PRDP. VII. Theorem. 


If lwo triangles (ABC, DEF) have one angle (A) one equal to one angle 
(D) in the other, the sides about lwo other angles (B. E) proportional (AB : 
BC :: DE : EF), and the remaining angles (C, F) of the same species (i. e. 
either both acule or both not acute), the triangles are similar. 


Dem. If the angles B and E are not 
equal, one must be greater than the other. 
Suppose ABC to be the greater, and that 
the part ABG is equal to DEF, then tlie 
triangles ABG, DEF have two angles in 
one equal to t\vo angles in the other, and 
are [I. XXXII.] equiangular. 

Therefore AB : BG :: DE : EF [iV.]; 

but AB : BC :: DE : EF (hyp.). 


A 



Therefore BG is equal to BC. Hence the angles BCG, BGC must be each acute 
[I. XVII.]; therefore AGB must be obtuse; hence DFE. which is equal to it, is 
obtuse; and it has been proved tliat ACB is acute; therefore the angles ACB, 
DFE are of different species; but (hyp.) tliey are of the same species, \vhich 
is absurd. Hence the angles B and E are not unequal, that is, they are equal. 
Therefore the triangles are equiangular. 
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Cor. 1. 11' two triangles ABC, DEF have two sides in one proportional to 

two sides in the otlier, AB : BC :: DE : EF, and the angles A , D opposite one 
pair of homologous sides equal, tlie angles C, F opposite the other are either 
equal or supplemental. Tliis Proposition is nearly identical with VII. 

Cor. 2. 11' either of the angles C, F be riglit, the other must be riglit. 

PROP. VIII. THEOREM. 

The Iriangles (ACD. BCD) into ivhich a righl-angled triangle (ACB) is 
divided . by Ihe perpendicular (CD) from the right angle (C) on the hypotenuse, 
are similar to the whole and to one another. 

Dem. — Since the two triangles ADC, ACB have the angle A common, and 
the angles ADC, ACB equal, cacli being right, they are [I. xxxii.] equiangular; 
hence [iv.] they are similar. In like manner it may V>e proved that BDC is 
similar to ABC. Hencc ADC, CDB are each similar to ACD. arul therefore 
Ihey are similar to one another. 

Cor. 1. — The perpendicular CD is a mean pro- 
portional between the segments AD. DB of the hy- 
potenuse. 

For, since the trianglas ADC , CDB are erjuian- 
gular, we have AD : DC :: DC : DB\ hence DC is 
a mean proportional between AD, DB (Def. III. ) . 

Cor. 2. — BC is a mean proportional between 
AB, AD. 

Cor. 3. The segments AD. DB are in the duplicate of AC : CB, or in other 
words, AD : DB :: AC 2 : CB 2 , 

Cor. 4. BA : AD in the duplicate ratios of BA : AC; and AB : BD in the 
duplicate ratio of AB : BC. 

PROP. IX. Problem. 

Frorn a given right line (AB) to cut ofj any part required (i.e. to cul off any 

required submultiple) 



Sol. Let it be required, for instance, to cut off the fourth part. Draw AF, 
making any angle with AB. and in AF t.ake any point C, and cut off (I. III.) 
the parts CD, DE, EF each equal to AC. Join BF, and draw CG parallel to 
BF. AG is tlie fourth part of AB. 

Dem. — Since CG is parallel to the side BF of 
the triangle ABF, AC : AF :: AG : AB [ll.|; but 
AC is the fourth part of AF (const.). Hence AG is 
the fourth part of AB [V., D.]. In the sarne rnanner, 
any other required submultiple may be cut ofj. 

Proposition X., Book I., is a particular case of 
this Proposition. 
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PROP. X. PROBLEM. 

To divide a given undivided line ( AB ) similarly to a given divided line ( CD ). 

Sol. Draw AG, making any angle with 
AB , and cut off the parts AH , HI , IG re- 
spectively equal to the parts CE, EF, FD 
of the given divided line CD. Join BG . and 
draw HK, IL, each parallel to BG. AB will 
be divided similarly to CD. 

Dem. Through H draw HN parallel to 
AB. cutting IL in M. Now in the triangle q g ^ j) 

ALI, HK is parallel to IL. Hence [il.] AK : KL :: AH : HI, that is :: CE : 

EF (const.). Again, in the triangle HNG , MI is parallel to NG. Therefore 
[II.] HM : MN :: HI : IG: but [I. XXXIV.] HM is equal to KL, MN is 
equal to LB. III is equal to EF, and IG is equal to FD (const.). Therefore 
KL : LB :: EF : FD. Hence Ihe line AB is divided similarly to the line CD. 

Exercises. 

1. To divide a given line AB intemally or extemally in the ratio of two given lines, m, n. 



c 



Sol. Through A and B draw any two paralleis AO and BD in opposite directions. Cut 
off AO — m. and BD — n, and join OD; the joining line will divide AB internally at E in the 
ratio of m : n. 

2. If BD' be drawn in the same direction with AO , as denoted by the dotted line, then 
OD' will cut AB externally at E' in the ratio of m : n. 

Oor. The two points E , E' divide AB harmonically. 

This problem is manifestly equivalent to the following: — Given the sum or difference of 
two lines aiul their ratio, to find the lines. 

3. Any line AE' , through the middle point B of the base DD' of a triangle DOD', is eut 
harmonically by the sides of the triangle and a parallel to the base through the verte?x. 

4. Given the sum of the squares on two lines and their ratio: fiiul the lines. 

5. Given the difference of the squares on two lines and their ratio; find the lines. 

6. Given the base and ratioof the sides of a triangle; construct it when any of the following 
data is given: 1, the area; 2, the difference on the squares of the sides; 3, the sum of the 
squares on the sides; 4, the vertical angle; 5, the difference of the base angles. 
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PROP. XI. PROBLEM. 

To find a third proportional to lwo given lines ( X , Y). 

Sol. Draw any two lines AC , AE making an angle. Cut off AB equal X, 
BC equal Y, and AD equai Y. Join BD. and draw CE parallel to BD, then 
DE is the third proportional required. 

Dem. In the triangle CAE , 

BD is parallel to CE ; therefore AB : 

BC :: AD : DE [il.]; but AB is equal 
to X, and BC ', AD each equal to Y. 

Therefore X : Y :: Y : DE. Hence 
DE is a third proportional to X and 

Y. 

Another solution can be inferred from Proposition VIII. For if AD, DG in that Proposition 
be respectively equal to X and Y , then DB will be the third proportional. ()r again, if in the 
diagram, Proposition vill., AD = X , and .4(7 = Y , AB will be the third proportional. Hence 
may be inferred a method of continuing the proportion to any number of terms. 

Exercises. 

1. If AOÍÌ be a triangle, having the 
side .4ÍÍ greater than .40; then if we cut off 
AB = AO, draw BB' parallel to AO, cut 
off BC = BB' , k c., the series of lines AB, 

BC, CD, &c., are in continual proportion. 

2. AB - BC : AB :: AB : .412. This is 
evident by drawing througli B' a parallel 
to AÍ2. 

PRDP. XII. PROBLEM. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given lines (X, Y, Z). 

Sol. Draw any two liiies AC, 

AE. inaking an angle; then cut off 
AB equal X, BC etjual Y, AD 
equal Z. Join BD, and draw CE 
parallel to BD. DE will be the 
fourth proportional reguired. 

Dem. — Since BD is parallel to 
CE , we liave [II.] AB : BC :: AD : 

DE: therefore X : Y :: Z : DE. Hetice DE is a fourth proportional to X . Y. 

Z. 

Or tìius: Take two lines AD, BC intersecting 
in O. Make OA = X, OB = Y, OC = Z, and 
describe a circle through the points -4. B, C [IV. v.] 
cutting AD in D. OD will be the fourlh proportional 
required. 

The demonstration is evident froni the similarity 
of the triangles AOB and COD. 
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PROP. XIII. Problem. 

To Jiiul a mean proportional belween two givcn lines. ( X , Y). 

Sol. Tako on any line 
AC parts AB . BC respec- 
tively equal to X, Y. On AC 
describe a semicircle ADC. 

Erect BD at. right angles to 
AC, meeting the semicircle 

in D. BD will be the mean A B C 

proportional required. 

Dem. Join -4D, DC. Since ADC is a semicircle, the angle ADC is rigiit 
[III. XXXI.]. Hence, since ADC is a right-angled triangle, and BD a perpen- 
dicular from the right angle on the hypotenuse, BD is a mean proportional 
[vill. Cor. 1] between AB. BC; that is, BD is a mean proportional betiveen X 
and Y. 

Exercises. 

1. Another solution niay be inferred from Proposition VIII., Cor. 2. 

2. If Ihrouj'h any point %vithin a circle the chord be drawn, which is bisected in that point, 
its half is a mean proportional between the segments of any other chord passing through the 
same point. 

3. The tangent to a circle froin any external point is a inean proportional between the 
segments of any secant passing through the same point. 

4. If through the middle point C of any arc of a circle any secant be drawn cutting the 
chord of the arc in D, and the circle again in E, the chord of half the arc is a mean proportional 
between CD and CE. 

5. If a circle be described touching another circle internally and two parallel chords, the 
perpendicular from the centre of the former on the diameter of the latter, which bisects the 
chords, is a mean proportional between the two extremes of the three segments into which 
the diameter is divided by the chords. 

6. If a circle be described touching a semicircle and its diameter, the diameter of the circle 
is a harmonic mean beti\ r een the segments into which the diameter of the semicircle is divided 
at tlie point of contact. 

7. State and prove the Proposition corresponding to Ex. 5, for external contact of the 
circles. 


PRDP. XIV. TlIEOREM. 

1. Equiangular parallelograms (AB, CD) 
ivhich are equal in ai'ea have Ihe sides about 
Ihe equal angles recipjocally proportional 
AC : CE :: GC : CB. 

2. Equiangular parallelograms which have 
the sides about the equal angles reciptocally 
proportional are equal in area. 

Dem. — Let AC, CE be so placed as to 
form one right line, and that the equal angles 
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ACB. ECG may be vertically opposite. Now, since the angle ACB is equal to 
ECG. to each add BCE , and we liave the sum of the angles ACB. BCE equal 
to the sum of the angles ECG , BCE; but the sum of ACB. BCE is [I. XIII.] 
two right angles. Therefore the sum of ECG. BCE is two riglit angles. Hence 
[I. XIV.] BC, CG form one right line. Complete the parallelogram BE. 

Again, since the parallelograms AB. CD are equal (hyp.), 

AB : CF :: CD : CF [V. VII.]; 
but AB : CF :: AC : CE [i.]; 

and CD : CF :: GC : CB [i.]; 

therefore AC :CE ::GC : CB ; 

that, is, the sides ubout the equal anyles ai'e reciprocaUy proporlional. 

2. Let AC : CE :: GC : CB , to prove the parallelograms AB. CD are equal. 
Dem. — Let the same construction be made, we have 

AB : CF :: AC : CE [i.]; 
and CD : CF :: GC : CB [i.]; 

but AC : CE :: GC : CB (hyp.). 

Therefore AB : CF :: CD : CF. 

Hence AB = CD [V. IX.]; 

tliat is, Uie parallelograms are equal. 

Or thus: Join HE, BE. H D. BD. Tht> □ IIC = twice the A HBE, and the □ CD = 
twice the A BDE. Therefore the A HBE = BDE, and [I. XXXIX.) H D is parallel to BE. 
Hence 

HB : BF :: DE : EF; that is, AC : CE :: GC : CB. 

2. May be proved by reversing this demonstration. 

Another demonstration of this Proposition inay be got by producing the lines H A and 
DG to meet in I . Then [I. xi.ni.] the points I, C, F are collinear, and the Proposition is 
evident. 

PROP. XV. Theorem. 

1. Two triangles equal in area (ACB. DCE), 
which have one angle (C) in one equal to one angle 
(C) in the other. have the sides about these angles re- 
ciptocally proportional. 

2. Two triangles, which have one angle in one equal 
to one angle in the other. and the sides about these an- 
gles reciprocally proportional, are equal in area. 

Dem. 1. Let the equal angles be so placed as to 
be vertically opposite, and that AC. CD may form one right line; then it may 
be demonstrated, as in the last Proposition, that BC , CE form one right. line. 
Join BD. 
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Now since the triangles ACB, DCE are equal, 


ACB : BCD :: DCE : BCD [V. VII.]; 
but ACB : BCD :: AC : CD [i.], 

and DCE : BCD :: EC : CZ? [i.]. 

Therefore AC .CD :: EC : CB; 

that is, the sides about the equal angles at'e reciprocaUy proporlional. 

2. If AC : CD :: : CZ?, to prove the triangle ACB equal to DCE. 

Dem. — Let the same construction be made, then we liave 

AC : CD :: triangle ACB : BCD [i.], 
and EC : CB :: triangle DCE : BCD [i.]; 

but AC : CD ::EC :CB (hyp.). 

Therefore the triangle 

ACB : BCD :: DCE : BCD. 

Hence tiie triangle ACB = DCE [V. IX.] — that is, the triangles ate equal. 

This Proposition inight have been appended as a Cor. to the pr«x:eding, since the triangles 
are the halves of equiangular parallelogranis, or it may be proved by joining AE, and showing 
that it is parallel to BD. 


PROP. XVI. TlIEOREM. 

1. If four right lines (AB . CD. E, F) be ptojxtrtional. the rectangle (AB . F) 
contained by the extremes is equal to the rectangle (CD . E) contained by the 
means. 

2. Z/ the rectangle contained by the extremes of four righl lines be equal lo 
the rectangle contained by the tneans , the four lines are proportional. 

Dem. 1. Erect AH, CI at riglit 
angles to AB and CD, and equal 
to F and E respectively, and com- 
plete the rectangles. Then becatuse 
AB : CD :: E : F (hyp.), and that E 
is equal to CI, and F to AH (const.), 
we liave AB : CD :: CI : AII . 

Hence the parallelograms AG, CK 
are equiangular, and liave the sides 

al»out their eíjual angles reciprocally proportional. Tlierefore they are [xiv.] 
equal; but since AH is equal to F, AG is equal to tlie rectangle AB . F. In like 
manner, CK is equal to the rectangle CD.E. Hence AB.F = CD.E ; tliat 
is, the rectangle contained by the extremes is equal lo the rectangle conlained by 
the means. 
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2. If AB . F = CD . E, to prove AD :CD::E:F. 

The saine construction being made, because AB.F = CD.E , aml that 
F is equal to AIi. and E to CI, we have the parallelogram AG = CK: and 
since these parallelograms are equiangular, the sides about their equal angles 
are reciprocally proportional. Therefore 

AD : CD :: CI : AH: that is, AB:CD::E: F. 

Or (hus: Place the four lincs in a concurrent position so 
that the extremes may forn> one continuous line, and the means 
another. Let the four lines so placed be AO, DO, OD, OC. 

Join AB , CD. Then because >40 : OB :: OD : OC, and the 
angle AOB — DOC, the triangles AOB, COD are equiangular. 

Hence the four points .4, B, C, D are concyclic. Therefore 
[III. XXXV.) AO.OC = BO . OD. 

PROP. XVII. Theorem 

1. If three righl lines (A, D. C) be proportiunal, the rectangle (A.C) con- 
tained by the exlremes is equal to the square (D 2 ) of tlie mean. 

2. If the rectangle contained by the extremes of three righl lines be equal to 
the square of the mean, the three lines are proportional. 

Dem. 1. Assume a line D = B: then because A 

A : B :: B : C, we have A : B :: D : C. Tiierefore 

[XVI.] AC = BD: but BD = B 2 . Therefore AC = B 

B 2 : that is, the rectangle contained by the ex tremes D 
is equal to the square of the mean. 

2. The same construction being made, since C 

AC = B 2 , we have A.C = B.D; therefore A : B :: D : C; but D = B. Hence 
A : B :: B : C\ that is, the three lines are proportionals. 

This Proposition may be inferred as a Cor. to the last, vvhich is one of the fundamental 
Propositions in Mathematics. 



Exercises. 


1. If a line CD bisect the vertical angle C of any triangle 
ACB, its square added to the rectangle AD . DB contained by 
the segments of the base is equal to the rectangle contained by 
the sides. 

Dem. Describe a cirde about the triangle, and produce 
CD io rneet it in E; tlien it is easy to see that the triangles 
ACD, ECB are equiangular. Hence [iv.j AC : CD :: CE : CB; 
therefore AC.CB = CE.CD = CD 2 +CD.DE = CD 2 + 

AD.DB [III. xxxv.). 

2. If the line C D' bisect the external vertical angle of any tri- 
angle ACB, its square subtracted from the rectangle AD' . D' B 
is equal to AC . CB. 

3. The rectangle contained by the diameter of the circumscribed circle, and the radius of 
the inscribed circle of any triangle, is equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of any 
chord of the circumscribed circle passing through the centre of the inscribed. 
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Dem. Let O be the centre of the inscribed circle. Join OB (.see foregoing fig.); let fall 
the perpendicular OG, draw the dianieter EF of the circumscribed circle. Now the angle 
ABE = ECB [III. XX VII.], and ABO = OBC ; therefore EBO = sum of OCB, OBC = EOB. 
Hence EB = EO. Again, the triangles EBF , OGC are equiangular, because EFB, ECB 
are equal, and EBF , OGC are each right. Therefore, EF : EB :: OC : OG; therefore 
EF . OG = EB . OC = EO . OC. 

4. Ex. 3 may be extended to each of the escribed circles of the triangle ACB. 



5. The rectangle contained by two sides of a triangle is equal to the rectangle contain«xi by 
the perpendicular and the diaineter of the circuinscribed circle. For, let CE be the diameter. 
Join AE. Then tlie triangles ACE , DCB are equiangular: hence AC : CE :: CD : CB: 
therefore AC . CB = CD . CE. 

6. If a circle passing through one of the angles .4 of a 
parallelogram ABCD intersect the two sides AB, AD again 
in the points E, G and the diagonal AC again in F; then 
AB.AE+ AD . AG = AC . AF. 

Dem. .loin EF, FG, and make the angle ABII = 

AFE. Then the triangles ABH , AFE are equiangular. 

Therefore AB : AH :: AF : AE. Hence AB.AE = 

AF . AH. Again, it is easy to see that the triangles BCH, 

FAG are equiangular; therefore BC : CH :: AF : AG; hence 
BC.AG = AF .CH, or AD.AG = AF.CH; but we have 
proved AB . AE = AF . AH. Hence AD . AG + AB . AE = 

AF.AC. 

7. If DE, DF be parallels to the sides of a triangle ABC 
froin any point D in the base, then AB . AE + AC . AF — AD 2 + BD . DC. This is an easy 
deduction froin 6. 

8. If through a point O within a triangle ABC 
parallels EF, GH, 1 1< to the sides be drawn, the 
suin of the rectangles of their segments is equal 
to the rectangle contained by the Segments of any 
chord of the circumscribing circle passing through 
O. 

Dem. AO.AL = AB.AK + AC.AE. (6) 

But 
Hence 
or 

9. The rectangle contained by the side of an inscribed 
square standing on the base of a triangle, and the sum of 
the base and altitude, is equal to twice the area of the triangle. 

10. The rectangle contained by the side of an escribed square standing on the base of a 
triangle, and the difference between the base and altitude, is (xjual to twice the area of the 
triangle. 
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11. If ftom any point P in the circumference of a circle a perpendicular be dravvn to any 
chord, its square is equal to the rectangle containerl by the perpendiculars from the extremities 
of the chord on the tangent at P. 

12. If O be the point of intersection of the diagonals of a cyclic quadrilateral ABC'D , the 
four rectangles AB . BC , BD . CD. CD . DA , DA . AB, are proportional to the four lines BO , 

CO, DO, AO. 

13. The sum of the rectangles of the opposite sides of a 
cyclic quadrilateral ABCD is equal to the rectangle contaixuxl 
by its diagonals. 

Dem. MaJce the angle DAO = C.AB; then the triangles 
DAO, CAB are equiangular; therefore AD : DO :: AC : CB; 
therefore AD . BC = AC . DO. Again, tlie triangles DAC, 

OAB are equiangular, and CD : AC :: BO : AB: therefore 
AC.CD = AC . BO. Hence AD . BC+AB .CD = AC. BD 

14. If the quadrilateral ABCD is not cyclic, prove that the 
three rectangles AB . CD, BC . AD, AC . BD are proportional 
to the three sides of a triangle \vhich has an angle equal to 
the sum of a pair of opposite angles of the quadrilateral. 

15. Prove by using Theorenx 1 1 that if perpendiculars be let fall on the sides and diagonals 
of a cyclic quadrilateral, from any point in the circumference of the ciicumscribed circle, the 
rectangle contained by the perpendiculars on the diagonals is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the perpendiculars on either pair of opposite sides. 

16. If AB be the diameter of a semicircle, and PA, PB chords from any point P in the 
circumference, and if a perpendicular to AB from any point C meet PA, PB in D and E, 
and the senxicircle in F, CF is a mean proportional between C D and CE. 



PROP. XVIII. Problem. 

On a ffiven right line ( AB ) to construct a rectilineal jiyure similar to a given 
one ( CDEFG ), anrl similarly placed as regards any side ( CD ) of the lalter. 

Def. — S imilar figures are said to l»e similarly described upon giuen right 
lines , when these lines are homologous sides of the figures. 


I 




Sol. Join CE, CF . and construct a triangle ADH on AB equiangular to 
CDE, and similarly placed as regards CD: that is, make, the angle ABIí equal 
to CDE, and BAH equal to DCE. In like manner construct the triangle HAI 

•*This Proposition is known as Ptolemy’s theorem. 
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equiaiigular to ECF, and similarly placed, and lastly, the triangle IA.J equian- 
gular and similarly placed with FCG. Then ABHIJ is the jiyure required. 

Dem. -Prom the construction it is evident that the figures are equiangu- 
lar, and it is only rerjuired to prove that the sides al»out the ecjual angles 
are proportional. No\v because the triangle ABIJ is equiangular to CDE, 
AB : BH :: CD : DE [iv.]; hence the sides about the equal angles B and D are 
proportional. Again, from the same triangles \ve have BH : HA :: DE : EC, 
and from the triangles IHA, FEC; HA : HI :: EC : EF; therefore ( ex aquali) 
BH : III :: DE : EF; that Ls, the sides about the equal angles BHI , DEF are 
proportional, and so in like manner aie the sides about the other equal angles. 
Hence (Def. I.) tfu: jigures are similar. 

Observation. In the foregoing construction, the line AB is homologous to CD, and it is 
evident that we may take AB to be homologous to any other side of the given figure ODEFC. 
Again, in each case, it the figure ABHI.J be turned round the line AB until it falls on the 
other side, it will still be similar to the figure ODEFCJ . Hence on a given tine AB thci'c can 
be construcled two figures each similar to a given figure ODEFG, and having the given linc 
AB homolagous to any given sidc OD of the given figure. 

The first of the figures thus constructed is said to be dircctly similar, and the second 
inverscly siinilar to the given figure. These technical terms are due to Hainilton: see "Elements 
of Quaternions,” page 1 12. 

Cor. 1. Twice as many polygons may be constructe<l on AB similar to a 
given ixilygon CDEFG as that figure has sides. 

Cor. 2. If the figure ABIII.J be applied to CDEFG so that the point A 
will coincide with C, and that the line AB may be placed along CD. then the 
points H. I. ,J will be respectively on the lines CE, CF , CG; also the sides BH , 
III. /./ of the one polygon \vill be respectively parallel to their homologous sides 
DE, EF , FG of the other. 

Cor. 3.— If lines drawn from any point 0 in the plane of a figure to all 
its angular points be divided in the same ratio, the lines joining the points of 
division \vill form a new figure similar to, and having every side parallel to, the 
homologous side of the original. 


PROP. XIX. TlIEOREM. 

Similar triangles (ABC, DEF) have their areas to one another in the 
duplicate ralio of their hornologous sides. 


D 


Dem. Take BG a third propor- 
tional to BC, EF [xi.]. Join AG. 

Tlien because the triangles ABC, 

DEF are similar, AB : BC :: DE : 

EF; hence (alternately) AB : DE :: 

BC : EF; but BC : EF :: EF : BG 
(const.); therefore [V. XI.] AB : 

DE :: EF : BG: hence the sides of 
the triangles ABG, DEF about the 
equal angles B, E are reciprocally proportional: therefore the triangles are equal. 
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Again, since the lines BC, EF, BG are continual proportionals, BC : BG in the 
duplicate ratio of BC : EF [V. Dof. X.]; but BC : BG :: triangle ABC : ABG. 
Therefore ABC : ABG in the duplicate ratio of BC : EF\ but it has been 
proved tliat the triangle ABG is equal to DEF. Therefore the Iriangle ABC is 
to the triangle DEF in the duplicMe ralio of BC : EF. 

This is the first Proposition in Euclid in vvhicli the technical term “duplicate 
ratio" occurs. My experience with pupils is, that they find it very difficult to 
understand either Euclid’s proof or his definition. On this account. I submit the 
follo\ving alternative proof, which, however, inakes use of a ne\v definition of the 
duplicate ratio of t\vo lines, viz. the ratio of the sciuares (see Annotations on 
V. Def. X.) described on these lines. 

On AB and DE describe squaras, and through C and F draw lines parallel 
to AB and DE , and complete the rectangles AI. DN . 

No\v, the triangles JAC, ODF are evidently equiangular. 



Hence 

JA : AC :: OD : DF [lV.|; 

but 

AC : AB :: DF : DE [IV.]. 

Hence 

JA : AB :: OD : DE ( ex atquali): 

but 

AB = AG , and DE = DL ; 

therefore 

JA : AG :: OD : DL. 

Again, 

JA : AG :: C3AI : square AH [i.], 

and 

OD : DL :: □ DN : square DM [i.]. 

Hence 

AI : AH :: DN : DM ; 

therefore 

AI : DN :: AH : DM [V. XVI.]; 

hence 

A ABC : A DEF :: AB 2 : DE 2 . 
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Exercises. 


1. If one of two nimilar triangles has its sides 50 per cent. longer than the homologous 
sides of the other; what is the ratio of their areas? 

2. When the inscribed and circumscribed regular polygons of any conimon nuinber of sides 
to a circle have more than four sides, the difference of their areas is less than the square of 
the side of the inscribed polygon. 


PROP. XX. TlIEOREM. 

Similar polygons may be divided (1) into the same number of simUar Irian- 
gles ; (2) the corresponding triangles liave the same mtio to one another tvhich 
the polygons have; (3) the polygons arv to each olher in the duplicale ratio of 
their homologous sides. 

Dem. — Let ADHIJ, CDEFG be the polygons, and let the sides AB, CD 
be homologons. Join AH , -4/, CE , CF. 


I 




1. Tlie triangles into which tlie polygons are divided are similar. For, since 
the polygons are similar, they are equiangular, and have the sides about their 
equal angles proportional [Def. I.]: lience the angle B is equal to D, and AB : 
BH :: CD : DE: therefore [vi.] the triangle ABI1 is equiangular to CDE: 
hence the angle BHA is equal to DEC; but BHI is equal to DEF (hyp.); 
therefore the angle AHI is equal to CEF. Again, because the polygons are 
similar, IH : HB :: FE : ED: and since the triangles ABII, CDE are similar, 
HB : II A :: ED : EC: hence ( ex aequali) IH : HA :: FE : EC , and the angle 
IHA has been proved to be equal to tlie angle FEC; therefore the triangles 
IHA, FEC are equiangular. In the same manner it can be proved tliat the 
remaining triangles are equiangtdar. 

2. Since the triangle ABH is similar to CDE, we have [XIX.]. 

ABII : CDE in the duplicate ratio ol' AH : CE. 

In Iike manner, 

AHI : CEF in the duplicate ratio of AII : CE; 
lience ABH : CDE = AHI : CEF [V. XI.]. 

Similarly, AHI : CEF = AI.J : CFG. 
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In these equal ratios, the triangles ADH . AHI, AI.J are the antecedents, and 
the triangles CDE, CEF, CFG the consequents, and [V. XII.] any one of these 
equal ratios is equal to the ratio of the suin of all the antecedents to the sum 
of all the consequents; therefore the triangle ADII : the triangle CDE :: the 
polygon ADHIJ : the polygon CDEFG. 

3. The triangle ADH : CDE in the duplicate ratio of AD : CD [XIX.]. 
Hence (2) the polygon ADHI.J : the polygon CDEFG in the duplicate ratio of 
AD : CD. 

Cor. 1. The perimeters of similar polygons are to one another in the ratio 
of their homologoiLS sides. 

Cor. 2. -As squares are similar polygons, therefore the duplicate ratio of 
two lines is equal to the ratio of the squares described on them (compaie An- 
notations, V. Def. X.). 

Cor. 3. — Similar portions of similar figures bear the same ratio to each other 
as the \vholes of the fígures. 

Cor. 4. — Similar portioiLS of the perimeters of similar figures are to each 
other in the ratio of the whole perimeters. 

Exercises. 

Def. I. Homologons points in the planes of two similar figures are sucli, that 
lines drawn from tliem to the angular points of the two figures are proportional 
to the homologous sides of the two figures. 

1. If two figures be similur, to each 
point in the plane of one there will be a 
corresponding point in the plane of the 
other. 

Dern. Let ABCD , A'B'C'D' be 
the two figures, P a point in the plane 
of ABCD. Join AP , BP, and con- 
struct a triangle A' P' B' on A'B', sim- 
ilar to APB; then it is easy to see that 
lines from P' to the angular points of 
A'B'C' D' are proportional to the lines 
froin P to the angular points of ABCD. 

2. If two figures be directly similar, and 
in the same planc, there is in the plane a spe- 
cial point which, regarded as belonging to ei- 
ther figure, is its own homologous point with 
respect to the other. For, let AB. A'B' f>e 
two homologous sides of the figures, C their 
point of intersection. Through the two triads 
of points .4, A' , C; B. B' , C describe two cir- 
cles intersecting again in the point O : O will 
be the point required. For it is evident tliat 
the triangles OAB, OA'B' are similar and 
that eitlier may be turned rouiul the point 
O, so that the two bases, AB, A'B', will be parallel. 

Def. II. Thc poinfc O is callcxl the centre of sirnUitude of the figuies. It is 
atso called their dotible point. 

3. Two regular polygons of n sides each have n centres of similitude. 
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4. If any number of similar trianglcs have their corresponding vertices lying on three given 
lines, they have a cornmon centre of similitude. 

5. If two figures be directly similar, and have a pair of homologous sides parallel, every 
pair of homologous sides will be parallel. 

Def. iii. Two fígures, such as those in 5, are said to be homothetic. 

6. If two figures be homothetic, the lines joining corresponding angular points are concur- 
rent, and the point of concurrence is the centre of similitude of the figures. 

7. If t\vo polygons be directly similar, either may be turned round their centre ofsimilitude 
until they become homothetic, and this may be done in t\vo different ways. 

8. Two circles are similar figures. 

Dem. Let O, O' be 

their centres; let the angle 
AOB be indefinitely smail, 
so that the arc AB may 
be regarded as a right line; 
make the angle A'O' B' 
equal to AOB ; then the tri- 
angles AOB , A'O'B' are 
similar. 

Again, make the an- 
gle BOC indefinitely small, 
and make f?'(/ C' equal to 
it; the triangles BOC, B'O'C' are similar. Proceeding in this way, \ve see that the circles can 
be divided into the saine nuinber of similar elementary triangles. Hence the circles are similar 
figures. 

9. Sectors of circles having equal central angles are similar figures. 

10. As any t\vo points of t\\o circles may be regarded as homologous, two circles have 
in consequence an infinite number of centres of similitude; their locus is the circle, \vhose 
diameter is the line joining the two points for which the two circles are homothetic. 

11. The areas of circles are to one another as the squares of their diameters. For they are 
to one another as the similar elementary triangles into which they are divided, and these are 
as the sc|uar<?s of the radii. 

12. The circumferences of circles are as their diameters ( <7or. 1). 

13. The circumference of sectors having equal central angles are proportional to their radii. 
Hence if a, a' denote the arcs of two sectors, which subtend equal angles at the centres, and 

a a' 

if r. r' be their radii. — — — . 

r r’ 

14. The area of a circle is equal to half the rectangle contained by the circumference and 
the radius. This is evident by dividing the circle into elementary triangles, as in Ex. 8. 

15. The area of a sector of a circle is equal to half the rectangle contained by the arc of 
the sector and the radius of the circle. 



PR.OP. XXI. THEOREM. 

Rectilineal jigures (^4, D), which are similar to the saine jigure ( C ), are 
similar to one another. 

Dem. — Since the figures A and C are similar, they are equiangular, and 
have tlie sides about their equal angles proportional. In like nianner B and 
C are equiangular, and have tiie sides about their equal angles proportional. 
Hence A and B are equiangular, and liave the sides about their equal angles 
proportional. Therefore they are similar. 
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Cor. — Tvvo similar rectilineal figures which are homothetic to a third are 
homothetic to one another. 

Exercise. 

If three similar rectilineal figures be homothetic, two by two, their three centres of simili- 
tudes are collinear. 

PROP. XXII Theorem. 

If four line.s (AB. CD. EF, GH) be proporlional, and any pair of similar 
rectilineal jigures (ABK. CDL) be simUarly describexl on the Jirst aiul second. 
and also any pair (EI, GJ) on the third and fourth, these Jiyures are propor- 
tional. Conversely, if any rectilineal figure described on the first of four right 
lines: the similar and similarly descjibed figure described on the second :: any 
rectUineal figure on the third : the similar and similarly described figure on the 
fourth, the four lines are proportional. 



Dem. 1. ABK : CDL :: AB 2 : CD 2 . [XX.]; 
and EI : GJ :: EF 2 : GH 2 [XX.]. 

But since AB :CD ::EF : GH, 

AB 2 : CD 2 :: EF 2 : GH 2 [V. XXII., Cor. 1]; 
therefore ABK : CDL :: EI : GJ. 

If ABI< : CDL :: EI : GJ, AB : CD :: EF : GH. 

Dem. 2. ABI< : CDL :: AB 2 : CD 2 [XX.], 
and EI : GJ :: EF 2 : GH 2 [XX.]; 

therefore AB 2 : CD 2 :: EF 2 : GH 2 . 

Hence AB : CD :: EF : GH. 
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Tho enunciation of this Proposition is wrongly stated in Simson’s Euclid , 
and in those tliat, copy it. As given in those works, the four fignres should be 
similar. 


PROP. XXIII. TlIEOREM. 

Equiangular parallelograms ( AD , CG) are to each other a.s the lectangles 
conlained by their sides about a pair of e.qual angles. 

Dem. — Let the two sides AB , BC about the 
equal angles ABD , CBG, be placed so as to form 
one right line; then it is evident, as in Prop. XIV., 
tliat GB. BD form one right line. Complete the 
parallelogram BF. Now, denoting the parallelo- 
grams AB. BF , CG by X, Y , Z, respectively, we 
have — 

X :Y :: AB : BC [i.J, 

Y : Z :: BD : BG [i.]. 

Hence XY : YZ :: AB . BD : BC . BG: 
or X : Z :: AB . BD : BC . BG. 

Observation. -Since AD.BD : BC . BC is compounded of the two ratios AB : BC and 
BD : BC [V. Def. of compound ratioj, the enunciation is the saine as if we said. “'in the ratio 
compounded of the ratios of the sides," which is Euclid’s; but it is more easily understood as 
we have put it. 

Exercises. 

1. Triangles which have one angle of one equal or supplemental to one angle of the other, 
are to one another in the ratio of the rectangles of the sides about those angles. 

2. Two quarlrilaterals whose diagonals intersect at cx)ual angles are to one another in the 
ratio of the rectangles of the diagonals. 


r 

F 

(X) 

(Y) 

1 ’ " ‘ 

k B 



(Z) 
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PROP. XXIV. Theorem. 

In any parallelogram (AO), every lwo parallelograms (AF, FC) which are 
about a diagonal are similar to the whole and to one another. 

Dem. — Since thc parallelograms AC, AF have a com- 
mon angle, they are equiangular [I. xxxiv.], and all that 
is re<iuired to be proved is, that the sides about the equal 
angles are proportional. Now, since the lines EF, BC are 
parallel, tlie triangles AEF. ABC are eíiuiangular; there- 
fore [IV.] AE : EF :: AB : BC, and the other sides of the 
parallclograms are equal to AE, EF: AB. BC: hence the 
sides aViout the equal angles are proportional; therefore the. 
paraUelograms AF, AC are similar. In the same manner the paraUelogmrns AF. 
FC are similar. 

Cor. — The parallelograms AF. FC, AC are, two by two, homothetic. 



A G D 
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PR.OP. XXV. Problem. 


To describe a reetilineal jigure equal to a given one (A). and similar to another 

given one ( BCD ). 

Sol. — On any side DC of the figure DCD describe the rectangle DE equal to 
DCD [I. xlv.], and on CE describe the rectangle EF equal to A. Between DC, 
CF find a mean proportional GH , and on it describe the íignre GHI similar 
to DCD (xvill.j, so that DC and GH may be homologous sides. GHI is the 
jigui'e required. 

D I 




Dem. The three lines DC, GH, CF are in continued proportion; therefore 
DC : CF in the duplicate ratio of DC : GH [V. Def. X.]; and since the figures 
DCD. GHI are similar, DCD : GHI in the duplicate ratio of DC : GII [xx.]; 
also DC : CF :: rectangle DE : rectangle EF. Hence rectangle DE : EF :: 
figure BCD : GHI: but the rectangle DE is equal to the figure DCD: therefore 
the rectangle EF is equal to the figure GHI: but EF is equal to A (const.). 
Therejoj'e the jigure GHI is equal to A, and it is similar to DCD. Hence it is 
the jigure required. 




K J 
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Or thus: Describe ihe squares EF.JK, LMNO equal t» the figures BCD and .4 respec- 
tively [II. XIV.J; then find GU a fourth proportional to EF, LM, and BC [xil.J. On GIl 
describe the rectilineal figure GHI similar to the figure BCD [XVIII.J, so that BC and GH 
may be homologous sides. GHI f.s thc figure rcquircd. 

Dein. -Because EF : LM :: BC : GH (const.), the figure EFJI< : LMNO :: BCD : 
GHI [xxil.j; but EFJK is equal to BCD (const.); therefore LMNO is equal to GHI ; but 
LMNO is equal to .4 (const.). Therefore GHI is cqual to A, and it is similar to BCD. 


PROP. XXVI. Theorem. 

// two simiiar and similarly situated parallelograms ( AEFG . ABCD) have a 
common angle, they are about the same diagonal. 

Dem. Draw the diagonals (see fig., Prop. XXIV.) AF, AC. Then because 
the parallelograins AEFG , ABCD are similar figures, they can be divided into 
the same number of shnilar triangles [xx.]. Hence the triangle FAG is similar 
to CAD, and therefore the angle F AG is equal to the angle CAD. Hence the 
line AC must pass through the point F, and therefore the /laraUelograms are 
about the same diagonal. 

Observation. Proposition XXVI., being the converse of XXIV., has evidently been mis- 
placed. The following woukl be a siinpler enunciation: "If two homothetic parallelograms 
have a conunon angle, they are about the saine diagonal.” 


PROP. XXVII Problem. 

To inscribe in a given triangle ( ABC ) the maximum parallelogram having a 
common angle (B) mth the triangle. 

Sol. Bisect the side AC opposite to the angle B. at P : through P dra\v 
PE, PF parallel to the other sides of the triangle. BP is the parallelogram 
required. 

Dem. Take any other point D in AC : 
draw DG, DH parallel to the sides, and CK 
parallel to AB; produce EP , GD to rneet CK 
in K and J, and produce HD to meet PK 
in I. 

No\v, since AC is bisected in P, EK is 
also bisected in P; hence [I. XXXVI.] the par- 
allelogram EO is equal to OK: therefore EO 
is greater than DIi ; but DK is equal to FD 

tlian FD. To each arld BO, and we have the parallelogram BP greater tiian 
BD. Hence BP is the maximum parallelogratn which can be inscribed in the 
given triangle. 

Cor. 1. The maximum parallelogram exceeds any other paiallelogram al>- 
out the same angle in the triangle, by the area of the similar parallelogram 
whose diagonal is the line bet\veen the middle point P of the opposite side and 
the point D. which is the corner of the other inscribed parallelograin. 
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Cor. 2. -The parallelograms inscribed in a triangle, and having one angle 
connnon with it, are proportional to the rectangles contained by the segments 
of tiie sides of the triangle, made by the opposite corners of the parallelograms. 
Cor. 3. The parallelogram AC : GH :: AC 2 : AD . DC. 


PROP. XXVIII. Problem. 

To inscribe in a given triangle ( ABC ) « pamllelogram eqttal to a given rec- 
lUineal figure (X) not greater than the maximum inscribed parallelogram, and 
having an angle ( B ) common wilh the triangle. 

Sol. Bisect the side AC opposite to D , at P. Dra\v PF, PE parallel to the 
sides AB. BC: then [xxvil.] BP Ls the maximum parallelogram that can be 
inscribed in the triangle ABC ; and if X be equal to it, the problem is solved. If 
not, produce EP. and draw CJ parallel to PF: then describe the parallelogram 
KLMN [xxv.] equal to the difference between the figure PJCF and X, and 
similar to PJCF , and so that the sides PJ and KL will be homologous; tlien 
cut oif Pf equal to KL: dra\v IH parallel to AB, cutting AC in D, aiul dra\v 
DG parallel to BC. BD is the parallelogram required. 



Dem. Since the parallelograms PC, PD are about the same diagonal, they 
are similar [XXIV.]; but PC is similar to KPT (const.); therefore PD Ls similar 
to KN , and (const.) their homologous sides, PI and KL, are equal; hence [xx.] 
PD Ls equal to KN. No\v, PD is the difference bet\veen EF and GH [xxvil. 
Cor. 1], and KN is (coiLSt.) the diiference bet\veen PC and X: therefore the 
diíference bet\veen PC and X is equal to the diíference bet\veen EF and GH: 
but EF is equal to PC. Hence GH is equai lo X. 


PROP. XXIX. Problem. 

To escribe to a given triangle (ABC) a parallelogram equal lo a given rec- 
lHineal figure (X), and having an angle common unth an external angle ( B ) of 
the triangle. 
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Sol. The construction is the same as the last, except that, instead of mak- 
ing the parallelogram KN equal to the excess of the parallelogram PC over the 
rectilineal figure X, we make it equal to their sum; and then make PI equal to 
KL ; draw IH parallel to AD. and the rest of the construction as before. 



Dem. — Now it can be proved, as in II. VI., that the parallelogram DD is 
equal to the gnomon OH.J\ that is, equal to the difference between the paral- 
lelogranLs PD and PC, or the difference (const.) between KN and PC: that is 
(const.), equal to X , and DD is escribed to the triangle ABC , and has an angle 
common with the external angle D. Hence Ihe Ihing requii'ed is done. 

Observation. The enunciations of the three foregoing Propositions have been altered, in 
order to express them in niodern technical language. Some %vriters recornmend the student to 
omit them — \ve think differently. In the form we have given them they are freed frorn their 
usual repulsive appearance. The constructions and demonstrations are Euclid's, but slightly 
modified. 


PROP. XXX. TlIEOREM. 

To divide a given line ( AB ) in “ extreme and inean ratio.” 

Sol. Divide AD in C , so that the rectangle AD . BC may be equal to the 
square 011 AC [II. XI.] Then C is the point rei/uired. 

Dem. — Because the rectangle AD . BC is equal C B 

to the square on AC.AB : AC :: AC : BC [xvil.]. | 1 1 

Hence AD is cul in extreme and mean ratio in C [Def. II.]. 

Exercises. 

1 . If the three sides of a right-angled triangle be in continued proportion, the hypotenuse 
is divided in extrerne atul mean ratio by the perpendiotlar from the right angle on the hy- 
potenuse. 

2 . In the same case the greater segment of the hypotenuse is equal to the least side of the 
triangle. 

3 . The square on the diameter of the circle described aborrt the triangle formed by tlre 
points F , //. D (see fig. II. XI.), is equal to six times the square on the line FD. 
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PROP. XXXI. Theorem. 


If any similar rectilineal figure be similarly described on Ihe three sides of a 
right-angled triangle (ADC), the figur'e on the hypolenuse is equal to the sum of 
those descnbed on the two other sides. 


Dem. Draw the perpendicular CD [I. XII.]. Then because ADC is a riglit- 
angled triangle, and CD is drawn from the right angle perpendicular to the 
hypoteniLse; DD : -4D in the duplicate ratio of DA : AC [VIII. Cor. 4]. Again, 
because the figures described on DA, AC are shnilar, they are in the duplicate 
ratio of DA : AC [XX.]. Hence [V. XI.] DA : AD :: figure dascribed on DA : 
figure described on AC. In like inanner. AD : DD :: figure described on AD : 
figure described on DC. Hence [V. XXIV.] AD : sum of AD and DD :: figure 
described on the line AD : sum of the figures described on the lines AC, DC; but 
AD is equal to the sum of AD and DD. Therefore [V. a.] the figtire described 
on the line AD is equal to the sum of the similar figures described on the lines 


AC and DC. 

Or thus: Let us denote the sides by 
a, b, c , and the figures by û, /3, 7 ; then 
because the figures are similar. we liave 
[XX.] 


therefore 
In like manner, 
therefore 


q : 7 :: a 2 : c 2 
a _ a 2 

7 c 2 ' 

Ê.- — 

7 _ c 2 ’ 

q + 0 a 2 + b 2 



but « 2 + b 2 = c 2 [I. XLVII.]. Therefore q + 0 = 7 ; tliat is, the sum of the figures 
on the sides is equal lo the figure on the hypolenuse. 


Exercise. 


If semicircles be described on supplemental chords of a semicircle, the sum of the areas 
of the t\vo crescents thus formed is etjual to the area of the triangle \vhose sides are the 
supplemental chords and the diameter. 


PROP. XXXII. TlIEOREM. 

If two triangles ( ADC , CDE) which have two sides of one proportional to 
liL'o sides of the other (AD : DC :: CD : DE), and the contained angles (D. D) 
ejpial. be joined at an angle (C), so as to have their homologous sides parallel, 
the remaining sides are in the same right line. 
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Dem. Because the triangles ABC, CDE 
liave the angles B and D equal, and the sides 
about these angles proportional, viz., AD : 

BC :: CD : DE, they are equiangular [vi.]; 
therefore the angle BAC is eqnal to DCE. To 
each add ACD, and we liave the sum of the an- 
gles BAC, ACD equal to the sum of DCE and 
ACD: but the sum of BAC , ACD is [I. XXIX.] two right angles; therefore the 
sum of DCE and ACD is t\vo right angles. Hence [I. XIV.] AC , CE are in the 
same right line. 



PROP. XXXIII. TlIEOREM. 

In equal circlea, angles (BOC, EPF) at the centres or ( BAC , EDF) at the 
circumferences have the same rntio to one another as the arcs ( BC , EF) on 
xvhich they sland , and so also have the sectors (BOC, EPF). 



Dem. 1 . Take any nuinber of arcs CG, GH in the first circle, each equal 
to BC. Join OG, OH , and in the second circle take any number of arcs FI. 
1.1, each equal to EF . Join ÌP. JP. Then because the arcs BC, CG, GH are 
all equal. the angles BOC, COG, GOH, are all equal [III. XXVII.]. Therefore 
the arc BH and the angle BOH are equimultiples of the arc BC and the angle 
BOC. In like manner it may be proved tliat the arc EJ and the angle EPJ are 
equimultiples of the arc EF and the angle EPF. Again, since the circles are 
equal, it is evident that the angle BOH is greater tlian, equal to, or less than 
the angle EPJ, according as the arc BIí is greater tlian, equal to, or less than 
the arc E.ì . Now we have four magnitudes, namely, the arc BC, the arc EF . 
the angle BOC, and the angle EPF ; and \ve have taken equimultiples of the 
first and third, namely, the arc BH. the angle BOH, and other equimultiples 
of the second and fourth, namely, the arc EJ and the angle EPJ , and we liave 
proved that, according as the multiple of the first is greater than, equal to, or 
less than the multiple of the second, the multiple of the third is greater than, 
equal to, or less tlian the multiple of the fourtli. Ilence [V. Def. \'.] BC : EF :: 
Ihe angle BOC : EPF. 
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Again, since the angle BAC is half the angle BOC [III. XX.], and EDF is 
half the angle EPF , 

BAC : EDF :: BOC : EPF 
but BOC : EPF :: BC : £F. 

Hence BAC : EDF :: BC : EF 

2. The sector BOC : sector EPF :: BC : EF. 

Dem. The same construction being niade, since the arc BC is equal to CG, 
the angle BOC is equal to COG. Hence the sectors BOC , COG are congruent 
(see Observation, Proposition XXIX., Book III.); therefore they are equal. In 
like manner the sectors COG, GOH are equal. Hence there are as many equal 
sectors as there are equal arcs; therefore the arc BII and the sector BOH are 
equimultiples of the arc BC and the sector BOC. In the same manner it may 
be proved that the arc E.J and the sector EP.J aie e<iuinmltiples of the arc EF 
and the sector EPF: and it is evident, by superposition, tliat if the arc BH is 
greater tlian, equal to, or less tlian the arc E.J, the sector BOH is greater tlian, 
equal to, or less than the sector EP.J. Hence [V. Def. V.] tìie arc BC : EF :: 
sector BOC : sector EPF. 

The second part may be proved as follovvs:- 

Spctor BOO = J rectangle contained by the arc BO, and the radius of the circle ABO 
[XX. Ex. 14] and sector EPF = ^ rectangle contained by the arc EF and the radius of the 
circle EDF; and since the circles are equal, their radii are equal. Hence, sector BOO : sector 
EPF :: arc BO : arc EF. 

Questions for Examination on Book VI. 

1. What is the subject-matter of Book VI.? Ans. Application of the theory of proportion. 

2. What are similar rectilineal figures? 

3. What do similar figures agree in? 

4. How many conditions are necessary to define similar triangles? 

5. How many to define similar rectilineal figures of more than three sides? 

6. When is a figure said to be given in species? 

7. When in magnitude? 

8. When in position? 

9. What is a mean proportional between two lines? 

10. Define two mean proportionals. 

11. What is the aititude of a rectilineal figure? 

12. If two triangles have equal altitudes, how do their areas vary? 

13. How do these areas vary if they have equal bases but unequal altitudes? 

11. If both bases and altitudes differ, how do the areas \ury? 

15. When are two lines divided proportionally? 

16. If in tii'o lines divided proportionally a pair of homologous points coincide with their 
point of intersection, what property holds for the lines joining the other pairs of homologous 
points? 

17. Define reciprocal proportion. 

18. If two triangles have equal areas, prove that their perpendiculars are reciprocally 
proportional to the bases. 

19. What is meant by figures inversely similar? 

20. If two figures be inversely similar, how can they be changed into figures directly 
similar? 


[V. XV.]; 
[V. XI.]. 
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21. (îive an example of two triangle» inversely similar. >lns. If two lines passing through 
any point O outside a circle intersect it in pairs of points A, A'\ B, B' , respectively, the 
triangles OAB, OA' B' , are inversely similar. 

22. What point is it round which a figure can be turned so as to bring its sides into positions 
of parallelism with the sides of a similar rectilineal figxire. Ans. The centre of siinilitude of 
the two figures. 

23. How many figures similar to a given rectilineal figure of sides can be described on a 
given line? 

24. How many centres of similitude can two regular polygons of n sides each have? >lns. 
n centres, which lie on a circle. 

25. What are homothetic figures? 

26. How do the areas of similar rectilineal figures \*ary? 

27. What proposition is XIX. a special case of? 

28. Define Philo's line. 

29. How many centres of similitude have two circles? 

Exercises on Book VI. 


1. If in a fixed triangle we draw a variable parallel to the base, the locus of the points 
of intersection of the diagonals of the trapeziuin thus cut off from the triangle is the median 
that bisects the base. 

2. Find the locus of the point which divides in a gi\ , en ratio the several lines drawn from 
a given point to the circumference of a given circle. 

3. Two lines AB, XY , are given in position: AB is divided in C in the ratio m : n, and 
parallels AA' , BB', CC', are drawn in any direction meeting XY in the points A' , B' , C'\ 
prove 

(m + n)CC' = nAA' + mBB'. 

4. Three concurrent lines from the vertices of a triangle ABC meet the opposite sides in 
A', B', C’\ prove 

AB' . BC' . CA' = A'B.B'C.C'A. 

5. If a transversal meet the sides of a triangle ABC in the points A' , B' , C ' ; prove 

AB' . BC' . CA' = -A'B . B'C . (?A. 


6. If on a variable line AC, drawn from a fixed point A to any point B in the circumference 
of a given circle, a point C be taken such that the rectangle AB . AC is constant, the locus of 
C is a circle. 

7. If D be the middle point of the base BC of a triangle ABC, E the foot of the perpen- 
dicular, L the point where the bisector of the angle A meets BC, H the point of contact of 
the inscribed circle with BC\ prove DE . HL = HE . HD. 

8. In the same case, if K be the point of contact with BC of the escribed circle, \vhich 
touches the other sides produced, LH . BI< = BD . LE. 

9. If /?, r, r' , r" , r'" be the radii of the circumscribed, the inscribed, and the escribed 
circles of a plane triangle, d, d' , d" , d'" the distances of the centre of the circumscribed circle 
froin the centres of the others, then R 2 = d 2 + ‘2R.r = d' 2 - 2 Rr' , &c. 

10. In the same case, 12 R 2 = d 2 + d! 2 + d" 2 + d'” 2 . 

11. If p' , p" , p'" denote the perpendiculars of a triangle, then 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


1 1 11 

7 + V' + ÌF ~ r : 

1 1 1 _ 1 
p" ‘ p " 7 ~ p 7 ~ r 7 ' 


(3) 

(4) 


2 

7 

2 

7 



&zc.\ 


1 1 

r" r" 7 ’ 


&c. 
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12. In a given triangle inscribe another of given form, and having one of its angles at a 
given point in one of the sides of the original triangle. 

13. If a triangle of given form move so that its three sides pass through three fixed points, 
the locus of any point in its plane is a circle. 

14. The angle .4 and the area of a triangle ABC are given in magnitude: if the point >1 
be fixe<I in position, and the point B move along a fixed line or circle, the locus of the point 
C is a circle. 

15. One of the vertices of a triangle of given form remains fixed; the locus of another is a 
right line or circle; find the locus of the third. 

16. Find the area of a triangle ( 1) in terms of its mcxlians; (2) in terms of its perpendic- 
ulars. 

17. If t\vo circles touch externally, their common tangent is a mean proportional between 
their diameters. 

18. If there be given three parallel lines, and two fixed points -4, B\ then if the lines of 
connexion of A and B to any variable point in one of the parallels intersect the other parallels 
in the points C and D. E and F, respectively, CF and DE pass each through a fixed point. 

19. If a system of circles pass through two fixed points, any two secants passing through 
one of the points are cut proportionally by the circles. 

20. Find a point O in the plane of a triangle ABC, such that the diaineters of the three 
circles, about the triangles OAB, OBC, OCA, may be in the ratios of three given Iines. 

21. ABCD is a cyclic quadrilateral: the Iines AB , AD, and the point C, are given in 
position; find the locus of the point which divides BD in a given ratio. 

22. CA, CB are two tangents to a circle; BE is perpendicular to AD, the diaineter through 
A ; prove that CD bisects BE. 

23. If three lines from the vertices of a triangle ABC to any interior point O meet the 
opposite sides in the points A' , B' , C'; prove 

OA' OB' OC' _ 

Xï 7 ïïb 7 cc' ~ 

24. If three concurrent lines OA, OB, OC be cut by two transversals in the two systems 
of points A, B, C; A' , B' , C' , respectively: prove 

AB OC _ BC OA _ CA OB 
A'B' ' OC' ~ B'C' ' TTÂ' ~ C'A' C OB' 

25. The line joining the middle points of the diagonals of a quadrilateral circumscribed to 
a circle — 

(1) divides each pair of opposite sides into inversely proportional segments; 

(2) is divided by each pair of opposite lines into segments which, measured from the 
centre, are proportional to the sides; 

(3) is divided by both pairs of opposite sides into segments which, measured from 
either diagonal, have the same ratio to each other. 

26. If CD, CD' be the internal and external bisectors of the angle C of the triangle ACB, 
the three rectangles AD . DB, AC . CB, AD . BD' are proportional to the squares of AD. AC, 
AD'; and are- (1> in arithmetical progression if the difference of the base angles be equal to 
a right angle; (2) in geometrical progression if one base angle be right; (3) in harmonical 
progression if the sum of the base angles be equal to a right angle. 

27. If a variable circle touch two fixed circles, the chord of contact passes through a fixed 
point on the line connecting the centres of the fixed circles. 
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Dem. Let O, O' be the centres of the two fixcxl circles; O" the centre of the variable 
circle; A, B the points of contact. Let AB and OO' meet in C, and cut the fixed circles ayain 
in the points A' , B' respectively. Join A'O, AO, BO'. Then AO , BO' ineet in O" [III. XI.). 
Now, liecause the triangles OAA' , 0"AB are isosceles, the angle 0"BA = O" AB = OA'A. 
Hence OA' is parallel to O’B; therefore OC : O'C :: OA' : O’B ; that is, in a given ratio. 
Hence C is a given point. 

28. If DD' I»e the common tangent to the t\\ r o circles, DD'- = AB' . A'B. 

29. If fí denote the radius of O" and p, p’ , the radii of O, O’ , DD' 2 : AB 2 :: (R±p)(R±p') : 
R 2 , the choice of sign depending on the nature of the contacts. This folIows from 28. 

30. If four circles be tangential to a fifth, and if we denote by T2 the common tangent to 
thc? first and second, &c., then 

T2.:TÏ + :ET.TÏ = Tïï.ST. 

31. The inscribed and escril»ed circles of any triangle are all touched by its nine-points 
circle. 

32. The four triangles which are determined by four points, taken three by three, are such 
that their nine-points circles have one common point. 

33. If a, b, c, d denote the foxir sides, and D, D' the diagonals of a quadrilateral; prov’e 
that the sides of the triangle, formed by joining the feet of the perpendiculars froin any of 
its angular points on the sides of the triangle formed by the three reinaining points, are 
proportional to the three rectangles ac, bd, DD' . 

3-1. Prove the converse of Ptolemy’s theorein (sce XVII., Ex. 13). 

35. Describe a circle vvhich shall — (1) pass through a given point . and touch t\vo given 
circles; (2) touch three giv’en circles. 

36. If a variable circle touch tvvo fixed circles, the tangent to it froin their centre of 
similitude, through which the chord of contact passes (27), is of constant length. 

37. If the lines AD, BD' (see lig., Ex. 27) be produced, they meet in a point on the 
circumference of O", and the line O" P is perpendicular to DD' . 

38. If A, B be two fixed points on tvvo lines given in position, and A' , B' tvvo variable 
points, such that the ratio AA' : BB' is constant, the locus of the point divdding A' B' in a 
given ratio is a right line. 

39. If a line EF divide proportionally tvvo opposite sides of a quadrilateral, and a line 
CH the other sides, each of these is divided by the other in the same ratio as the sides vvhich 
determine thein. 

40. In a given cirde inscribe a triangle, such that the triangle whose angular points are the 
feet of the perpendiculars from the extreinities of the base on the bisector of the vertical angle, 
and the foot of the perpendicular from the vertical angle on the base, may I»e a maximum. 

41. In a circle, the point of intersection of the diagonals of any inscribed qua<lrilateral 
coincides vvith the point of intersection of the diagonals of the circumscribed quadrilateral, 
vvhose sides touch the circle at the angular points of the inscribed quadrilateral. 

42. Through two given points describe a circle vv’hose cominon chord vvith another giv’en 
circle may be parallel to a given line, or pass through a giv’en point. 

43. Being giv’en the centre of a circle, describe it so as to cut the legs of a given angle 
along a chord parallel to a given line. 
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44. If concurrent lines drawn from the angles of a polygon of an odd number of sides 
divide the opposite sides each into two segments, the product of one set of alternate segments 
is equal to the product of the other set. 

45. If a triangle he described about a circle, the liru's frorn the points of contact of its 
sides with the circle to the opposite angular points are concurrent. 

46. If a triangle be inscribed in a circle, the tangents to the circle at its three angular 
points rrieet the three opposite sides at three collinear points. 

47. The external bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet the opposite sides in three 
collinear points. 

48. Describe a circle touching a given line at a given point, and cutting a given circle at 
a given angle. 

DEF. The centre of mean position of any number of points A, B. C . D , &c., is a point 
xvhich may be found as folloivs: Bisect the line joining any two points A, B , in G. Join G 
to a third point C\ divide GC in //, so tliat GH — ^GC. Join // to a fourth point D, and 
divide II D in K, so that HK — ^HD, and so on. The last point found will be the centre of 
mean position of the given points. 

49. The centre of rnean position of the angular points of a regular polygon is the centre 
of figure of the polygon. 

50. The sum of the perpendiculars let fall frorn any system of points A, B, C, D, &c., 
whose number is n on any line L, is equal to n times the perpendicular from the centre of 
mean position on L. 

51. The sum of the squares of lines drawn frorn any system of points .4, B, C , D, &c., to 
any point P, exceeds the sum of the squares of lines from the same points to their centre of 
mean position, O, by nOP 2 . 

52. If a point I»e taken within a triangle, so as to be the centre of mean position of the 
feet of the perpendiculars drawn from it to the sides of the triangle, the sum of the squares 
of the perpendiculars is a minimum. 

53. Construct a quadrilateral, being given two opposite angles, the diagonals, and the 
angle between the diagonals. 

54. A circle rolls inside another of double its diameter; find the locus of a fixed point in 
its circumference. 

55. Two points, C, D, in the circumference of a given circle are on the same side of a 
given diameter; find a point P in the circumference at the other side of the given diameter, 
AB, such that PC, PD may cut AB at. equal distances froin the centre. 

56. If the sides of any polygon be cut by a transversal, the product of one set of alternate 
segments is equal to the product of the remaining set. 

57. A transversal being drawn cutting the sides of a triangle, the lines from the angles 
of the triangle to the iniddle points of the segments of the transversal intercepted by those 
angles meet the opposite sides in collinear points. 

58. If lines be drawn from any point P to the angles of a triangle, the perpendiculars at 
P to these lines meet the opposite sides of the triangle in three collinear points. 

59. Divide a given semicircle into two parts by a perpendicular to the diameter, so that 
the radii of the circles inscribed in thein may have a given ratio. 

60. From a point within a triangle perpendiculars are let fall on the sides; find the locus 
of the point, when the sum of the squares of the lines joining the feet of the perpendiculars is 
given. 

61. If a circle make given intercepts on two fixed lines, the rectangle contained by the 
perpendiculars frorn its centre on the bisectors of the angle forined by the lines is given. 

62. If the base and the difference of the base angles of a triangle be given, the rectangle 
contained by the perpendiculars from the vertex on two lines through the middle point of the 
base, parallel to the internal and external bisectors of the vertical angle, is constant. 

63. The rectangle contained by the perpendiculars from the extremities of the base of 
a triangle, on the internal bisector of the vertical angle, is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the external bisector and the perpendicular from the middle of the base on the internal 
bisector. 

6-1. State and pro\"e the corresponding theorem for perpendiculars on the external bisector. 
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65. If R, R' denote the radii of the circles inscribed in the triangles into \vhich a right- 
angled triangle is divided by the perpendicular froin the right angle on the hypotenuse; then, 
if c be the hypotenuse, and s the semiperimeter, R~ + R ,2 = (s — c) 2 . 

66. If A, B, C, D be four collinear points, find a point O in the saine line \vith them such 
that OA . OD = OB . OC. 

67. The four sides of a cyclic quadrilateral are given; construct it. 

68. Being given two circles, find the locus of a point such that tangents from it to the 
circles may have a given ratio. 

69. If four points .4, B, C, D be collinear, find the locus of the point P at \vhich AB and 
CD subtend equal angles. 

70. If a circle touch internally t\vo sides, CA, CB, of a triangle and its circumscribed 
circle, the distance from C to the point of contact on either side is a fourth proportional to 
the semiperimeter, and CA , CB. 

71. State and prove the corresponding theorem for a circle touching the circuinscribed 
circle externally and t\vo sides produced. 

72. Pascal’s Thcorcm. If the opposite 
sides of an irregular hexagon ABC DEF in- 
scribed in a circle be produced till they meet, 
the three points of intersection C, //, I are 
collinear. 

Dem. Join AD. Describe a circle 
about the triangle ADI, cutting the lines 
AF, CD produced, if necessary, in K and 
L. .loin IK , KL, L1 . Now, the angles KLG , 

FCG are each (III. XXI.] equal to the an- 
gle GAD. Hence they are equal. Therefore 
K L is parallel to CF. Similarly, LI is paral- 
lel to CH. and Kl to F//; hence the trian- 
gles KLI, FCH are homothetic. Hence the 
lines joining corresponding vertices are con- 
current. Therefore the points /, II, G are 
collinear. 

73. If two sides of a triangle circum- 
scribed to a given circle be given in posi- 
tion, but the third side variable, the circle 
described about the triangle touches a fixe<I 
circle. 

74. If t\vo sides of a triangle be given in 
position, and if the area be given in mag- 
nitude, t\vo points can be found, at each of 
\vhich the base subtends a constant angle. 

75. If a, b, c, d denote the sides of a cyclic 
quadrilateral. and s its semiperimeter, prove 
its area = v ' (.s - u)(.s - 6)(s — c)(s - </). 

76. If three concurrent lines from the angles of a triangle ABC meet the opposite side in 
the points A' , B' , C' , and the points A' , B' , C' be joined, forming a second triangle A' B'C' , 

A ABC : A A'B’C' :: AB . BC.CA : 2AB' . BC' . CA'. 

77. In the same case the diameter of the circle circurnscribed about the triangle ABC = 
AB' . BC' . CA' divided by the area of A'B'C'. 

78. If a quadrilateral be inscribed in one circle, and circumscribed to another, the square 
of its area is ixjual to the product of its four sides. 

79. If on the sides AB, AC of a triangle ABC \ve take t\\T> points D, E, and on their line 
of connexion F, such that 

BD AE _ DF 

~ÂD ~ CÊ ~ ~EF’ 

prove the triangle BFC = 2.ADE. 
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80. If tliroiigh the middle points of each of the two diagonals of a quadrilateral \ve dra\v 
a parallel to the other, the lines dra\vn from their points of intersection to the middle points 
of the sides divide the quadrilateral into four equal parts. 

81. CE, DF are perpendiculars to the diameter of a semicircle, and t\vo circles are de- 
scribed touching C E, DE , and the semicircle, one internally and the other externally; the 
rectangle contained by the perpendiculars from their centres on AB is equal to CE . DF. 

82. If lines be drawn from any point in the circumference of a circle to the angular points 
of any inscribed regular polygon of an odd number of sides, the sums of the alternate lines 
are equal. 

83. If at the extremities of a chord drawn through a given point \vithin a given circle 
tangents be dra\vn, the sum of tlie reciprocals of the perpendiculars from the point upon the 
tangents is constant. 

8-1. If a cyclic quadrilateral be such that three of its sides pass through three fixe<l collinear 
points, the fourth side passes through a fourth fixed point, collinear with the three given ones. 

85. If all the sides of a polygon be parallel to given lines, and if the loci of all the angles 
but one be right lines, the loc\is of the remaining angle is also a right line. 

86. If the vertical angle and the bisector of the vertical angle be given, the surn of the 
reciprocals of the containing sides is constant. 

87. If P , P' denote the areas of t\\o regular polygons of any common number of sidcs, 
inscribed and circumscribed to a circle, and 11, II’ the areas of the corresponding polygons 
of double the number of sides; prove II is a geometric mean bet\veen P and P' , and II’ a 
harmonic mean bet\veen II and P' . 

88. The difference of the areas of the triangles formed by joining the centres of the circles 
described ahout the equilateral triangles constructed (1) out\vards; (2) inwards on the sides 
of any triangle, is equal to the area of that triangle. 

89. In the saine case, the sunr of the squares of the sides of the two new triangles is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the sides of the original triangle. 

90. If R, r denote the radii of the circumscribed aiul inscribed circles to a regular polygon 
of any number of sides, R' , r' , corresponding radii to a regular polygon of the saine area, and 
double the number of sides; prove 

lì' = iincl r' = 

91. If the altitude of a triangle be equal to its base, the suin of the distances of the 
orthocentre from the base and from the middle point of the base is equal to half the base. 

92. In any triangle, the radius of the circumscribed circle is to the radius of the circle 
which is the locus of the vertex, \vhen the l>ase and the ratio of the sides are given, as the 
difference of the squares of the sides is to four tiines the area. 

93. Cïiven the area of a parallelogranr, one of its angles, and the difference between its 
diagonals; construct the parallelogram. 

94. If a variable circle touch two equal circles, one internally and the other externally, 
and perpendiculars be let fall from its centre on the transverse tangents to these circles, the 
rectangle of the intercepts between the feet of tliese perpendiculars and the intersection of the 
tangents is constant. 

95. Given the base of a triangle, the vertical angle, and the point in the base \vhose 
distance froin the vertex is equal half the sum of the sides; construct the triangle. 

96. If the middle point of the base BC of an isosceles triangle ABC be the centre of a 
circle touching the equal sides, prove that any variable tangent to the circle will cut the sides 
in points D , E, such that the rectangle BD . CE will be constant. 

97. Inscribe in a given circle a trapezium, the sum of \vhose opposite parallel sides is given, 
and \vhose aiea is given. 

98. Inscribe in a given circle a polygon all whose sides pass through given points. 

99. If t\vo circles X, Y be so related that a triangle may be inscribed in X and circuin- 
scribed about Y , an infinite number of such triangles can be constructed. 

100. In the same case, the circle inscribe<l in the triangle formed by joining the points of 
contact on Y touches a given circle. 

101. And the circle described about the triangle formed by drawing tangents to X, at the 
angular points of the inscribed triangle, touches a given circle. 
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102. Find a point , ihe sum of whose distances from three given points may be a miniinum. 

103. A line drawn through the intersection of two tangents to a circle is divided harmon- 
ically by the circle and the chord of contact. 

104. To construct a quadrilateral similar to a given one whose four sides shall pass through 
four given points. 

105. To construct a quadrilateral, similar to a given one, whose four vertices shall lie on 
four given lines. 

106. Civen the base of a triangle, the difference of the base angles, and the rectangle of 
the sides; construct the triangle. 

107. ABCD is a square, the side CD is bisected in E, and the line EF drawn, mnking 
the angle AEF = EAB : prove that EF divides the side BC in the ratio of 2 : 1. 

108. If any chord be drawn through a fixecl point on a diameter of a circle, and its 
extremities joined to either end of the diameter, the joining lines cut off, on the tangent at 
the other end, portions whose rectangle is constant. 

109. If two circles touch, and through their point of contact tvvo secants be drawn at 
right angles to each other, cutting the circles respectively in the points .4, .4'; B. B ' ; then 
AA'~ + BB'~ is constant. 

110. If two secants at right angles to each other, passing through one of the points of 
intersection of two circles, cut the cirdes again, and the line through their centres in the two 
systems of points «, 6, c; a' , tí , tí respectively, then ab : bc :: a'b' : b'tí . 

111. Two circles described to touch an ordinate of a semicircle, the semicircle itself, and 
the semicircles on the segments of the diameter, are equal to one another. 

112. If a chord of a given circle subtend a right angle at a given point, the locus of the 
intersection of the tangents at its extreinities is a circle. 

113. The rectangle contained by the segments of the base of a triangle, made by the point 
of contact of the inscribed circle, is equal to the rectangle contained by the perpendiculars 
froin the extremitic® of the base on the bisector of the vertical angle. 

114. If O be the centre of the inscribed circle of the triangle prove 

OA 2 OB 2 OC 2 _ 

bc ca ab 

115. State and prove the corresponding theorems for the centres of the escribed circles. 

116. Four points -4, B, C, D are collinear; find a point P at which the segments AB, BC, 
CD subtend equal angles. 

117. The product of the bisectors of the three angles of a triangle whose sides are a, b, c, 
is 

Saòc.s. area 
(a + 6){6 + c)(c + a) 

118. In the same case the product of the alternate segments of the sides made by the 
bisectors of the angles is 

a 2 b 2 ^ 

(a + 6)(6 + c)(c + a) 

119. If three of the six points in which a circle meets the sides of any triangle be such, 
that the lines joining them to the opposite vertices are concurrent, the same property is true 
of the three remaining points. 

120. If a triangle A'B'C' be inscribcd in another ABC, prove 

AB’ . BC' . CA' + A'B.B'C.C'A 

is equal twice the triangle A'B'C' multiplied by the diameter of the circle ABC. 

121. Construct a polygon of an odd number of sides, being given that the sides taken in 
order are divided in given ratios by fixecl points. 

122. If the external diagonal of a quadrilateral inscribed in a given circle be a chord of 
another given circle, the locus of its middle point is a circle. 

123. If a chord of ane circle be a tangent to another. the line connecting the middle point 
of each arc which it cuts off on the first, to its point of contact with the second, passes through 
a given point. 

124. From a point P in the plane of a given polygon perpendiculars are let fall on its sides; 
if the area of the polygon forined by joining the feet of the perpendiculars be given, the locus 
of P is a circle. 
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BOOK XI. 


THEORY OF PLANES, COPLANAR LINES. AND SOLID 

ANGLES 


DEFINITIONS. 


I . When two or more lines ai*e in one plane tliey are said to be coplanar. 

II. The angle which one plane makes with another is called a dihedral angle. 

III. A solid angle is tliat which is made by more tlian two plane angles, in 
different planes, meeting in a point. 

IV. The point is called the vertex of the solid angle. 

V. If a solid angle l>e composed of three plane angles it Ls called a trihedral 
angle; if of four, a tetrahedral angle; and if of more than four, a polyhedral angle. 

PROP. I. THEOREM. 

One part ( AB ) of a right line cannol be in a plane (X), and another part 

( BC ) not in it. 

Dem. — Since AB Ls in the plane X, it 
can be produced in it [Bk. I. Post. II.]; let. 
it be produced to D. Then, if BC be not in 
X, let any other plane passing through AD 
be turned round AD until it passes through 
the point C. Now, because the points D. 

C are in this second plane, the line DC [I., Def. VI.] is in it. Therefore the two 
riglit lines ABC, ADD lying in one plane have a common segment AD, which 
is impossible. Therefore, &c. 

PROP. II. -THEOREM 

Two right lines (AD. CD) which intersect one 
another in any point ( E ) are coplanar . and so atso 
are any three right tines (EC, CB . BE) tuhich 
forin a triangle. 

Dem. — Let any plane pass through ED, and 
be turned round it until it passes through C. Then 
because the points E, C are in this plane, the right 
line EC is in it [I.. Def. VI.]. For tlie same reason 
the line BC is in it. Therefore the lines EC, CD, 

DE are coplanar; but AD and CD are two of thesc lines. Hence AD and CD 
are coplanar. 
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PROP. III. Tiieorem. 


// two planes ( AB . BC) cul one another, their common section ( BD ) is a 

nght line. 


Dem. If not from B to D, draw in the 
plane AB tlie right line BED . and in the plane 
BC the right line BFD. Then the right lines 
BED. BFD enclose a space, which [I., Ax- 
iom x.] is impossible. Therefore the common 
section BD of the lwo planes must be a right 
line. 



PROP. IV. Theorem. 

If a right line ( EF ) be perjtendicular lo each of two intersecling lines ( AB . 
CD), it urill be perpendictdar lo any line GH. which is bolh coplanar and con- 
current with thcm. 



Dem. Throngh any point G in GH draw a line BC intersecting AB, CD. 
and so as to be bisected in G; and join any point F in EF to B, G. C. Then, 
because EF is perpendicular to the lines EB. EC, we liave 

BF 2 = BE 2 + EF 2 , and CF 2 = CE 2 + EF 2 \ 

BF 2 + CF 2 = BE 2 + CE 2 + 2 EF 2 . 

Again BF 2 + CF 2 = 2 BG 2 + 2 GF 2 [II. x. Ex. 2], 

and BE 2 + CE 2 = 2 BG 2 + 2GE 2 ; 

:. 2BG 2 + 2 GF 2 = 2 BG 2 + 2 GE 2 + 2 EF 2 ; 

:. GF 2 = GE 2 + EF 2 . 
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Hence the angle GEF is right, and EF is perpendicular to EG. 

Def. vi. A line such as EF, ivhich is perpendicular to a system of concur- 
rent and coplanar lines, is said lo be perpendicular to the plane of these lines, 
and is called a normal to it. 

Cor. 1. The normai is the least line that may be dra\vn from a given point 
to a given plane; and of all others that may be drawn to it, the lines of any 
system making eqnal angles with the normal are equal to each otlier. 

Cor. 2. A perpendicular to each of two intersecting lines is normal to their 
plane. 


PROP. V. Theorem. 


If three coneunent lines ( BC , DD. BE) haue a 
common perpendicular (AD). they are coplanar. 

Dem. For if possible let DC be not coplanar with 
DD. DE, and let the plane of AD. DC intersect the 
plane of DD. DE in the line DF. Then [XI. m.J DF 
is a riglit line; and, since it is coplanar with DD. DE. 
which are each perpendicular to AD, it is [XI. IV.] 
perpendicular to AD. Therefore the angle ADF is 
right; and the angle ADC is right (hyp.). Hence ADC 
is equal to ADF, wliich is impossible [I., Axiom IX.]. 
Therefore the lines DC , DD. DE aie coplanar. 



PROP. VI. Tiieorem. 

If two right lines (AD. CD) be normals to the same plane (X), they shall be 

parallel to one another. 

Dem. — Let AD, CD meet the plane X at the points 
D. D. Join DD, and in tlie plane X draw DE at right 
angles to DD: take any point E in DE. Join DE, AE. 

AD. Then because AD is normal to X , the angle ADE 
is right. Therefore AE 2 = AD 2 + DE 2 = AD 2 + DD 2 + 

DE 2 : because the angle DDE is right. But AD 2 + 

DD 2 = AD 2 , because the angle ADD is right. Hence 
AE 2 = AD 2 + DE 2 . Therefore the angle ADE Ls right. 

[I. XLVlll]. And since CD is normal to the plane X, 

DE is perpendicular to CD. Hence DE is a common 
perpendicular to the three concurrent lines CD. AD. 

DD. Therefore these lines are coplanar [XI. V.]. But AD is coplanar with AD. 
DD [XI. II.]. Therefore the lines AD. DD. CD are coplanar: and since the 
angles ADD, DDC are right, the line AD is paraUel lo CD [I. XXVIII.]. 

Def. VII. If from every point in a given line normals be dratvn to a given 
plane, the locus of their feet is called the projection of the given line on the 
plane. 
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Exercises. 


1. The projection of any line on a plane is a right line. 

2. The projection on either of two intersecting planes of a nornial to the other plane is 
perpendicular to the line of intersection of the planes. 


PROP. VII. -THEOREM. 

Txvo parallel lines ( AD . CD) and any line ( EF ) intersecting them are 

coplanar. 

Dem. If possible let the intersecting 
line be out of the plane, as EGF. And in 
the plane, of the parallels dra\v [I. Post. II.] 
the right line EHF. Then we liave two 
right lines EGF. EHF , enclosing a space, 
which [I. Axiom x.] is impossible. Hence 
Ihe two parallel right lines and Ihe transversal are coplanar. 

Or thus: Since the points E , F are in tlie plane of the parallels, the line joining these 
points is in that plane [I. Def. Vl]. 



PROP. VIII. TlIEOREM. 

If one ( AB ) of two parallel right lines ( AD . CD), be normal lo a plane (X), 
the other line (CD) shall be normal to Ihe sanie plane. 

Dem. — Let AD , CD meet the plane X in the 
points D. D. Join DD. Then the lines AD. DD. 

CD are coplanar. No\v in tlie plane X , to \vhich AD 
is normal, draw DE at right angles to DD. Take any 
point E in DE, and join DE, AE. AD. 

Then because AD is normal to the plane X. it 
is perpendicnlar to the line DE in tliat plane [XI. 

Def. VI.]. Hence the angle ADE is right; therefore 
AE 2 = AD 2 + DE 2 = AD 2 + DD 2 + DE 2 (because 
DDE is right (const.)) = AD 2 + DE 2 (because ADD 
is riglit (hyp.)). Therefore the angle ADE is right. 

Hence DE Ls at right angles both to AD and DD. Therefore [XI. 
is perpendicular to CD. \vhich is coplanar and concurrent \vith AD 
Again, since AD and CD are parallel, the sum of the angles ADD. DDC is 
two right, angles [I. XXIX.]; but ADD is right (hyp.); therefore DDC is right. 
Hence CD is perpendicular to the t\vo lines DD. DE, and therefore [XI. IV.] it 
is normal to their plane , that is, il is normal to X. 
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PROP. IX Theorem. 


Two right lines ( AD , CD) which are each parallel to a third line ( EF ) are 

parallel to one another. 

Dem. If the three lines be coplanar, the 
Proposition is evidently the same as I. xxx. 

If they are not coplanar, from any point G in 
EF draw in the planes of EF, AD: EF, CD. 
respectively, the lines GH, GK each perpen- 
dicular to EF (I. xi.). Tlien because EF is 
perpendicular to each of the lines GH , GK, it 
is normal to their plane [XI. iv.]. And because 
EF is normal to the plane GHK , AD is normal to 

In like manner CD is normal to the plane HGK. Hence, since AD and CD are 
normals to the same plane, they are parallel to one anolher. 


A H B 



C K D 

3 is parallel to EF (hyp.), and 
the plane GHK [XI. VIII.]. 


PROP. X. THEOREM. 

// two intersecting right lines (AD, DC) be respectively parallel lo lwo other 
■intersecting righl lines ( DE , EF), the angle (ADC) betmeen the Jormer is eqtial 
to the angle ( DEF ) between the latter. 

Dem. If both pairs of lines be coplanar, the 
proposition is the same as I. xxix., Ex. 2. If not, 
take any points A , C in the lines AD. DC, and cut 
off ED = DA , and EF = DC [I. III.]. Join AD, 

DE, CF , AC , DF. Then because AD is equal 
and parallel to DE, AD is equal and parallel to 
DE [I. XXXlll]. In like manner CF is equal and 
parallel to DE. Hence [XI. IX.] AD is equal and 
parallel to CF. Hence [I. XXXIII.] AC is equal to 

DF. Therefore the triangles ADC, DEF, have 
the three sides of one respectively equal to the tliree 
[I. viil.] the angle ADC is equal to DEF. 

Def. VIII. Two planes xvhich meet are peipendicular to each other, when 
the right lines drawn in one of them perpendicxdar to their common section are 
normals to the other. 

Def. IX. When two plancs xvhich meel are not perpendicular to eacli other, 
their inclination is the acute angle contained by lwo right lines drawn from any 
point of their common section at right angles to it — one in one plane, and the 
other in the other. 

Observation. These definitions tacitly assnme the result of Props. III. and X. of this book. 
On this account we have departed froin the usual custom of placing them at the beginning of 
the book. We have altered the place of Definilion VI. for a similar reason. 
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PROP. XI. Problem. 


To draw a normal to a given plane ( BI1 ) from a given point (A) nol in it. 

Sol. In the given plane BH draw any 
line BC, and from -4 draw AD perpendic- 
ular to BC [I. xii.]; then if AD be perpen- 
dicular to the plane, the thing required Ls 
done. If no t, from D draw DE in the plane 
BH at right angles to BC [I. xi.], and from 
A draw AF [I. XII.] perpendicular to DE. 

AF is normal to the plane BH . 

Dem. Draw GH parallel to BC. 

Tlien becamse BC is perpendicular both to ED and DA, it is normal to 
plane of ED. DA [XI. IV.]; and since GH is parallel to BC , it is normal to the 
same plane [XI. VIII.]. Hence AF Ls |>erpendiculai- to GH [XI. Def. VI.), and AF 
is perpendicular to DE (const.). Therefore AF is normal to the plane of CH 
and ED -that is, to the plane BH . 

PROP. XII. Problem. 

To draw a norinal t.o a given ptane frorn 
a given point (.4) in the plane. 

Sol. From any point B not in the 
plane draw [XI. XI.] BC normal to it. If 
this line pass throngh A it is the normal 
required. If not, from .4 draw AD parallel 
to BC [I. XXXI.]. Then because AD and 
BC are parallel, and BC is normal to the 
plane, AD is also normal to it [XI. VIII.], 
and it is drawn from the given point . Hence 
it is the required normal, 

PROP. XIII. TlIEOREM. 

From the sarne point (yl) there can be 
but one nornud drawn to a given plane 
(X). 

Dem. 1. Let A be in the given plane, 
and if possible let AB, AC be both normaLs 
to it, on the same side. Now let the plane 
of BA , AC cut the given plane X in the 
line DE. Then because BA is a normal, 
the angle BAE is right. In Iike manner 
which is impossible. 
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2. If thc point be above the plaiie, there can be but one normal; for, if there 
could be two, tliey would be parallel [XI. VI.] to one another, which is absurd. 
There.for'e. from Ihe same point there can be dramn but one normal to a given 
plane. 


PR.OP. XIV. Theorem. 


Planes ( CD , EF ) uihich have a com- 
mon nonnal (AB) are jximllel to each 
other. 

Dem. If the planes be not, parallel, 
they will meet when produced. Let them 
meet, tlieir common section l>eing the line 
GH , in which take any point K. Join 
AK, BK. Tlien because AB is normal 
to the plane CD , it is perpendicular to 
the line AK , which it meets in that plane 
[XI. Def. VI.]. Therefore the angle BAK 
is right. In like manner the angle ABK 
is right. Hence the plane triangle ABK 
has two right angles, which is impossi- 
ble. Therefore theplanesCD, EF cannot 
meet that is, they are parallel. 



Exercises. 


1. The angle between two planes is equal to the angle bet\\ , een two interseetinp; normals 
to tliese planes. 

2. If a line be parallel to each of two planes, the sections which any plane passing through 
it makes with them are parallel. 

3. If a line be parallel to each of two intersecting planes, it is parallel to their intersection. 

4. If two right lines be parallel, tliey are parallel to the common section of any two planes 
passing through them. 

5. If the intersections of several planes be parallel. the normals drawn to them from any 
point are coplanar. 


PROP. XV. Theorem. 

Two planes (AC, DF) are parallel, if two intersecting lines (AB, BC) on 
one of them be respeclively parallel lo two intersecting lines (DE, EF ) on the 
other. 

Dem. From B draw BG perpendicular to the plane DF [XI. XI.], and let 
it meet that plane in G. Through G draw GH parallel to ED. and GK to EF. 
Now, since GH is paiallel to ED (const.), and AB to ED (hyp.), AB is parallel 
to GH [XI. IX.]. Henee the sum of the angles ABG. BGIi is two right angles 
[I. xxix]; but BGH is right (const.); therefore ABG is right. In like manner 
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CBG is right. Hcnce BG is normal to the plane AC [XI. Def. VI.], and it is 
normal to DF (const.). Hence the planes AC, DF have a common normal BG: 
therefore Ihey are parallel to one another. 


E 



PROP. XVI. Theorem. 


If two pamllel planes ( AB , CD) 
be cut by a third plane ( EF , HG), 
their common sectiom ( EF , GH) 
wilh it are parallel. 

Dem. If tlie lines EF , GH are 
not parallel, they must meet at some 
finite distance. Let them meet in K. 
Now since K is a point in the line 
EF , and EF is in the plane AB, K 
is in the plane AB. In like manner 
K is a point in the plane CD. Hence 
the planes AB, CD meet in A', which 
is impossible, since tliey are parallel. 
Thenfon: the lines EF, GH must be 
parallel. 



Exercises. 

1. Parallel planes intercept equal segments on parallel lines. 

2. Parallel lines intersecting the same plane make equal angles with it. 

3. A right line intersecting parallel planc's makes equal angles with them. 


PROP. XVII. Theorem. 

If two parallel lines (AB. CD) be cut by three parallel planes (GH, KL. 
MN) in lwo triads of pomts (-4, E. B: C, F. D), their segments between 
those points are proportional. 
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Dem. — Join AC. BD, AD. Let AD meet 
the plaiie KL in X. Join EX. XF. Then be- 
caiLse the parallel planes KL , MN are cut by 
the plane ABD in the lines EX. BD. these lines 
are parallel [XI. XVI.]. Hence 

AE : EB :: AX : XD [VI. II.]. 

In like manner, 


Therefore [V. XI.] 

AE :EB :: CF : FD. 



PROP. XVIII. -Theorem. 

If a right line ( AB ) be normal to a plane ( CI ). any plane ( DE ) passing 
Ihrough it shall be perpendicular to Ihat plane. 

Dem. Let CE be the cominon sec- 


tion of the planes DE, CI. FVom anv D i 

1 

y u 

point F in CE dra\v FG in the plane f 

DE parallel to AB [I. XXXI.]. Then be- / 


77 

is normal, to the plane CI; hence FG is \ / 

norrnal to it [XI. vm.]. No\v since FG is \ / 

narallcl to AR \he amdos ABF RFG V 


V 

are equal to two right angles [I. XXIX.]; ® 3? ] 

but ABF is right (hyp.); therefore BFG is right— that is, FG 

3 E 

is perpendicular 


to CE. Hence every line in the plane DE. dra\vn perpendicular to the com- 
mon section of the planes DE. CI. is normal to the plane CI. Thenfoie [XI. 
Def. VIII.] the planes DE. CI are pei'pendicxdar to each other. 


PROP. XIX. TlIEOREM. 

If lwo intersecting planes (AB. BC) be each 
perpendicxdar to a third plane (ADC). their com- 
mon seclion (BD) shall be nonnal to thal plane. 

Dem. If not, draw from D in the plane AB 
the line DE perpendicular to ^4D, the common sec- 
tion of the planes AB, ADC: and in the plane BC 
dra\v BF perpendiculai - to the coinmon section DC 
of the planes BC. ADC. Then because the plane 
AB is perpendicular to ADC, the line DE in AB 
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is normal to thc plane ADC [XI. Dcf. vm.]. In like 

manner DF is normal to it. Therefore from the point D there are two distinct 
norinals to the plane ADC. which [XI. xm.] is impossible. Hence BD must be 
normal to the plane ADC. 


Exercises. 

1. If three planes have a common line of intersection. the normals drawn to these plancs 
from any point of that line are coplanar. 

2. If two intersecting planes be respectively perpendicular to two intersecting lines, the 
line of intersection of the former is normal to the plane of the latter. 

3. In the last case, show that the dihedral angle between the planes is equal to the 
rectilineal angle between the normals. 


PROP. XX. THEOREM. 

The sum of any lwo plane angles ( BAD . DAC) of a trihedral angle (A) is 
greater than the third (BAC). 

Dem. If the third angle BAC be less 
tlian or equal to either of the other angles 
the proposition is evident. If not, suppose 
it greater: take any point D in AD, and 
at the point A in the plane BAC make the 
angle BAE equal BAD [I. XXIII.), and cut 
off AE equal AD. Through E draw BC , 
cutting AB, AC in the points B, C. Join 
DB. DC. 

Then the triangles BAD, BAE have the two sides BA, AD in one equal 
respectively to the two sides BA, AE in tlie other, and the angle BAD equal 
to BAE: therefore the third side BD is equal to BE. But the sum of the sides 
BD. DC is greater tlian BC: hence DC is greater than EC. Again, because 
the triangles DAC, EAC have the sides DA, AC respectively equal to the sides 
EA, AC in the other, but the base DC greater than EC\ therefore [I. XXV.] the 
angle DAC is greater tlian EAC. but the angle DAB is equal to BAE (const.). 
Hence the sum of the angles BAD. DAC is greater than the anglc BAC. 
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PROP. XXI. TlIEOREM. 

The sum of all the plane angles (BAC, 
CAD, &c.) forming any solid angle (A) is less 
than four right angles. 

Dem. Suppose for simplicity tliat the solid 
angle A is containe<l by five plane angles BAC, 
CAD , DAE, EAF. FAB: and let the planes of 
these angles be cut by another plane in the lines 
BC, CD. DE, EF, FB: then we have [XI. xx.]. 
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ZABC + ABF greater than FBC. 


ZACB + ACD „ BCD . kc. 

Hence, adding, we get the sum of the base angles of the five triangles BAC, 
CAD , &c., greater than the sum of the interior angles of the pentagon BCDEF 
that is, greater tlian six right angles. But the sum of the base angles of tlie 
same triangles, together with the sum of the plane angles BAC, CAD , &c., 
forming the solid angle A, is equal to twice as many right angles as there are 
triangles BAC , CAD, &c. — that is, equal to ten right angles. Hence the sum 
of Ihe angles forming the soltd angle is less than Jour right angles. 

Observation. This Prop. may not hold if the polygonal base BC'DEF contain re-entrant 

angles. 


Exercises on Book XI. 

1. Any face angle of a trihedral angle is less than the sum, b\it greater than the difference, 
of the suppleinents of the other two face angles. 

2. A solid angle cannot be formed of equal plane angles which are equal to the angles of 
a regular polygon of n sides, except in the case of n = 3, 4, or 5. 

3. Through one of two nt»n-coplanar lines draw a plane parallel to the other. 

4. Draw a common perpendicular to two non-coplanar lines, and show that it is the 
shortest distance between them. 

5. If two of the plane angles of a tetrahedral angle be equal, the planes of these angles 
are equally inclined to the plane of the third angle, and conversely. If two of the planes of a 
trihedral angle be txjually inclined to the third plane, the angles containetl in those planes are 
equal. 

6. The three lines of intersection of three planes are either parallel or concurrent. 

7. If a trihedral angle O be formed by three right. angles, and .4, B, C be points along 
the edges, the orthocentre of the triangle ABC is the foot of the normal from O on the plane 
ABC. 

8. If through the vertex O of a trihedral angle O — ABC any line OD be drawn interior 
to the angle, the sum of the rectilineal angles DOA, DOB , DOC is less than the sum, but 
greater than half the sum, of the face angles of the trihcxlral. 

9. If on the edges of a triheclral angle O — ABC three equal lines OA, OB, OC be taken, 
each of these is greater than the radius of the circle described about the triangle ABC. 

10. Given the three angles of a trihedral angle, find, by a plane construction, the angles 
between the containing planes. 

11. If any plane P cut the four sides of a Cauche quadrilateral (a quadrilateral whose 
angular points are not coplanar) ABCD in four points, a, b, c, d, then the product of the four 
ratios 

Aa Bb Cc Dd 

ÔB' bC' cD' dÂ 

is plus unity, and conversely, if the product 

-4a Bb Cc Dd 

ÔB ' bC ‘ cD ' 1Â ~ 

the points a, b, c, d are coplanar. 

12. If in the last exercise the intersecting plane be parallel to any two sides of the cjuadri- 
lateral, it cuts the two remaining sides proportionally. 

DEF. X.— If at the vertex O of a trihedral angle O—ABC we draw normals OA’ , OB', 
OC' to the faces OBC, OCA, OAB, respectively, in such a manner that OA' will be on 
the same side of the plane OBC as OA, & c., the trihedral angle O — A'B'C' is called the 
supplementary of the trihedral angle O ABC. 

13. If O — A'B'C' be the supplementary of O — ABC, prove that O — ABC is the supple- 
mentary of O — A' B'C'. 
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11. If two trihedral angles !>e supplementary, each dihedral angle of one is the supplement 
of the corresponding face angle of the other. 

15. Through a given point draw a right line which will meet two non-coplanar lines. 

16. Draw a right line parallel to a given line, which will meet two non-coplanar lines. 

17. Being given an angle AOB, the locus of all the points P of space, such that the sum 
of the projections of the line OP on O A and OB may be constant, is a plane. 
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APPENDIX. 

PRISM, PYRAMID, CYLINDER, SPHERE, AND CONE 


DEFINITIONS. 


I . A polyhedron is a solid figure contained by plane figures: if it. be contained 
by four plane figures it is called a tetmhedron ; by six, a hexahedron ; by eight, 
an octahedi'oiv, by twelve, a dodecahedron: and if by twenty, an icosahedron. 

II. If the plane faces of a polyhedron be equal and similar rectilineal figures, 
it is called a regular polyhedron. 

III. A pyramid is a polyhedron of which all the faces but one meet in a point. 
This point Ls calle<l the vertex ; and the opposite face, the base. 

IV. A prisrn is a polyhedron having a pair of paiallel faces which are equal 
and similar rectilineal figures, and are called its ends. The others, calle<l its side 
faces , are parallelograins. 

V. A prism whose ends are perpendicular to its sides is calle<l a riyht prism; 
any other is called an oblique prism. 

VI. The altitude of a pyramid Ls the length of the perpendicular drawn from 
its vertex to its base; and the altitude of a prism is the perpendicular distance 
between its ends. 

VII. A parallelopiped is a prism whose bases are parallelograms. A paral- 
lelopiped is evidently a hexahedron. 

VIII. A cube is a rectangular parallelopiped, all whose sides are squares. 

IX. A eylinder is a solid figure formed by the revolution of a rectangle about 
one of its sides, which remains fixed, and which is calle<l its axis. The circles 
which terminate a cylinder are called its bases or ends. 

X. A eone is the solid figure described by the revolution of a right-angled 
triangle about one of the legs, which remains fîxed, and which is called the axts. 
The other leg describes the base, which is a circle. 

XI. A sphere is the solid described by the revolution of a semicircle about 
a diameter, which remains fixed. The cenlre of the sphere is the centre of the 
generaling semicircle. Anv line passing through the centre of a sphere and 
terminated both ways by the surface is called a diameter. 


PRDP. I. THEOREM. 

Right prisms (ABCDE FGHI.J. A'B'CD'E' F'G'H'I'J') xvhieh have ba- 
ses (ABCDE, A'B'C'D’E') that arr. equal and sirnUar, and tuhtch have equal 
altitudes , are equal. 
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Dem. Apply the bases to each 
other; then, since they are equal and 
similar figures, they \vill coincide — 
tliat, is, the point A with A' , B with 
B' , &c. And since AF is equal to 
A' F' , and each is normal to its re- 
spective base, the: point F will co- 
incide with F' . In the same manner 
the points G, H , /, J \vill coincide 
respectively with the points G ' , //', 
/', J' . Hence the prisms are equal in 
every respect. 



Cor. 1. -Right prisms uihich have et/ual bases ( EF , E'F') arul equal altitudes 


are equal in volurne. 



Dem. — Since the bases ai*e equal, but not similar, we can suppose one of 
tliem, EF , divided into parts A, B. C, and re-arrange<l so as to make tliem 
coincide with the other [I. XXXV., note]; and since the prism on E'F' can be 
subdivided in the same manner by planes perpendicular to the base, the propo- 
sition is evident. 

Cor. 2. The volurnes of ríght prisms (X, Y) having equol bases are propor- 
lional to their altitudes. 

For, if the altitudes be in the ratio of rn : n, X can be divided into rn 
prisms of equal altitudes by planes parallel to the base; then these m prisms 
will be all equal. In like manner, Y can be divided into n equal prisms. Hence 
X : Y :: m : n. 

Cor. 3. -In riglit prisms of equal altitudes the volumes are to one another 
as the areas of their bases. This may be proved by dividing the bases into parts 
so that the subdivisions \vill be equal, and then the volumes proportional to the 
number of subdivisions in tlieir respective bases, tliat is, to their areas. 

Cor. 4. — The volume of a rectangular parallelopiped is measured by the 
continued product of its tliree dimensions. 


PROP. II. -THEOREM. 

Parallelopipeds (ABCD EFGH. ABCD MNOP), having a cornmon base 
(ABCD) and equal allitudes, are equal. 
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1°. Let the edges MN, EF be in one right line; then GH, OP must be in 
one riglit line. Now EF = MN, because each equal AB: therefore ME = NF; 
therefore the prisms AEM DHP, and BFN-CGO , have their triangular bases 
AEM, BFN identically eíjual, and they have equal altitudes; hence they are 
equaJ; and supposing tliem taken away from the entire solid, the remaining 
parallelopipeds ABCD-EFGH, ABCD-MNOP are equal 



2°. Let the edges EF, MN be in different lines; then produce ON, PM 
to meet the lines EF and GH produced in the points ./, K, L, I. Tlien by 
1° the parallelopipeds ABCD-EFGH, ABCD-MNOP are each equal to the 
parallelopiped ABCD- IJKL. Hence Ihey an equal to one another. 

Cor . — The volume of any parallelopiped is equal to the product of its base 
and altitude. 


PROP. III. THEOREM. 

A diagonal plane oj a parallelopiped divides it into two prisms of equal volume. 
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1°. When the parallelopiped is rectangular the proposition is evident. 

2°. When it is any parallelopiped, ADCD EFGH, the diagonal plane bi- 
sects it. 


Dem. Through the vertices A, E let planes 
be drawn perpendicular to the edges and cutting 
them in the points I, ./, K: L, M, N, respec- 
tively. Then (I. XXXIV.] \ve liave IL = BF, be- 
cause eacli is equal to AE. Hence IB = LF. 
In like inanner JC = MG. Hence the pyramid 
A IJCB agrees in everything but position with 
E-LMGF; hence it is e<iual to it in volume. To 
each add the solid ABC LME, and we have the 
prism AIJ ELM equal to the prism ABC EFG. 
In like manner A.ì I< EMN = ACD EGH; but 
(1°) the prism AIJ ELM = AJI< EMN. Hence 
ABC-EFG = ACD-EGH. Therejore the diago- 
nal plane bisects the pamlledopiped. 

Cor. 1. — The volume of a triangular prism is 
equal to the product of its base and altitude; be- 
cause it is lialf of a parallelopiped, \vhich has a 
double base and e<inal altitude. 



Cor. 2. The volume of any prism is equal to the product of its base and 


altitude; becamse it can be divided into triangnlar prisms. 


PROP. IV. TlIEOREM. 

If a pyramid (() ABCDE) be cut. by any plane (abcde) parallel to the base, the 

section is sirnilar to the base. 


Dem. Because the plane AOB cuts the par- 
allel planes ABCDE, abcde , the sections AB, 
ab are parallel [XI. XVI.] In like manner BC, 
bc are parallel. Hence the angle ABC = abc 
[XI. X.]. In like manner the remaining angles of 
the polygon ABCDE are equal to the correspond- 
ing angles of abcde. Again, because ab is paral- 
lel to AB, the triangles ABO, abO are equiangu- 
lar. 

Hence AB : BO :: ab : bO. [VI. IV.] 

In like manner BO : BC :: bO : bc; 
therefore AB : BC :: ab : bc. [Ex tequali.) 

In like manner BC : C D :: bc : cd, &c. 

Therefore the polygons ABCDE, abcde are 



equiangular, and have the sides about their equal angles proportional. 


Hence 


Ihey are similar. 
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Cor. 1. Thc edges and the altitude of the pyrainid are similarly divided by 
the parallel plane. 

Cor. 2. The areas of parallel sections are in the duphcate ratio of the dis- 
tances of their planes from the vertex. 

Cor. 3. In any t\vo pyramids, sections parallel to their bases, which divide 
tlieir altitudes in the same ratio, are proportional to their bases. 


PROP. V. TlIEOREM. 

Pyramids ( P ABCD. p-abc ), having equal allitudes ( PO , po) and bases 
( ABCD , abc ) of equal areas, have equal volumes. 



Dem. If they be not equal in volume, let abc be the base of the greater; 
and let ox be the altitude of a prisin, with an equal base, and whose volume 
Ls equal to their difference; then let tlie equal altitudes PO , /w> be divided into 
such a number of equal parts, by planes parallel to the bases of the pyramids, 
tliat eacli part sliall be less than ox. Tlien [iv. Cor. 3] the sections marle by 
these planes will be equal each to eacli. No\v let prisms be constructed on these 
sections as bases and with the equal parts of the altitudes of the pyramids as 
altitudes, and let the prisms in P ABCD be constructed below the sections, 
and in p-abc, above. Then it is evident tliat the sum of the prisms in P ABCD 
is less than that pyramid, aml the sum of those on the sections of p-abc greater 
tlian p-abc. Therefore the difference bet\veen the pyramids is less than the 
difference between the sums of the prisms, tliat is, less tlian the lo\ver prism in 
the pyramid p-abc; but the altitude of this prism is less than ox (const.). Hence 
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the difference between the pyramids is less tlian the prism whose base is equal 
to one of the equal bases, and whose altitude is equal to ox. and the difference 
is equal to this prism (hyp.), which is impossible. The.ir.foi'e. the volumes of the 
pyramids are equal. 

Cor. 1. The volume of a triangular pyramid E 
ABC is one Ihird the volume of the prism ABC 
DEF, having the sarue base and aitUude. 

For, draw the plane EAF. then the pyramids E 

AFC , E-AFD are equal, having equal bases AFC, 

AFD. and a coinmon altitude; and the pyrainids 
E ABC , F ABC are equal, having acommon base 
and equal altitudes. Hence the pyramid E ABC is 
one of three equal pyramids into which the prism is 
divided. Therefore it is one third of the prism. 

Cor. 2 . — The volume of every pyramid is one- 
third of the volume of a prism having an tujual base 
and altitude. 

Because it may be divided into triangular pyramids by planes through the 
vertex and the diagonals of the base. 



PROP. VI. Theorem. 

The. volume of a cylinder is equal to the product of the area of its base by its 

altitude 


Dem. Let O be the centre of its circu- 
lar base; and take the angle AOB indefinitely 
sinall, so that tlie arc AB may be regarded as 
a right line. Tlien planes perpendicular to the 
base. and cutting it in the lines OA, OB, will 
be faces of a triangular prism, who.se base will 
be the triangle AOB , and who.se altitude will 
be the altitude of the cylinder. The volume 
of tliis prism will V>e equal to the area of the 
triangle AOB by the lieight of the cylinder. 

Hence, dividing the circle into elementary tri- 
angles, the cylinder will be equal to the sum of all the prisms, and therefore its 
volume miU be. equal to the area of the. base multiplied by the. aitilude. 

Cor. 1. If r be the radius, and h the heiglit of the cylinder, 



vol. of cylinder = nr~h. 


Cor. 2. If ABCD be a i'ectangle; X a line 
in its plane paraHel to the. side AB: O the 
middle jHOint of the rectangle; the. volume of 
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Ihe solid described by the revolulion of ABCD 
round X is equal to Ihe ai'ea of ABCD mul- 
liplied by Ihe circumference of the circle de- 
scHbed by O. 

Dem. ^Produce the lines AD. DC to meet 
X iii the points E, F. Tlien \vhen the rectangle revolves round X, the rectangles 
ABFE . DCFE will describe cylinders whose bases will be circles liaving AE, 
DE as radii, and whose common altitude will be AD. Hcnce the difrerence be- 
tween the volumes of these cylinders will be equal to the differences between the 
areas of the bases multiplied by AD. tliat is = n(AE 2 - DE 2 ) . AD. Therefore 
the voluine described by ABCD 

= tt.AB. (AE + DE)(AE - DE); 
but AE + DE = 20(7, and AE-DE = AD. 

Hence voluine described by the rectangle ADCD 
= 2tt . OG . AD . AD. 

= rectangle ADCD multiplied by the circumference of 
the circle described by its middle point (). 

Observation. This C'or. is a simple cjise of (iuldinus's celebrated theorem. By its assis- 
tance 've j>ive in the two following corollaries original methods of lindinj> the volumes of the 
cone and sphere, an<l it may be applied with equal facility to the solution of several other 
problems which are usually done by the Integral (ialculus. 

Cor. 3. The volume of a cone is one-third Ihe volume of a cylinder having 
Ihe sarne base and altilude. 


Dem. Let ABCD be a rectangle 

whose diagonal is AC. The triangle ■ 

ABC will describe a cone, and the rect- 

angle a cylinder by revolving round AD. ^ q' 

Take two points E. F infinitely near each j » ~ Z v 

other in AC , and form two rectangles. 

EH . EK, by drawing lines parallel to • 0 

AD. AD. Now if O. ()’ be the middle |J 

points of tliese rectangles, it is evident A G 

tliat. when the \vhole figure revolves round AD, the circumference of the circle 
described by O' will ultimately be twice the circumference of the circle described 
by O; and since the parallelogram EK is equal to EH [I. XLIII.], the solid de- 
scribed by EK (Cor. 1) will be equal to twice the solid described by EH. Hence, 
if AC be divided into an indefinite number of equal parts, and rectangles cor- 
responding to EH , EK be inscribed in the triangles ADC, ADC, the sum of 
the solids described by the rectangles in the triangle ADC is equal to twice the 
sum of the solids described by the rectangles in the triangle ABC — tliat is, the 
difference between the cylinder and cone is equal to t\vice the cone. Hence the 
cylinder is equal to three times the cone. 

Or thus: We may regard the cone and the cylinder as liiniting ciises of a pyramid and 
prism having the same base and altitude: an<l since (v. Cor. 2) the volume of a pyramid is 
one-third of the volume of a prism, having the same base and altitude, the volume of the cone 
is one-third of the volume of the cylinder. 
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Cor. 4. Ii' r be the radiiis of the base of a cone, aml h its height, 

i r 7Tr2f ' 

vol. of cone = — - — . 

Cor. 5 . — The volume of a sphere is two-lhirds of the volutne of a circum- 
scribed cylinder. 
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Dem. Let AD be the diameter of tlie semicircle which describes the sphere; 
ADCD the rectangle which describes the cylinder. Take two points E. F indef- 
initely near each other in the semicircle. Join EF. which will be a tangent, and 
produce it to meet the diameter PQ perpendicular to AD in N. Let R be the 
centre. Join fíE: draw EG. FH. NL parallel to AD: and EI. FK paiallel to 
PQ: and produce to meet LN in M and L: and let. (). ()' be the middle points 
of the rectangles EH. EI<. 

Now the rectangle NG.Gfí = PG.GQ , because each Ls equal to GE 2 . 
Hence NG : GP :: GQ : Gfí. or ME : IE :: RP + RG : RG. Now, denoting 
the radii of the circles described by the points (). ()' by p. p' respectively, we 
have ultimately p = Gfí and p ' = \{RP + RG). Hence ME : IE :: 2 p' : p: but 
ME : IE :: rectangle EL : rectangle EK :: [I. XLIII.] EH : EK: 

EH : EK :: 2 p' : p ; 

.-. 2np.EH = 2{2Ttp' .EI<). 

Hence the solid described by EH equal twice the solid described by EK. There- 
fore we infer, as in the last Cor.. that the whole volume of the sphere is equal 
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to t\vice the difference between the cylinder and sphere. Therefore the sphere is 
liuo-thirds of the cylinder. 

Cor. 6. If r be the radius of a sphere, 


vol. 


4îrr 3 


PR.OP. VII. -Theorem. 

The surface of a sphere is equal to the convex surface of the circumscribed 

cylinder. 



Q 


Dem. Let AD be the diameter of the semicircle which describes the spliere. 
Take two points, E. F. indefinitely near each other in the semicircle. Join EF. 
and produce to meet the tangent CD parallel to AD in N . Dra\v EI. FK 
parallel to PQ. Produce EI to meet AD in G. Let O be the centre. Join OE. 

No\v we have FE : I<I :: EN : IN [VI. II.]; 

but EN : IN ::0E : EG , 

because the triangles ENI and OEG aie similar. 

Hence FE : KI :: OE : EG ; 

but OE = IG. 

Hence EF : IK :: IG : EG: and IG : EG :: circuinference of circle described 
by the point I : circumference of circle described by the point E. Ilence the 
rectangle contained by EF. and circumference of circle described by E is equal 
to the rectangle contained by IK. and circumference of circle dascribed by I 
tliat, is, the portion of the spherical surface descrilied by EF is equal to the 
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portion of the cylindrical surface described by IK. Hence it is evident, if planes 
be drawn perpendicular to the diaineter AB — that the portions of cylindrical 
and spherical surface between any two of them are equal. Hence Ihe whole 
spherical surface is equal to thc cylindrical surface described by CD. 

Or thus: Conceive the \vhole surface of the sphere divided into an indefinitely great 
number of equal parts. then it is evident that each of these may be regarded as the base of 
a pyramid having the centre of the sphere as a common vertex. Therefore the volurne of the 
sphere is equal to the whole area of the surface multiplied by one-third of the radius. Hence 
if S denote the surface, we have 

r 

S x - = — - — [vi., <7or. 6]; 

3 3 

therefore S = ‘l7rr 2 . 

That is, the area of the surface of a sphere is equal four times the area of one of its great 
circles. 


Exercises. 

1. The con\ , ex surface of a cone is equal to half the rectangle containc?d by the circumference 
of the base and the slant height. 

2. The convex surface of a right cylinder is cxjual to the rectangle containcxi by the cir- 
cumference of the base and the altitude. 

3. If P be a point in the base AB(' of a triangular pyramid O AB( 7, and if parallels to 
the edges 0.4, OB, 0(7, through P, meet the faces in the points a, 6, c, the sum of the ratios 

Pa Pb Pc 

ÔÂ' ()B' ÔC ~ 

4. The volume of the frustum of a cone, made by a plane parallel to the base, is ec|ual to 
the suin of the three cones \vhose bases are the two ends of the frustum, and the circle \vhose 
diameter is a mean proportional betwc?en the end diametc?rs, and whose common altitude is 
equal to one-third of the altitude of the frusturn. 

5. If a point P be joined to the angular points A, B, (7, D of a tetrahedron, and the 
joining lines, produced if necessary, meet the opposite faces in a , b, c , d, the sum of the ratios 

Pa Pb Pc P,l _ 

~Ââ' lïb' (Tc’ ~Dd~ 

6. The surface of a sphere is equal to the rectangle by its diameter, and the circumference 
of a great circle. 

7. The surface of a sphere is t\vo thirds of the whole surface of its circumscribed cylindc?r. 

8. If the four diagonals of a quadrangular prism be concurrent, it is a parallelopiped. 

9. If the slant lieight of a right cone be equal to the diameter of its base, its total surface 
is to the surface of the inscribed sphere as 9 : 4. 

10. The middle points of two pairs of opposite edges of a triangular pyramid are coplanar, 
and forin a parallelogram. 

11. If the four perpendiculars from the vertices on the opposite faces of a pyramid ABC'D 
be concurrent, then 

AB 2 + CD 2 = BC 2 + AD 2 = CA 2 + BD 2 . 

12. Every section of a sphere by a plane is a circle. 

13. The locus of the centres of parallel sections is a diameter of the sphere. 

14. If any number of lines in space pass through a fixed point, the feet of the perpendiculars 
on them from another fixed point are hoinospheric. 

15. Extend the property of Ex. 4 to the pyramid. 

16. The vohime of the ring described by a circle which revolves round a line in its plane 
is equal to the area of the circle, multiplied by the circumference of the circle described by its 
centre. 
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17. Any plane bisecting two opposite edges of a tetrahedron bisects its volume. 

18. Planes whic:h bisect the dihedral angles of a tetrahedron meet in a point. 

19. Planes %vhich bisect perpendicularly the edges of a tetrahedron meet in a point. 

20. The volumes of two triangular pyran>ids, having a cominon solid angle, are proport ional 
to the rectanglc?s containcxl by the edges terminating in that angle. 

21. A plane bisecting a dihedral angle of a tetrahedron divides the opposite edge into 
portions proportional to the areas crontaining that edge. 

22. The voluine of a sphere: the volume of the circumscribed c:ube as ~ : 6. 

23. If h be the height, and p the radius of a segment of a sphere, its volume is — (/i 2 +3 p 2 ). 

6 

24. If h be the perpendicular distance between two parallel planes, which cut a sphere in 

sections whose radii are p \ , p 2 , the voluine of the frustum is — — {/* 2 + 3 (/»? + p?)} - 

6 

25. If 6 be the distance of a point P from the centre of a sphere whose radius is fí. 
the sum of the squares of the six seginents at three rectangular c:hords piissing through P is 
= 6fí 2 - 2 S 2 . 

26. The voluine of a sphere : the volume of an inscribed cube as jt : 2. 

27. If O- ABC be a tetrahedron whose angles AOB. BOC. COA are right, the square of 
the area of the triangle ABC is equal to the suin of the squares of the three other triangular 
faces. 

28. In the same case, if p be the perpendicular from O on the face ABC, 


1 


+ 


+ 


OA 2 OB 2 OC 2 


29. If h l>e the height of an aîronaut, and fí the radius of the earth, the extent of surface 

visibk , = M!i. 

R + h 

30. If the four sides of a gauche quadrilatc?ral touch a sphere, the points of contact are 
concydic. 
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NOTES. 


NOTE A. 

MODERN THEORY OF PARALLEL LINES. 

In every plane there is one special line called the Une at infinity. The point where any 
other line in the plane cuts the line at infinity is called the point at infinity in that line. AIl 
other points in the line are called finite points. Two lines in the plane which meet the line 
at infìnity in the same point are said to have the same direction , and tvvo lines which meet 
it in different points to have different directions. Two lines which have the same direction 
cannot meet in any finite point [I. Axiom X.j, and are parallel. Two lines which have different 
directions inust intersect in some finite point, since, if produced, they ineet the line at infinity 
in different points. This is a fundainental conception in Geometry, it is self-evident, and may 
be assumed as an Axioin (see Observations on the Axioms, Book I.). Hence we may infer the 
folIowing general proposition: — “Any t.wo lines in the same plane must mect in some point in 
that plane; that is (1) at infinity, when the hnes have the same dirr.ct.ion: (2) in some finite 
point, when they have different dirrctions. ” -See PONCELICT, Proprictcs Projectives, page 52. 


NOTE B. 

LEGENDRE ? S AND HAMILTON’S PROOFS OF EUCLID, I. XXXII. 

The discovery of the Proposition that “the suin of the three angles of a triangle is equal to 
two right angles" is attributed to Pythagoras. Until modern times no proof of it, independent 
of the theory of parallels, was known. We shall give here t\vo demonstrations, each independent. 
of that theory. These are due to two of the greatest mathematicians of inodern times — one, 
the founder of the Theory of Eiliptic Functions; the other, the discoverer of the Calculus of 
Quaternions. 



Lecìendre’s Proof. Let ABC be a triangle, of which the side AC is the greatest. Bisect 
BC in D. Join AD. Then AD is less than AC [I. XIX. Ex. 5j. Now, construct a new triangle 
AB'C ' , having the side AC 1 — ‘2AD, and AB' = AC. Again, bisect B'C' in D ' , and form 
another triangle AB"C", liaving .4C" = 2 AD' , and AB" = AC ' , &c. (1) The sum of the 
angles of the triangle ABC = the sum of the angles of AB'C' [I. XVI. Cor. lj = the sum of the 
angles of AB"C" = the sum of the angles of AB"'C"', &c. <2) The angle B'AC' is less than 
half BAC; the angle B" AC" is less than half B' AC' , and so on; hence the angle B< n )/l< n ) 
will ultimately become infinitely small. (3) The sum of the base angles of any triangle of the 
series is equal to the angle of the preceding triangle (scc Dem. I. XVI.). Hence, if the annexed 
diagram represent the triangle AB< n+l )C< n+1 ), the sum of the base angles A and C< n+1 ) is 



equal to the aiifile /?(")<7^ n ); and when n is indeiinitely large, this angle is an inBnitesimal; 
hence the point B<" +1 ) will ultimately be in the line AC , and the angle ,.lBl n+1 )C* n+1 ) will 
become a straight angle [I. Def. X.], that is, it is equal to two right angles; but the sum of the 
angles of .4Z?l n+1 )C< n+1 ) is erjual to the sum of the angles ABC. Hence Ihc .sum of Ihc thrcc 
angtes of ABC is equal to two right angles. 



Hamilton’s Quater.MON Pr<M)K. Let ABC be the triangle. Produce BA to D, and 
make AD equal to AC. Produce CB to E, and make BE equal to BD ; finally, produce AC 
to F . and make CF equal to CE. Denote the exterior angles thus formed by A' , B' , C' . Now 
let the leg AC of the angle .4' be turned round the point .4 through the angle ^4'; then the 
point C will coincide with D. Again, let the leg BD of the angle B' be turned round the point 
B through the angle B' , until BD coincides with BE ; then the point D will coincide with E. 
Lastly, let CE be turned rouiul C, through the angle C' , until CE coincides with CF, and 
the point E with F. Now, it is evident that by these rotations the point C has been brought. 
successively into the positions D, E, F: hence, by a motion of mere translation along the line 
FC , the line <7-4 can be brought into its former position. Therefore it follmvs, since rotation 
is independent of translation, that the amount of the three rotations is equal to one coinplete 
revolution round the point .4; therefore -4 + B + C' = four right angles; but 

.4 + -4' + B + B' + <7 + C' = six right angles [1. XIII.]; 
hence A + B + <7 = two right angles. 

Observation. The foregoing demonstration is the most elementary that was ever given of 
this celebrated Proposition. I ha\ r e reduce<l it to its simplest form, and without making any 
use of the language of Quaternions. The saine method of proof will establish the more general 
Proposition, that the sum of the external angles of any convex rectilineal figure is equal to 
four right angles. 

Mr. Abbott, F.T.C.D., has informed me that this demonstration was first given by Playfair 
in 1826, so that Hamilton was anticipated. It has been objected to on the ground that, 
applied vt?rbatim to a spherical triangle, it would lead to the condusion that the sum of the 
angles is two right angles, \vhich being wrong, proves that the method is not \ralid. A slight 
consideration \vill show that the cases are different. In the proof given in the text there are 
three motions of rotation, in each of which a point describes an arc of a circle, follo\ved by 
a motion of translation, in which the saine point describes a right /ine, and returns to its 
original position. On the surface of a sphere \ve should hara, corresponding to these, three 
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motions of rotation, in each of \vhich the point would describe an arc of a circle, followed by a 
motion of rotation about the centre of the sphere, in which the point should describe an arc 
of a grcat cirelc to return to its original position. Hence, the proof for a plane triangle cannot 
be applied to a spherical triangle. 


NOTE C. 

TO INSCRJBE A REGULAR POLYGON OF SEVENTEEN SIDES IN A CIRCLE. 

Analysis. Let .4 be one of the angular points, -40 the diameter, A\, A%, ■ ■ ■ A& the ver- 
tices at one side of -40. Produce OA 3 to j V/, and 0-4 2 to P, malcing A 3 M = OA$, and 
A^P = 0-4 s . Again. cut off A$N = OA 7 , and A\Q = OA 4 . Lastly, cut off OR = ON, and 
05 = OQ. Then we have [IV. Ex. 40), 

PiPi = R(P3 + ps) = R ■ OM, 

P2PS = R{p& - Pl) = R - ON ; 
but p\p 2 p*p& =R 4 

therefore OM . ON =R 2 

In like manner, OP .OQ =R 2 


[IV. Ex. 34]; 
( 1 ). 
( 2 ). 



Again, OM . ON = (ps 4- ps)(po - P?) 

= P3P6 + pspo — p:ip7 — PSP7 

= R(P3 -Pa) + H(p\ - Ptì) - R(p 2 - Pi) - R(P2 - Ps) [IV. Ex. 40]. 
= R(OM -ON -OP + OQ) = R(MR - PS) : 

MR - PS = R. 

Again, MR . PS = ( OM - ON)(OP - OQ) 

= (p3 + PS - P6 + P7)(p2 + p& - pi + pi)‘. 
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and performing the multiplication and substituting, we get 

4 R(OM - ON - OP + OQ) = 4 R 2 . 

Hence, the rectangle and the difference of the lines MR and PS being give?n, each is given; 
hence M R is given; but MR — OM — ON; therefore OM — ON is given; and we have proved 
that the rectangle OM . ON = R 2 : therefore OM and ON are each given. In like manner, 
OP and OQ are each given. 

Again, 

Pi.Pl- R{pi ~ Pi) - R- OQ, and Pf> — p-r = ON. 

Hence, since OQ and ON are each given, pa and pi are each given; therefore we can draw these 
chords, and we have the arc AqA^ between their extremities given; that is, the seventeenth 
part of the circumference of a circle. Hence the problcm is solved. 

The foregoing analysis is due to AMPERE: see CATALAN, Thcorcmes et Problcmes de 
(léomctrie Elcmentaire. We have abridged and simplified ÁMPERE’s solution. 


NOTE D. 

TO FIND TWO MEAN PROPORTIONALS BETWEEN TWO GIVEN LINES. 

The problem to find two mean proportionals is one of the most celebrated in (ïeometry 
on account of the importance which the ancients attached to it, It cannot be solved by the 
line and circle, but is very easy by (’onic Sections. The foilowing is a mechanical construction 
by the Ruler and Oompass. 

Sol. Let the extremes AIÌ, BO be placed at right angles to each other; coinplete the 
rectangle ABCD, and describe a circle about it. Produce DA, DC, and let a graduated ruler 
be made to revolve round the point B, and so adjusted that BE shall be equal to GF; then 
AF, CE are two mean proport-ionals between AB, BC. 
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Dem. Since BE is equal to GF, the rectangle BE . GE — BF . GF. Therefore DE . CE 
= DF . AF; hence DE : DF :: AF : CE; and by similar triangles, AB : AF :: DE : DF, and 
CE : CB :: DE : DF. Hence AB : AF :: AF : CE; and AF : CE :: CE : CB. Therefore 
AB, AF, CE, CB are continual proportions. Hence [VI. Def. IV.] AF, CE are two mean 
proportionals between AB and BC. 

The foregoing elegant construction is due to the ancient Geometer PllILO of BYZANTIUM. 
If we join DG it will be perpendicular to EF. The line EF is called Philo’s Line; it possesses 
the remarkable property of being the minimum line through the point B bet\\ , e<;n the fixed 
lines DE, DF. 

Newton'S CONSTRUCTION.- Let AB and L be the two given lines of which AB is the 
greater. Bisect AB in C. With A as centre and AC as radius, describe a circle, and in it 
place the chord CD cxjual to the second line L. Join BD, and draw by trial through .4 a line 
meeting BD, CD produced in the points E, F, so that the intercept EF will be equal to the 
radius of the cirde. DE and FA are the mean proport ionals required. 
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Dem. .Join AD. Since the line BF cuts the sides of the A ACE, we have 
AB .CD.EF = CB.DE. FA ; but EF = CB: 

CD FA 

therefore AB.CD = DE.FA, or = . 

DE AB 

Again. since the A ACD is isosceles, we have 

ED.EC = EA 2 - AC 2 = (FA + AC) 2 - AC 2 
= 2 FA . AC + FA 2 = FA . AB + FA 2 . 

Hence ED(ED + CD) = FA(AB + FA), 

Da *( 1 + ra )= M -"( 1 + 35 )- 

therefore DE 2 = FA . AB, and we have AB . CD = DE . FA. 

Hence AB, DE, F A, CD are in continued proportion. 


NOTE E. 

ON PHILO’S LINE. 

I an> indebted to Professor Galbraith for the following proof of the ininimum property of 
Philo's Line. It is due to the late Professor MacCullagh: Let AC, CB bc two gìven linea, E 
a Jixed point, CD a perpendicular on AB: it is te:quited to prove, if AE is equal to DB, that 
AB is a minimum. 

Dein. Through E draw EM parallel to BC; make EN — EM; produce AB until 
EP = AB. Through tlie points N, P draw NT, RP each parallel to AC, and through P draw 
PQ parallel to BC. It is easy to see froin the ligure that the parallelograin QR is equal to the 
parallelogram A IF, and is therefore given. Through P draw ST perpendicular to EP. Now, 
since AE — DB, BP is equal to DB: therefore PS = CD. Again, since OP — AD, PT Ls 
equal to CD; therefore PS = PT. Hence QR is the inaximum parallelogram in the triangle 
SVT. 
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Again, if any other line A' B be drawn through E , and produced to P', so that EP 1 = AP' , 
the point P' must fall outside ST, because the parallelogram Q' R' , corresponding to QR , will 
be equal to MF, and therefore equal to QR. Hence the line EP' is greater than EP, or A' B' 
is greater than AB. Hence AB is a ininiinum. 


NOTE F. 

ON THE TRISECTION OF AN ANGLE. 

The following inechanical inethod of trisecting an angle occurred to me several years ago. 
Apart froin the interest belonging to the Problem, it is valuable to the student as a geometrical 
exercise: — 

To trisect a given angle A('B. 
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Sol. Erect CD perpendicular to CA; bisect the angle BCD by CC, and make the angle 
ECI equal lialf a right. angle; it is evident tliat CI will fall between CB and CA. Then, if 
vve use a jointed ruler that is two equal rulers connected by a pivot and inake C B equal to 
the length of one of these rulers, and, with C as centre and CB as radius, describe the circle 
BAM, cutting CI in /: at / draw the tangent IC, cutting CG in C. 

Then, since ICC is half a right angle, and CIC is right, IGC is half a right angle; therefore 
IC is equal to IC; b\it IC equal CB; therefore IC = CB ---equal length of one of the two 
equal rulers. Hence, if the rulers be opened out at right angles, and placed so that the pivot 
will l>e at /, and one extremity at C , the other extremity at C; it is evident that the point B 
will l>e between the two rulers; then, while the extremity at C remains fixed, let the other be 
made to traverse the line CF , until the edge of the second ruler passes through B: it is plain 
that the pivot inoves along the circumference of the circle. Let C II , HF, be the positions of 
the rulers when this happens; draw the line C II ; the angle ACH is one-third of ACB. 

Dem. Produce BC to A/. Join HM. Erect BO at right angles to BM. Then, because 
C II = HF, the angle HCF — HFC , and the nngle DCE — ECB (const.). Hence the angle 
HCD = HBC [I. XXXII.), and the riglit angles ACD, CBO are equal; therefore the angle 
ACH is cqual to II BO; that is [III. XXXII.], equal to HMB, or to half the angle HCB. Hence 
ACH is one-third of ACB. 


NOTE G. 

ON THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 

Modern mathematicians denote the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter by 
the symbol ~. Hence, if r denote the radius, the circumference will be '27rr; and, since the area 
of a circle [VI. XX. Ex. 15] is equal to half the rectangle contained by the circumference and the 
radius, the area will be tt r 2 . Hence, if the area be known, the ralue of 7r will be known; and, 
conversely, if the value of 7 r l>e known, the area is known. On this account the determination 
of the value of jt is called “the problein of the quadrature of the circle,” and is one of the most 
celebrated in Mathematics. It is now known that the value of 7r is incominensurable; that is, 
that it cannot be expressed as the ratio of any two whole numbers, and therefore that it can 
be found only approximately; but the approximation can be carried as far as we please, just as 
in extracting the square root vve may proceed to as inany decimal places as may be required. 
The siinplest approximate value of ~ was found by Archimedes, namely, 22 : 7. This value is 
tolerably exact, and is the one used in ordinary calculations, except where great accuracy is 
required. The next to this in ascending order, viz. 355 : 1 13, found by Vieta, is correct to 
six places of decimals. It dilfers very little from the ratio 3.1416 : 1, given in our elementary 
books. 

Several expeditious methods, depending on the higher mathematics, are known for cal- 
culating the value of tt. The following is an outline of a very siinple elementaiy method for 
determining this important constant. It depends on a theorem which is at once inferred from 
VI., Ex. 87, namely u If a, A denote thc teciprocals of the areas of any two polygons of the 
same number of sides mscnbed and circumscribed t.o a circle; a' , A' the corresponding quan- 
titics for polygons of twice thc number; a ' is the geomctric mcan between a and .4. and A' the 
arithmctic mcan betwecn a' and A. " Hence, if a and A be known, we can, by the processes of 
fìnding arithmetic and geometric means, finil a' and .4'. In like manner, from a', A' \ve can 
find a" , A" related to a' , A'; as a' , A' are to a, A. Therefore, proceeding in this manner until 
we arrive at values a< n ), AÍ n > that will agree in as inany decimal places as there are in the 
degree of accuracy we wish to attain: and since the area of a circle is intermediate between 
the reciprocals of a< n > and A< n >, the area of the circle can be found to any required degree of 
approxi mat ion . 
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If for simplicity we take the radius of the circle to be unity, and cornmence with the 
inscribed and circumscribed squares, we have 

a = .5, A = .25. 

a! = .3535533, A’ = .3017766. 

a" = .3264853, A" = .3141315. 

These nuinbers are found thus: a' is the geometric mean between a and >1; that is, between 
.5 and .25, and A' is the arithmetic mean between a' and -4, or between .3535533 and .25. 
Again, a" is the geometric mean between a' and A'; and A" the arithmetic mean between 
a" and A ' . Proceeding in this inanner, we find a< 13 > = .3183090; .4< 13 > = .3183099. Hence 
the area of a circle radius unity, correct to seven decimal places, is equal to the reciprocal of 
.3183099; that is, equal to 3.1415926; or the value of ir correct to seven places of decimals 
is 3.1415926. The number tî is of such fundamental iinportance in Geometry, that mathe- 
maticians have devoted great attention to its calculation. Mr. SlIANKS, an English coinputer, 
cairied the calculation to 707 places of deciinals. The fo!lowing are the first 36 figures of his 
result: — 

3.141, 592, 653, 589, 793, 238, 462, 643, 383, 279, 502, 884. 

The result is here carried far beyond all the requirements of Mat hematics. Ten decimals are 
suffìcient to give the circumference of the earth to the fraction of an inch, and thirty decimals 
would give the circumference of the whole visible universe to a quantity iinperceptible with 
the most powerful microscope. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing Tieatise we have given the Elementary Geometry of the 
Point, the Line, and the Circle, and figures formed by combinations of these. 
But it is important to the student to remark, that points and lines, imstead of 
being distinct from, are limiting cases of, circles; and points and planes limiting 
cases of splieres. Tlius, a circle \vhose radius diminishes to zero becomes a 
point. If, on the contrary, the circle be continually enlarged, it may liave its 
curvature so much diminished, that any portion of its circumference may be 
made to differ in as small a degree as we please from a right line, and become 
one when the radius becomes infinite. This happens when the centre, but not 
the circumference, goes to infinity. 
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row of, 3 
Polygon, 5 
Polyhedron, 183 
Poncelet, 194 
Postulate, 5 
Prism, 183 
Problem, 7 
Projection, 28 
Proportion, 118 

extremes of, 118 
means of, 118 

Proportional, mean, 135, 144 
Proportionals 
fourth, 143 
tliird, 143 
two mean, 135, 197 
Proposition, 7 

contrai>ositive ol', 7 
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converse of. 7 
Propositions 
identical, fi4 
obverse of, 7 
Ptolemy’s tlieorem, 149 
converse of, 166 
extension of, 166 

Quadrature of circle, 200 
Quadrilateral, 5 
cyclic, 69 

Ratio, 116, 117 

antecedent of a, 118 

compound, 120 
consequent of a, 118 
duplicate, 120 
extreme and mean, 62 
of greater inequality, 134 
of lesser inequality, 134 
reciprocal of, 118 
Ray, 4, 69 
Rectangle, 49 
Rouché, i 

Secant, 8 
Simson, 86 
Solution, 8 
Sphere, 183, 190, 191 
Square, 5 
Submultiple, 116 
Surface, 2 

Tangent, 68 
Theorem, 7 

converse of, 7 
Townsend, i, 92 
Trapezium, 28 
Triangle, 4 

equilateral, 4 
isosceles, 4 
obtuse-angled, 5 
right-angled, 4 
scalene, 4 

Trihedral angle, 171 

supplementary of, 181 


Vertex 

of angle, 3 
of pencil, 4 
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PREFACE. 


FVequent applications liaving been madc to Dr. Casey requesting him to 
publish a ”Key” containing thc Solutions of the Exercises in his ” Elements of 
Euclid,” but hLs professorial and other duties scarcely leaving him any time to 
devote to it, I undertook, under his direction, the task of preparing one. Every 
Solution was examined and approved of by him before writing it for publication, 
so that the work may be regarded as virtually his. 

The Exercises are a joint selection made by him and the late lamented Profes- 
sor Townsend, S.P.T.C.D., and form one of the finest collections ever published. 


JOSEPH B. CASEY. 


8F), SOUTII ClRCULAR-ROAD, 

December 23, 188F). 
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Work: 

"Teachers no longer need be at a loss when asked which of the nurnerous ’Euclids' they 
recommend to learners. Dr. Casey's will, we presume, supersede all others.” — TlIE DUBLIN 
Eveninc: Mail. 

“Dr. Casey’s work is one of the best and most complete treatises on Elementary Ge- 
ometry we have seen. The annotations on the several proposit.ions are specially valuable to 
students.” THE NORTIIEItN WhiG. 

“His long and successful experience as a teacher has eminently qualilied Dr. Casey for the 
task which he has uiulertaken.. . . We can unhesitatingly say that this is the best edition of 
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"In the clearness, neatness, and variety of demonstrations, it is far snperior to any text- 
book yet published, whilst the exercises are all that could be desired." 

Frorn Ja.VIES A. Poole, M.A., 29, Iiarcourt-street, Dublin. 

"This work proves that Irish Scholars can produce Class-books which even the Head 
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Froin Professor LEEBODY, Magee College, Londoiulerry. 
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Euclid,' which I have found an admirable book for class teaching.” 

From Mns. Bryant, F.C.P., Principal of the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 

”1 am heartily glad to welcome this work as a substitute for the much less elegant text- 
books in vogue here. 1 liave begun to use it already with some of my classcs, and find that 
the arrangement of exercises after each proposition works admirably." 

From Ihe Rf.v. J. E. ReffÉ, FVench College, Blackrock. 
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copies more of the Euclid (this makes 250 copies for the French C’ollege). They all like the 
book here." 


From thc NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 

"The edition of the First Six Books of Euclid by Dr. John C’asey is a particularly useful 
and able work.. . . The illustrative exercises and problems are exceedingly numerous, and liave 
been selected with great care. Dr. Casey has done an undoubted service to teachers in 
preparing an edition of Euclid adapted to the development of the Geometry of the present 
day." 


From the LEEDS MERCURY. 

"There is a simplicity and neatness of style in the solution of the problems which will 
be of great assistance to the students in mastering them....At the end of each proposition 
there is an examination paper upon it, with deductions and other propositions, by means 
of which the student is at once enabled to test himself whether he has fully grasped the 
principles involved.. . . Dr. Casey brings at once the student face to face with the difficulties 
to be encountered, and trains him, stage by stage, to solve them.” 

From thc PRACTICAL TBACHER. 

"The preface states that this book 'is intended to supply a want much felt by Teachers 
at the present day the production of a work which, while giving the unrivalled original in all 
its integrity, would also contain the modern conceptions and developments of the portion of 
Geometiy over which the elements extend.' 

"The book is all, and more than all, it professes to be.. . . The propositions suggested are 
such as will be found to have inost important applications, and the methods of proof are both 
simple and elegant. We know no Ix»ok which, within so moderate a compass, puts the student 
in possession of such valuable results. 

"The exercises left for solution are such as will repay patient. study, and tliose whose 
solution are given in the book itself will suggest the methods by which the others are to be 
demonstrated. We recoinmend everyone who wants good exercises in Geometry to get the 
book, and study it for themselves.” 
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Fr-om thc EDUCATIONAL TlMES. 


"The «HÌilor has been very happy in sonie of the changes he has niade. The combination of 
the general and particular enunciations of each proposition into one is good; and the shortening 
of the proofs. by omitting the repetitions so common in Euclid, is another improvement. The 
use of the contra-positive of a proved theorem is introduced with advantage, in place of 
the re.duc.tio ad absurdum ; while the alternative (or, in sorne cases, substituted) proofs are 
numerous, rnany of them being not only elegant but eminently suggestive. The notes at the 
end of the book are of great interest, and rnuch of the matter is not easily accessible. The 
collection of exercises, ‘of which there are nearly eight hundred,’ is another feature which will 
commend the book to teachers. To sum up, we think that this work ought to be read by 
every teacher of Geometry; and we rnake bold to say that no one can study it without gaining 
valuable information, and still rnore valuable suggestions." 

Frorn thc JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Sept. 1, 1883. 

"In the text of the propositions, the author has adhenxl, in all but a few instances, to 
the substance of Euclid's demonstrations, without, howen’er, giving way to a slavish following 
of his occasional verbiage and redundance. The use of letters in brackets in the enunciations 
eludes the necessity of giving a second or particular enunciation, and can do no hartn. Ilints 
of other proofs are often given in srnall type at the end of a proposition, and, where necessary, 
short explanations. The definitions are also carefully annotated. The theory of proportion, 
Book V., is given in an algebraical form. This book has ahvays appeared to us an exquisitely 
subtle example of Greek rnathematical logic, but the subject can be made infinitelv simpler 
and shorter by a little algebra, and naturally the more difficult method has yielded place to 
the less. It is not studied in schools, it is not asked for even in the Cambridge TVipos: a few 
years ago, it still survived in one of the College Examinations at St. John’s, but whether the 
reforming spirit which is dominant there has left it, we do not know. The book contains a 
very large body of riders and independent geometrical problems. The siinpler of tliese are 
given in immediate connexion with the propositions to which they naturally attach; the more 
difficult are given in collections at the end of each book. Some of these are solved in the book, 
and these include many well-known theoreins, properties of orthocentre, of nine-point circle, 
fcc. In every way this edition of Euclid is deserving of commendation. We would also express 
a hope that everyone who uses this book will aftenvards read the saine author’s ‘Sequel to 
Euclid,’ where he will find an excellent account of more modern Geometry.’ 
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Typographical Errors corrected in Project Gutenberg edition 

p. 28. “Def. viii. — W hen a right line intersects ...” in original, ainended 
to “Def. VH” in sequence. 

p. 37. 12 “bisects the parallellograin" in original, ainended to match every 
other occurrence as “parallelogram" . 

p. 53. “AACH is half the rectangle AC.AH (I. Cor. 1)” in original. The 
reference is to Prop. I. of the current book and niisnumbered, it should be (i. 
Cor. 2). 

p. 54. “The parallelogram CM isequal to DE |I. XLIII., Cor. 3];” in original, 
amended to “ Cor . 2" follo\ving MS. correction: there is no Cor. 3. 

p. 56. “On CB describe the square CBEF I. [XLVI.].” in original, clearly 
meant to read [I. XLVI.]. 

p. 70. “The remainiug parts of the line" in original, obvious error amended 
to “remaining". 

p. 73. “that \vhich is nearest to the line throuyh the centre" in original, 
obvious error amended to “through”. 

p. 78. “Tlien this line [I., Cor. 1]” in original. The reference is to Prop. I. of 
the current book, so it should be [i., Cor. 1]. 

p. 79. “OA is equal to OC [I., Def. xxil.]” in original. The reference should 
be [I., Def. XXXII.]. 

p. 84. “tlie four points A, C , D , B are concylic" in original, evidently in- 
tended is “concyclic”. 
p. 87. as p. 78. 

p. 94. “Through tho point E” in original, obvious error amended to “the”. 
p. 95., p. 97. “the points A, B. C, D are concylic” in original, as p. 84. 
p. 97. “(Ex. 2.) . . .or touchlng a given file and a given circle.” in original, 
obvious error amended to “touching” . 

p. 98. “21. What is the locus of the middle points ...” in original, amended 
to “31.” in sequence. 

p. 99. In (21) “the if then line DE intersect the chords ...” in original, 
garbled phrase amended to “then if the” . 

p. 100. In (44) “these circle sintersect” in original, misplaced space amended 
to “thase circlas intersect”. 

p. 105. “4. The point of bisection (1) of the line ( OP )” in original, from the 
diagram aml follo\ving discussion this should be (/). 

p. 107. Prop. IX. “About a given circle ( ABCD ) to describe a circle.” in 
original, clearly tliis is nonsense and must mean “About a given square" . 

p. 110. “Then the traingles ABO, CBO" in original, obvious error amended 
to “triangles”. 

p. 115. In (52) “and also en equilateral circumscribed polygon" in original, 
wrong letter amended to “an" . 

p. 133. Heading “PROP. XXV. Problem." in original, the preamble to 
tliis book says that every Proposition in it is a TllEOREM and tliis one seems to 
be no exception, so amended. 
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p. 136. Reference “[I.]” is to Propositio» I. ofcurrent book, amended to “[i.]" 
(4 times). 

p. 137 s<iq. Rcference “[II.]” is to Propositio» II. of current book, amended 
to “[II.]" (4 times). 

p. 139. Prop V. header “subtended bg the homologous sides" in original, 
obvious error amended to “by”. 

p. 147. Reference “[XVI.]” corrected to “[XVI.]”. 

p. 150. “FVom the construction is is evident ..." in original, obvious error 
amended to “it is”. 

p. 165. “20. Find a poiat O" in original, obvious error amenderl to “point". 

p. 175. “the lines GH, GK each perpendiclar to EF " in original, obvious 
error amendeíl to “perpendicular" . 

p. 186. “O" whe» associated with a lower case letter was wrongly printed as 
o, which is not defined. These have been corrected (3 times). 

p. 192. Reference “[VI., Cor. 6]” corrected to “[vi., Cor. 6]". 
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